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‘ DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on THE BANK or LIFE. 
<r Excitement, feverish colds, ehills, fevers, blood 
— poisons, throat jrritation, &c., late hours, fagged, 
unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich 
food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other 
blood poisons, influenza, sleeplessness, biliousness, 
sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the faee, 
— want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &e. Use 
= ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
—_ It is Pleasant, Soothing, Cooling, Health-Giving, Refreshing, 
; and Invigorating. 
No family should be without it. rah, 
= it prevents diarrhoea, and removes it in the early stages. 
gr gy menage alee OF THE LIVER.—Experience shows that Sugar, Mild 
.) Ales, Porter, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs and Brandies are all 
very apt to disagree ; while Light White Wines, and Gin or Old Whisky, largely diluted with 
Pure Mineral Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SAGE? is 
PECULIARLY ADAPTED for any CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS of the LIVER. Tt 
possesses the power of reparation when Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the 
INVALID on the RIGHT TRACK to HEALTH. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in the earliest 
Stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. Its 
efect on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MAR- 
V&LLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE, 


CAUTIO™ —Bweumine bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 
_» Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. Prepared only by 


| J, C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT. SALT’ Works, London, by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


OFFICE AND BOARD-ROOM FURNITURE, 


AMERICAN DESKS, BOOK-CASES, TURKEY CARPETS, 


| 
FIREPROOF SAFES. 
| BY THE BEST MAKERS. 


| The largest Stock of OFFICE TABLES, DESKS, COPYING PRESSESand 
| OFFICE FITTINGS of every description, at 


) W. H. TRAVERS’ Warehouses, 
SUASTLE STREET andy ENDELL STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, WC. 


Catalogues Free. Established 1826. Telephone ‘‘ Gerard, 5179,” 


RESTAURANT FRASCATI| 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


tt ORT EE Re ES 


eran 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCHEON, 12.0 till 3.0 wie’ hess Clee ee 
TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, 6.0 till 9.0 lh shit Gat hy wank 


wren 


MUSIC IN THE WINTER CARDEN FROM | TO 3 AND 6.30 TILL 11.30. P.M. 


QUICK SERVICE of SUPPERS ag Aix in the Magnificent GRILL ROOM. 





THE BRA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


BEER IN BOTTLE. 


WHITBREAD & CO.. 
LIMITED, 


LONDON COOPER, 
STOUTS, 


" ALES, 


IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


Sold by Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the address of 
the nearest Retailer will be sent. 


Curer Orrice AND Stores... 277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


170, LEWISHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

BELL BREWERY, TOTTENHAM. 

STAG BREWERY, ENFIELD. 

ANCHOR BREWERY, ABRIDGE. 

EAGLE BREWERY, WALTHAM ABBEY. 

21, GREAT CHARLES STREET, 

CURZON HALL VAULTS, | BIRMINGHAM. 

42, HIGH STREET, 

THE CALLS, LEEDS, 

G. C. RAILWAY, KINGSTON STREET, HULL, 
DepOTs AND STORES ...se+...00. 00+ G. N. RAILWAY, PRESTON STREET, BRADFORD. 

THE ARCADE, BARNSLEY. 

G. C. RAILWAY, SHEFFIELD. 

THE ARCHES, PALL MALL, LIVERPOOL. 

G. C. RAILWAY, STORE STREET, MANCHESTER. 

EAST WHARF, CARDIFF. 

THE ARCHES, ORCHARD ST.,NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB 

HILL STREET, POOLE, 

31 FREDERICK PLACE, BRIGHTON. 

L. & N. W. RY., MANVERS STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 

\THE ARCHES, G. W. RAILWAY, BRISTOL, 


RoBERT BAKER, SOLE AGENT. 
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BEER 


IN BOTTLE. | 


WHITBREAD & CO., 
LIMITED, 


LONDON COOPER, 


STOUTS, 


AND 


ALES, 


IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


Sold by Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the address of 
the nearest Retailer will be sent. 


Curer OFFICE AND STORES... 


Deréts anp STorEs 


277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


170, LEWISHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.K. 
| BELL BREWERY, TOTTENHAM. 
STAG BREWERY, ENFIELD. 
ANCHOR BREWERY, ABRIDGE. 
EAGLE BREWERY, WALTHAM ABBEY. 
21, GREAT CHARLES STREET, 
CURZON HALL VAULTS, BIRMINGHAM. 
42, HIGH STREET, 
THE CALLS, LEEDS. 
G. C. RAILWAY, KINGSTON STREET, HULL, 
G. N. RAILWAY, PRESTON STREET, BRADFORD. 
THE ARCADE, BARNSLEY. 
G. C. RAILWAY, SHEFFIELD. 
THE ARCHES, PALL MALL, LIVERPOOL. 
G. C. RAILWAY, STORE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
EAST WHARF, CARDIFF. 
THE ARCHES, ORCHARD ST.,NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB 
HILL STREET, POOLE, 
31 FREDERICK PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
L. & N. W. RY., MANVERS STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
\THE ARCHES, G. W, RAILWAY, BRISTOL, 


RoBERT BAKER, SOLE AGENT. 
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“The Forty Thieves” 


Written and Invented by 


Autuur Strurcess and Artaur CoLuins. 


Music by 


J. M. Guover. 


THEATRE ROYAL, 


DRURY LANE. 


MaNacGinG DirectTor 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


ae A adi ch sencieneneptieg ie ils Slawiciiniaistes -Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 

MANAGERS......se0.0+.e0-- Messes. FREDERICK HARRISON ann CYRIL MAUDE. 
EVERY EVENING AT 9, 

“THE MANCEUYVRES OF JANE,” 


By Henry Artuur Jonss. 
Miss WINIFRED EMERY, 
Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON, and Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. 
PRECEDED AT 8,10 BY a * GOLDEN WEDDING.” 
MATINEES EVERY SATURDAY AT 2.15, 


Box Office (Mr. Leverton) open daily, 10 till 10. HAYMARKET. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


HAYMARKET. 
Proprieror AND MANAGER......... Mr. HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 


Owing toa perfect system of heating and ventilation, an uniform temperature 
is maintained throughout the year, rendering this theatre independent of the 
hottest or coldest weather. 


Prices :—Reserved Seats: Private Boxes, £1. lls. 6d., £3. 38., £4. 4s. ; 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 7s. 6d. and 5s.; Upper Cirele, 4s., 3s., 28. Pit,-2s. 6d. ; 
Gallery, 1s. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADV ERTISER. 


ST." JAMES’S THEATRE! 


_ SoLE LEssEE AND MANAGER..,.... Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.30, 


“THE AMBASSADOR,” 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2 


a 


Box Office open daily, 10 till 10, 
Bustness MANAGER . ..Mr. ROBERT V. SHONE. 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


SoLeE PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS............... Messrs. A. & 8S. GATTI. 


Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, 
OSCAR BARRETT’S 
ANNUAL PANTOMIME, 


ENTITLED 


“DICK WHITTINGTON.” 


Box Office open from 16 till 10. 
Business AND STAGE MANAGER ..............0000e0+ Mr. FRED G. LATHAM. 


GALEIY (HEATRE. 


EAGER AMD TEAMAGII iiss siicens dcscdsccksnedders GEORGE EDWARDES, 
Every Eveninc ar 8,15 (Doors open 8), 


‘A RUNAWAY GIRL.” 


A MUSICAL PLAY, in two Acts, by SEYMOUR HICKS and HARRY NICHOLLS. 


Lyrics by AUBREY HOPWOOD and HARRY GREENBANK, 
Music by IVAN CARYLL and LIONEL MONCKTON, 


Box Office open daily, 10 to 10. 
Sc TAGs 4: cicviessccrssunschtncaubsanenneuinsseieeeianebaiiennies E. MARSHALL. 


DALY'S: Rea 3a s., 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Sore Proprietor Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES. 
MUSICAL COMEDY, 


“A GREEK SLAVG,” 


The Book by OWEN HALL, Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ADRIAN ROSS, 
Music by SIDNEY JONES. 


Miss MARIE TEMPEST and Miss LETTY LIND, Mr. HAYDEN COFFIN, 
Mr. HUNTLEY WRIGHT, and Mr, RUTLAND BARRINGTON. 





. 


THE ERA ALMANAOCK ADVERTISER. 


MORTON’S MODEL THEATRE, SREENWicH, 


AND 


MORTONS THEATRE ROYAL, #ULt. 


WO of the most successful Theatres extant. Why? Managed on unique 
principles. Strict personal attention. Gigantic advertising. The 
buildings are exclusively places of amusement, nothing being sold but programmes. 
Advantages : limited free lists and select audiences. The cream of the Touring 
Companies visit again and again, and are always eager to return. 


PROPRIETOR... % sve ne ... WM. MORTON. 
Manacer (GREENWIC * wise oe .. GEO. MORTON. 
ManaGer (HULL) _... sa i .. W. F. MORTON. 


All dates booked from the Central Office, Greenwich, London, 8.E. 


BRITANNIA (crear) THEATRE, 


HOXTON, 
i IID, is icitineicnntcceinccncvensdeiawstunnnt Mrs. SARA LANE 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
THE BEST WEST-END DRAMAS 
PRODUCED WITH WEST-END COMPLETENESS 
AT EAST-END PRICES!!! 

A carefully-selected and efficient Dramatic Company. The only Stock Company, retained 
throughout the Season. Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession, 
Every Evening at 7 o'clock, a Grand New and Original Comic PANTOMIME, 
“KING KLONDIKE,” 

By J. ADDISON, 


With Magnificent Scenery, Brilliant Company, Elaborate Appointments, and Flying Ballet. 


ROYAL WEST LONDON THEATRE, 


CHURCH STREET, EDGWARE ROAD. 
PropriETOR AND MANAGER W. BAILEY. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER  .........s00eeecseeeesesseeeeeeee We BAILEY, Jun, 

OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
Xmas Pantomime, 1898-99, 


“THE BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


And Drama, Comepy, Opera, &c., all the Year round. 
CHANGE EVERY WEEK, at Popular Prices, 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


NEW PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, E. LIMITED. 
(THE DRURY LANE OF THE EAST.) 
MANAGER ISAAC COHEN, ASSISTANT MANAGER...... A. PERCY COHEN. 
The handsomest Popular Theatre in London, Open all the year round, every Evening, 
at 7.30, with the best and most popular Dramas of the day, supported by powerful Dramatic 
Companies, Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


THE LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, 


HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, 


Sots Proprierors AND MANAGERS ............... Messrs. ACTON PHILLIPS & SON, 
SraGe AND GENERAL MANAGER Mr. J. M. EAST. 


A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE SUBURBS, pronounced by the Press one of the prettiest 
and best-arranged Theatres in London. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH THEIR NOW CELEBRATED STOCK COMPANY, 
AND FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING COMPANIES ONLY. 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1898-9, 


-“PUSs-IN-BOOTS.” 


THE NEW EALING THEATRE. 


Id cacasancccanieascnccctncadaeasjnbunieeies Messrs. STEPHENS BROS. 
ManaGER GEORGE LEE. 
OPEN NOVEMBER, 1899. 


Arcuitects—WALTER EMDEN, Esg., Strand; G. PARGETER, Ese., 9, Ironmonger Lane. . 


Situated in the centre of Ealing Broadway, with important frontages to Two Railway 
Stations. The Theatre will provide Entertainment for a population of 80,000, now without any 
place of amusement. The Theatre will be conducted on absolutely first-class lines. The 
general arrangements will be perfect in every detail. The stage, 64 ft. deep, can receive any 
scenery on the road. The Theatre will hold £150 at the usual prices—Stalls, 4s.; Dress 
Circle, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Boxes, £2. 28.; £1. lls. 6d. 

No. 1 Companies only entertained. Dates can be booked from November onwards. 
All communications address—GEORGE LEE, New Ealing Theatre, W. 


THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890.) 

36, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.cC. 
Telegraphic Address—“ACTORIS, LONDON.” Telephone No. “1753 (GERRARD),” 
President SIR HENRY IRVING. 

Vicc=Presidents— 

GEORGE ALEXANDER GEORGK CONQUEST ELLEN TERRY 

Wuson BARRETT JOHN Hane H. BEERBOUM TREE 
F. R, Benson CyrtL MAUDE CHARLES WYNDHAM 
LIONEL BrouGu FoRBES ROBERTSON C. H, HawTrey. 
Bankers—Lonpon anp County Bankine Company, Lp. 
Standing Counsel—Henry WarBurR'rON, 3, Elm Court, Temple, E.C, 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. H. More & Son, 11, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 
Don. Consulting Staff of Pbysicians and Surgcons— 
J. MircHELL Bruck, Esq., M.D., F.R.O.P., 23, Harley Street, W. 
G. ANDERSON CRITCHETT, Esq , M. >. F. R.C.S.E., 21, Harley Street, Ww. 
MALCOLM Mogris, Esq., F.R.GSE., 8, Harley Street, W. 
HvueGu Piayrair, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P., 7, Upper Brook Street, W. 
WILLIAM Rose, EsqQ., M.B., F.R.C.S., 17, Harley Street, W. 
St. Clark THompson, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., 28, Queen Anne Street, W. 
Don. Consulting Architcct—Eavesr A. E. Wooprow, A.R.LB.A, 
Don. Huditors—Messrs. Westoorr & Co., 99, Gresham Street, E.C. 
Don. Medical Officer of Mealth—Arrep E. Hanrais, L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.G.S., F.S.1 
Entrance Fee, 5s. Annual Subscription, payable Ist January, 10s. The Subscription for those elected after 
lst July in any year is 5s. for the remainder of that year. 


Secretary CHARLES ORUIKSHANKS., 


HENRY NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO, 


524, OXFORD STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W. 

Patrons—H. Beerbohm Tree, Esgq., Charies Wyndham, Esq., T. Thorne, Esq., Wilson 
Barrett, Esq., E. 8, Willard, Esq., John Hollingshead, Esq., Eugene Tompkins, Esq., &c. 
Established by, and under the personal supervision of, Mr. Henry Nevinie. Thorough 
practical instruction given on the Stage of the Studio Theatre. Voice Production, Elocution, 


Gesture, Stage-craft. Practice, Rehearsals, and Performances, and introduction to the Pro- 
fession. Address—Srcrerary, 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
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The ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 


Patrons: 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prineess of Wales. 
And other Members of the Royal Family. 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SAXE COBURG AND GOTHA, DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A, C. MACKENZIE, Mus.D., F.R.A.M. 


FTVHE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to Students of both sexes 

(whether amateur or professional) a thorough training in all branches of 
Music under the most able and distinguished Professors, In addition to receiving 
individual lessons, Students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, 
Choral, and Chamber Music Classes, and the Weekly Lectures on Music and 
Musicians. Evidence of their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Ptblic 
Concerts, and by periodical Operatic and Dramatic Performances. 

A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded, and are competed 
tor periodically. 

Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being 
elected by the Directors Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to 
the use after their names of the initials A.R.A.M. Stadents who distinguish 
themselves in the Musical Profession after quitting the Institution may be elected 
by the Directors Fellows of the Royal Academy of Music, and are thereupon 
entitled to the use after their names of the initials F.R.A.M. 

Subscribers have the right of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts, 
and of introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

The Academic Year is divided into three Terms of twelve weeks each, 
commencing usually about the first week in October, January, and May. 

Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on 
application. 

METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION. 

An Examination (independent of Academy teaching) of Musical Composers 
ov Performers, and Teachers, is beld twice a year in London, in September and 
in the Academy Christmas vacation. Successful Candidates are created 
Licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music, with the exclusive right to append 
to their names the initials L.R.A.M., and receive Diplomas to the effect that 
they are judged to be fully qualified for the branches of the Musical Profession in 
which respectively they have been examined. The Syllabus for the Examinations 
1899-1900 will be ready in March next. 

F. Wj. RENAUT, Secretary. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Che Guildhall School of Llusic, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON ‘IN 1880, 
And under the Management and Control of the MUSIC COMMITTEE. 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
(Near BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE). 
Telegraphic Address :— EUPHONIUM, LONDON.” 


Principal .... WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq., F.S.A. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent, 
Mr. HILTON CARTER. Mrs. CHARLES P. SMITH. 


HE Guildhall School of Music was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 

September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 

of Music at moderate cost to the Student. TheSchool is for Professional and Amateur Students, 
The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 


SOLO SINGING | VIOLA TRUMPET CANON anp FUGUE 
SIGHT SINGING | VIOLONCELLO CORNET COMPOSITION 
CHORAL SINGING |; DOUBLE BASS TROMBONE ITALIAN 
DRAMATIC CLASS | CHAMBER MUSIC OPHICLEIDE FRENCH 
OPERATIC OLASS | HARP EUPHONIUM | GERMAN 
ALTO (MALE) GUITAR ORGAN ELOCUTION 
SINGING MANDOLINE IMPROVISATION GESTURE aAnpb 
PIANOFORTE FLUTE HARMONIUM DEPORTMENT 
SIGHT READING OBOE ORCHESTRAL CLASS STAGE DANCING 
(INSTRUMENTAL) CLARIONET RUDIMENTS . FENCING 
ACCOMPANYING BASSOON HARMONY MILITARY MUSIC 
VIOLIN HORN CUUNTERPOINT 


Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m, till 8.30 p.m, 


The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows :—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 

Students, of any age, are admitted at the commencement of each term (for the whole term) 
or at the half-term. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 


Meets on Mondays and Wednesdays at 11 o'clock, and Monday evenings at 6,30 o'clock. 


THE GUILDHALL CHOIR 


Meets on Thursdays at 7 o'clock. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets, Quintets, and Pianoforte Concerted Music (in ° 
conjunction with Stringed Instruments), &c. Mondays from 8 to 6 o'clock. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 


Saturdays at 3 o'clock, 


STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 


Take place on alternate: Wednesday evenings (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the 
City of London School, Victoria Embankment, and in the Practice Room of the School. 


RECITALS AND LECTURES 


Are given frequently by the Professors of the School. 


For Prospectuses and all further particulars apply to 
HILTON CARTER, Seeretary, 
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EGYPTIAN HALL. 


ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY. 


THE CEMETERY OF SUPERSTITION 
AND IMPOSTURE. 


BESTABLISHBED 18783. 


Proprietor and Manager, 
Mr. J. N. MASKHKELYNE. 
a ee 


The most Successful Programme ever introduced has been strengthened by the 
addition of 
A FAIRY FANTASY, entitled :— 


“THE GNOMES GROT” 


Written by Mr. Mel. B. SPURR. Music composed by Sig. LARDELLI. 
The Illusions invented by Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE and Mr. DEVANT. 


Scene ... .. A CAVE NEAR KILLARNEY. 
CHARACTERS : 

The Hermit ee Ee By cea .. My. J. N. Maskeryne. 
Danny Doyle .» <A Mountain Guide... Mr. J. B. Hansarp. 
Hans Goffman _..... A German Tourist ...» Mr. Nevin MASKELYNE. 
Gobo is a » A Gnome... .. Mr. G, A. Cooke. 
reneregertin : \ Miss Cassie Bruce. 
Oracle of Destiny 


el lll lal 


Performances twice daily, at 3 and 8. Prices: 5s., 3s., 2s., and ls.; Children 
under 12 half-price; Babies in arms 10 guineas each. 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS 


(Note the Trade Mark—“ ORIGINAL”) 


“FRIVOLITY” 


THEIR OWN CREATION. 


on 


Sixteenth Year of Tour, and still every Manager will have 
** FRIVOLITY.” 


Playing to biggest business ever known, 
BEATING THEIR OWN RECORDS. 


“FRIVOLITY ” is always being brought up to date. In 
addition to the Original Leopolds, “‘FRIVOLITY ” is always 
played by the Best Company of Comedians it is possible to 
organise. 


1898 Tour concluded December 10 at Theatre Royal, Bury. 


XMAS 1898-9, GRAND REPRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS’ 
CORCEOUS PANTOMIME, 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 
AT MORTON’S THEATRE, GREENWICH. 


During the Spring and Summer of 1899 the ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS 
will again visit the 


PRINCIPAL MUSIC HALLS 
IN LONDON AND THE PROVINCES, 


WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ACTS, 
after which they will again Tour with 


“ FRIVOLITY.” 
NO VACANT DATSBS. 


Sole Proprietor, JOHN LEOPOLD, 538 Caledonian Road, London, N. 


i ice ine eames H. VAL KIMM. 
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““THE SIGN OF THE CROSS,” by WILSON BARRETT. 


WILson 


ON 


BARRETT 
TOUR 


Witsx “THE SIGN OF THE CROSS,” 


His Latest and 


Mr. Clement Seott, in his article, “ Drama 
of the Day,” in Daily Telegraph, March 30, 
1895: “My friend Eugene Field, the well- 
known poet, journalist, and dramatic critic of 
Chicago, cabled me last night from St. Louis: 
‘Wilson Barrett's play, “The Sign of the 
Cross,” is pronounced by the press here as the 
most daringly successful play ever produced 
in America. It is unique, and I endorse all 
that has been said or can be said in praise of 
its strength and beauty.’ ” 

The Yorkshireman: * A brilliant triumph.” 

Leeds, Express: “ An epoch-making play.” 

Leeds Daily News: “ Wilson Barrett has 
won the thanks of all those who desire to think 
of the stage as an ennobling influence.” 

Clarion: “ Wilson Barrett’s can be compared 
directly with the haunting spectacle of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau.” 

Sunday Chronicle: “1t is « grand play.” 

Lady's Pictorial: “Every scene brings 
moments of suspense and moving incidents.” 

7o-Day: **Wilson Barrett was long ago 
reckoned among the ‘ producers’ of our stage, 
and in the magnificent mounting of ‘ The Sign 
of the Cross’ he has surpassed himself.” 

lhe Halifax Guardian: “* The Sign of the 
Cross’ promises to mark a era in the 
history of the drama.” 

The Hull Daily News: “*The Sign of the 
Cross’ appeals not to the good alone, but all 
mankind.” 

The Hull D vily Mail: “Mr. Barrett in 
‘The Sign of the Cross’ has achieved a very 
remarkable feat.” 

The Hull Eastern Morning News : “* The Sign 
of the Cross’ is undoubtedly a remarkable piay.” 

The Bradford Argus says: “ Never probably 
has a play been produced in which so daring 
a subject has been so successfully dealt with 
and so grand a purpose served.” 

The Halifax Guardian says: “ She play may 
well be said to have a grand purpose,” 

The Halifax says: ‘ There is 4 
sterling mission underlying Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's latest success, * The Sign of the 
Cross.’ ” 

The Derbyshire Advertiser says: ‘No one 
ean doubt the value of the great lessons it 
(‘The Sign of the Cross’) teaches.” 

The Derby Reporter says: ‘**The Sign of 
the Cross’ is a strong play.” 

The Bury Tienes says: “* The Sign of the 
Cross’ is an exceedingly powerful drama.” 


new 


Courier 


Greatest Success. 


The Birmingham Dart says: “* The play is 
a strong one.” 

The Birmingham Daily Gazette says: “ It 
is through the medium of such plays as this 
that the theatre becomes a great moral teacher. 
It is a play of absorbing interest, powerfully, 
nay, daringly constructed. Who amongst us, 
seeing this play, can deny the influence of the 
stage for good ?” 

The Birmingham Owl says: “‘The Sign of 
the Cross’ isa strong play and a daring one.” 

The Birmingham Town Crier says: “The 
author-actor has written a play which will 
probably run ‘The Silver King’ hard in 
popularity.” 

The Birmingham Daily Post says: “... One 
of the most successful pieces with which the 
name even of so well-known and popular an 
actor has been associated.” 

The Bristol Times and Mirror says: “ It is 
strong in almost every line, and is calculated 
to elevate both the classes and the masses. It 
must do good, for it is as healthy in its tone 
as its situations are powerful.” 

The Bristol Western Daily Press says: “‘The 
Sign of the Cross’ is a play which by its 
originality and high purpose deserves the 
attention of all.” 

The Bristol Mercury says : “ A new departure 
in dramatic work.” 

The Bristol Evening News says: “A well- 
constructed and powerful play. . . . ‘The Sign 
of the Cross’ is unquestionably a strong play.” 

The Referee, October 27, 1895, says : * I will 
confess to being strongly impressed by ‘ The 
Sign of the Cross” Whether the time is ripe 
for another ‘ toga piece’ in London I cannot 
say; but if it is,‘ The Sign of the Cross’ ought 
to catch on when it comes here. It is the best 
constructed ‘costume’ play Wilson Barrett 
has yet givenus. Wilson Barrett has a toga 
part after his very own heart, and he plays it 
splendidly. The heroine, Mercia, has an ideal 
representative in Miss Maud Jeffries; and the 
support all round is excellent.” 

The Clifton Chronicle and Directory says: “Mr. 
Barrett has written an inspiring, noble play.” 

The New York Herald says: *‘ As author, 
actor, and manager Mr. Wilson Barrett has 
scored the success of his life.” 

The New York Recorder says: “ The story 
of the play is graphically told. The action is 
quick, and t‘i:roughout it shows the handiwork 
of the master.” 
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The Pinero Comedy Company. 


Organised by Mr. EADE MONTEFIORE by special arrangement with Mr. A. W. PINERO 
for the presentation of his Brilliant Comedies by a carefully chosen Company, 
on a series of 


REPERTOIRE TOURS. 


The Amazons 


The Hobby Horse 


Trelawny of the “ Wells” 


The Schoolmistress 


The Magistrate 
Dandy Dick - 
Sweet Lavender 


From THE COURT THEATRE, where it 
was played 111 times, and toured in the 
First-class Theatres only. 


From THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
where it was played for 109 performances by 
Mr. Joun Hare and Mrs. Kenpac; and toured 
with great success by Mr. Joun Harr, 


Mr. Pinero’s Latest Comedy from THE COURT 
THEATRE. 


From THE COURT THEATRE, where it 
ran to enormous business nearly 300 nights ; 
and toured with equal suceess; also by Mr. 
Epwarp Terry. 

From THE COURT THEATRE, where they 
played to enormous business, and are proved 
successes, always welcomed in the Provinces. 


From TERRY'S THEATRE, where, and on 
tour, this delightful Comedy was one of Mr, 
Terry's greatest successes. 


Mr. PINERO’S NEW COMEDIES will be added from time to time. 


ALSO UNDER EADE MONTEFIORE’S MANAGEMENT. 
Mr. A. W. Pinero’s Greatest Play, from the St. James’s Theatre, 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. 


MISS LUCY WILSON as * Paula.”’ 


TOURS. 


Mr. MONTEFIORE’S Dramatic Versions : 
TEMPTATIONS OF THE GREAT CITY. 


THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


(Approaching its 1v00th Performance on Tour, ) 


IN PREPARATION: 


THE CAMPBELLS snr GamaNe | 
HURRAH! HURRA 


‘MIDST PLEASURES an PALACES. 


STOCK SEASONS. 


Return Visit, Easter to Whit., 1899 : 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, BRADFORD. 


Summer Seasons, 1899 : 
THEATRE ROYAL, BATH (Return). 
‘HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, ABERDEEN. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, DUNDEE. 
GRAND THEATRE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
METROPOLE THEATRE, GATESHEAD. 


All Communications—EADE MONTEFIORE, 13, Olive Terrace, Denmark Hill, 
London, 8.E. 
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R. D’OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANIES 


C, D, & E. 
PERFORMING 
UTOPIA, LIMITED. 1OLANTHE. THE MIKADO. SORCERER. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. THE GONDOLIERS. 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE. H.M.S. PINAPORE. TRIAL BY JURY. PATIENCE; 
THE GRAND DUCHESS. VICAR OF BRAY. 


18tx YEAR OF TOURS. 
ApDRESs— 


SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON, 


inane aa acme tmmiiaieanaeiemaiamaiaaminings 
FRANK HARVEY’S CELEBRATED PLAYS. 
Acted with success in every country where the English language is spoken. 

A HOUSE OF MYSTERY. LIFE AND DEATH, 

BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. | JUDGE NOT. 

SHALL WE FORGIVE HER? THE WORLD AGAINST HER. 

SINS OF THE NIGHT. THE WAGES OF SIN. 

THE LAND OF THE LIVING. MARRIED, NOT MATED. 

A RING OF IRON, THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 

THE WORKMAN. BUILT ON SAND. 

THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, A MAD MARRIAGE. 

THE MOTHER, FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 

THE LOVE THAT LASTS. A MUSICIAN’S ROMANCE. 


Address all communications to Frank Harvey, Stoneleigh Hall, Derker, Oldham. 


CHARLES and FREDERICK 
RENAD, 


ASSISTED BY A POWERFUL 
COMPANY, 
In their inimitable Spectacle, 
“THE SWISS EXPRESS.” 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF PANTOMIME, COMEDY, AND BURLESQUE. 


For particulars see “ 7'he Era” weekly. 


J. PITT HARDACRE, 
PROPRIETOR, COMEDY THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN. 


TOURS FOR 1899. 
As usual during 1899 the perennial Success, 


"EAST LYNNE,” 
will be on Tour, and the Bookings and Takings as Bic as Ever. 


“CURRENT CASH.” 


All Communications to Comedy Theatre, Manchester. 
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xvzszt ooma>x. HUBERT O’GRADY’S 


IMMENSELY SUCCESSFUL 
ENGLISH DRAMA, 


“A Fast Life.” 


A Powerful Drama of LONDON 
and AUSTRALIAN LIFE, 

By HUBERT O’GRADY, one of the most successfud 
authors of the day. Author of “ FAMINE,” &ec. 
Ten Big Sensation Scenes. 

Splendid Printing by Allen & Son, Belfast ; Stafford , &o 


20! Powerful Company. 20! 


Special Scenery, Mammoth Printing, 
and Military Band. 


PACKED HOUSES EVERYWHERE. 
RE-BOOKED EVERYWHERE. 


Only 5 Open Dates in 1899—Easter Open. 
A Genuine and Unfailing Success, 


Address—HUBERT O'GRADY. 
PRIOR SORTER, Sot TERE See “ The Era,” weekly, Companies’ page. 


Mr.and Mrs. Arthur Jefferson 


“MISS MADGE METCALFE). 


GORDON HOUSE, 
DOCKWROY SQUARE, 
NORTH SHIELDS. 
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FIT-UP TOURS 


BOOKED FOR HICH-CLASS COMPANIES 
ONLY THROUGHOUT CREAT BRITAIN. 


On Sharing Terms or Commission. ' 


NOW RUNNING: 
Mr. J. H. SAVILE’S Pantomimes, 


“Cinderella” and “ Aladdin.” 


Miss EMMA HUTCHISON’S CO., in 


“THE LIARS.” 


Prospective Arrangements : 
“Gay Parisienne.” 


| “What Ha to Jones.” 
“His visits are invariably heralded by a graceful picture of at ppened ones. 


an angel bearing the names of his many past successes on the 
wings, and carrying the cornucopia, from which plenty, in the 
shape of Opera, Comedy and Pantomime, falls on the British 


Isles; and when Mr. Seddon's angel appears it is accepted as Apprress—ACTORS’ ASSOCIATI(« IN, 


the forerunner of the best dramatic treats. ee @ nS oD rq 
Weekly Telegraph, May 7, 1898. 36, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


James Bell’s Successes. 
“A QUEHEN’S VENGEANOCBZ,” 


By BRANDON ELLIS The Greatest and Most Perfect COSTUME PLAY travelling. 
Spring '99 fally booked. Now booking Autumn and Spring 1900. 
MISS ANNIE BELL as Queen Eleanor. 


“THE CITY OUTCAST,” 


By BRANDON ELLIS. 9th Year of Tour commences Whit-Week, THEATRE ROYAL, HALIFAX, 
Various Autumn and Spring dates vacant. 


In active preparation, and will be produced in the Autumn, 
* * * * K K * * * * * * * * * 
’r,a Story of the HopGardensof Kent. By BRANDON ELLIS. For Autumn and Spring dates '99-1900, address 
JAMES BELL, “A Queen’s Vengsance” Company, en route. 


MISS HELENE PILLANS, 
SECOND BOY 
“BABES IN THE WOOD” 
Paxto. 
THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER, 
1898-99. 
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Telegrams—‘‘ AJAXTIES, LONDON.” Telephone No. 882 BANK. 


THE AJAX PRINTING CO., Ltd. 


(HARRY J. BRODIE, Managing Director), 


Theatrical and General Color printers, 


~~ 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN A FEATURE OF OUR WORK. 


Theatrical Programmes a Spécialité. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS BY EMINENT ARTISTS SUBMITTED. 


THE AJAX PRINTING CO. Ltd., 
Heap Orrice: 60 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Works: PECKHAM, 8.E., and LUTON, BEDS. 


REDUCED FACSIMILE SPECIMEN OF ONE OF OUR PROCRAMMES. 


Sole Proprietor & Manager, 
Recinao F Turner 


REGISTERED DESIGN. 


THE AJAX PRINTING CO., Ltd., 60 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
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DAY BILLS IrLLSOons’ 


At our usual low rates. All kinds of 
small Circus, Minstrel, and other Blocks 
for Day Bills—no extra cost. 


STREAMERS 


The Largest Assortment in the United 
Kingdom, from 20s, per 1,000, 


PICTORIALS 


Suitable for Circuses, Dioramas, Panto- 
mimes, and Minstrels. Send for Cata- . 
logue. 


MAMMOTH POSTERS 


Toany size. Also Single Sheet Posters 
80 by 60 in., equal to 8-sheet Double — 
Crown. 


ce 


CIRCULARS, HANDBILLS, THROWAWAYS, &. ~ 
ALL KINDS OF ADVERTISING SPECIALITIES. 


We require no exaggerated advertisements. Thanks to our numerous 
customers for their kind recommendations. 

We are still adding Machinery, and Building Additional Premises, to 
keep pace with our increasing trade. 


WILLSONS’ NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 


TELEGRAMS—* STREAMERS, LEICESTER.” NATIONAL TELEPHONE—333. 


STAFFORD & CO.,, 


LITHOGRAPHIC, THEATRICAL, 


AND 


SHOW PRINTING WORKS, 


NETHERFIELD, near NOTTINGHAM. 


National Telephone, No. 364 (Nottingham). 
Telegrams—* STAFFORD, Netherfield.” 


Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists free on application. 
Branch Offices — 1, JOHNSON’S COURT FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams—“STAFFIER LONDON.” 


SWAN ELECTRIC ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


116, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


Mr. JARL WADDINGTON, Manager of the Block Department, 
devotes especial attention to the requirements of the THEATRICAL 
PROFESSION, and is glad to receive enquiries as to Souvenirs, 
Playbills, and Artistic Throwaways, either by letter or personally. 
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FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


wy. CLARE S 


Court Costumier and Perruguier. 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty. 


WIGS, COSTUMES, DOMINOS, MASKS’ 
LIMELIGHT, SCENERY, and PROPERTIES. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS, TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 
CHARADES, &c., attended in Town or Country on Moderate 
Terms. Competent Men sent with every Requisite. 

FANCY COSTUMES, WIGS, &c., for FANCY DRESS 
BALLS, of the Best Quality und Workmanship. Professional 
Terms, Sale or Hire. 

CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER, the Queen of Toilet 
Powders. Unrivalled for the Complexion. 1s. per box, or 
by post, ls. 2d. 

SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, FAIRY WANDS, RED HOT 
POKERS, FAIRY WINGS, FATHER CHRISTMAS COS- 
TUME, WIG, and BEARD for Christmas Parties. Sale or 
Hire. Estimates given. 


45 & 44, WELLINGTON sf, 0 =f 
STRAND, LONDON. Giatume nd Wig by Clarkeom 


A MIA s§$, 
Costumier, 


36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 


FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
THEATRICAL DYEING Ann CLEANING, 


WITHOUT UNPICKING. : 

LADIES’ AND CENTLEMEN’S STACE DRESSES AND THEATRICAL COSTUMES OF ALL 

DESCRIPTIONS CLEANED BY THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED DRY PROCESS. 

Colours —— not to run or the articles to shrink. Exverienced Costumiers 
engaged. oods returned with promptness and dispatch. Carriage paid on consign- 
ments of £2 and upwards. Special quotations for quantities, or, if desirable, the 
Proprietors would be pleased to make an appointment. 

References may be made to any of the following gentlemen :—A. D. CORRY. Esq., Theatre Royal, 
Manchester ; R. COURTNEIDGE, Esq., Prince's Theatre, Manchester; J. PITT-HARDACRE, Esq., 
Comedy Theatre, Manchester; Messrs. DOTTRIDGE & LONGDEN, Colosseum Theatre, Oldham ; 
Messrs. HOWARD & WYNDHAM, Proprietors, Theatres Royal. Edinburgh and Glasgow ; C. E. MACHIN, 
Esq., Avenue Opera House, Sunderland ; ISAAC COHEN, Esq., Pavilion Theatre, Ltd., Mile End, London; 
H.G. DUDLEY BENNETT, Esq., Shakespeare Theatre, London; J. F. ELLISTON, Esq., Theatre Royal, 
Bolton, and MORELL & MOUILLOTT, Theatre Royal, Kilburn, London. 


YAPP’S LAUNDRY, LTD. 
THE LARGEST STEAM DYEING AND FRENCH CLEANING WORKS IN THE NORTH, 


Works: WHITEFIELD and STRETFORD, MANCHESTER. 


B 
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JOHN HYMAN & CO., 


NAVAL, MILITARY, LIVERY, AND 


THEATRICAL CLOTHIERS AND COSTUMIERS, 


103, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.C., 
And at 68, ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address ; “ Realistic, London.” Telephone No. 5810 Avenue. 


COSTUMIERS TO THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES AND PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, 


Costumes on Hire for Faney Dress Balls, Amateur Performances, 
Processions, Carnivals, &c. 


We have supplied Costumes for all GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S Operas, also “‘ Carmen,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” “Les Cloches de Corneville,” “Plot and Passion,” “Our Regiment,” 
“ Caste,” “The Geisha,” ‘* Robert Macaire,” “The Night Attack,” “ Straight from the Heart,” 
“In the Ranks,” “Harbour Lights,” “Henry V.,” “Robin Hood,” “ English Rose,” *‘ The 
Duchess of Coolgardie,” “Two Vagabonds,” “ Prisoner of Zenda,” “ Boys Together.” “ Daughter 
of the Regiment,” ‘**The Three Musketeers,” ‘*The Little Minister,’ “ Ran o Luck,” “Shop 
Girl.” The whole of the Costumes, Uniforms, and Armour for the National Grand Opera 
Co., Ltd, for “ Bohemian Girl,” “Lily of Killarney,” ‘“ Maritana,” “ Il Trovatore,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” “ Faust,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “ Rustic Chivalry,” “ Pagliacci,” “ Tannhauser, 
** Lohengrin.” 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
The largest Stock in the World of NAVAL and MILITARY UNIFORMS. 


h ? f 


LL. BENJAMIN, 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER, 
Waval and Military Outfitter, 


3a, HARROW ALLEY, HOUNSDITCH, E.C. 
Warehouse-25 BEAUMONT SQUARE, MILE END, E. 


COSTUMES, UNIFORMS, LIVERIES, AND DRESSES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION SUPPLIED. 


I have supplied NAVAL and MILITARY UNIFORMS and COSTUMES for the following productions : 
“Youth,” * Homan Nature,” “ Pluck,” * Sailor and His Lass,” “ Freedom,” “ The World,” “ Battle of Waterloo,” 
“Harbour Lights,” “Madame Angon.” “Two Vagabonds,” “ Daughter of the Regiment,” “In the Ranks,” 
“ Dishonoured,” “ Vengeance,” Mr. Bransby Williams in all his Dickens’ characters, and the Tableau Vivants 
at the Royal Aquarium for the past two years, 

Band Uniforms, Check-takers’ Liveries, and Doormen’s Coats and Caps of every 
description kept in stock. 


PRICE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Mr. Benjamin can supply on very short notice 1,000 Uniforms for Stage Representations. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
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TIP-UP CHAIRS AND SEATS, 


FOR FIXING TOFLOOR, OR PORTABLE 
FOR CONCERT HALLS, &c. 


Comfortable, Elegant, & Durable. 


Latest Improvements from 6s. 5d. 


IN USE AT 
THE LEADING THEATRES 
AND MUSIC HALLS. 


Best Designs. Utmost Comfort 
Lowest Prices. 
HUNDREDS IN USE 
INCREASED DEMAND 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
ALWAYS GIVEN. 
Illustrated Price Lists Fre 
BEFORE DECIDING, 

SEE OUR CHAIRS. 

IT I8 TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


Samples submitte: free. 


H. LAZARUS & SON, Theatrical Upholsterers, 
21, GREAT EASTERN ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Roli TXichkets. 


Numbered and Perforated. 
THE SAFEST AND QUICKEST CHECK ON 


rA TF BOD BBOCBI,PTS 


At THEATRES, MUSIC HALLS, &c. 
6d. per 1,000. 
SAMPLE ROLL ON RECEIPT OF SIX STAMPS. 


ALFRED WILLIAMSON, 
TICKET PRINTER, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


THOMAS CAYANAH, 


THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET-MAKER, 
80, Grosvenor St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Stall and Balcony Chairs, with folding seats, various patterns, always in Stock. 
WORKS—97a, OXFORD STREET. 


RICHARD WARNER & CO., 
LEADING VARIETY AGENTS OF THE WORLD, 
Representing all the principal Managers and Artistes. 20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C., and BROADWAY THEATRE BUILDINGS, NEW YORK, U.S.A. General 
Manager, Maurice pk Frece; American Representative, Emanvwn Warner; London and Pro- 
vincial Representative, Isaac Joun Somers; Secretary, H. V. Lanyt; Solicitors, Taos. Bearp 
& Son. Correspondence in all languages. ‘Telegraphic Address—“ Popular, London.” Cable 
Address—“ Warnerman, New York.” Telephone—No. 35332. : 
ail 
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OXFORD, 


“THE” PROGRAMME OF LONDON. 


ALL THE LEADING STAR ARTISTES WILL psi DURING 
THE SEASON OF ’99. 
FREQUENT CHANGE OF COMPANY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. 
Prices—ls., 2s., 3s., and 5s. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS AT 2.30. 
Prices—6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 3s. Privare Boxss,21s. and 42s. 
MANAGER. Scaciasin Ripa oachig wibee KER haa Os .Mr. HARRY LUNDY. 
ActinG MANAGER . Mr. ARTHUR YATES. 


THE TIVOLI, 


STRAND. 
EVERY EVENING AT 7.15. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.15 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL THEATRE OF VARIETIES IN LONDON. 
Constant Change of Programme 


Admission from ls. to £3. 3s. 
TN a ea Be | Mr. VERNON DOWSETT. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 


EDGWARE ROAD. 
Manacine Director HENRI GROS. 

ENTIRELY REBUILT. BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Hratep Turovcnout. Prrrect Ventiration. Siipine Roor anp Sarety Curtain. 
Stork Room ror Bicycurs. 

No effort has been spared to make this the most complete, elegant, and safe Theatre of Varieties. 


ALL THE BEST-KNOWN ARTISTES HOLD ENGAGEMENTS. 


Prices or ApMission: Fauteuils (numbered), 3s.; Stalls, 2s. ; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6@.; Balcony, 1s 
Gallery, 6d.; Boxes £2. 2s. and £1. 1s. 
Te_eruone—194, Paddington. ManAcer—J. W. EDGAR. 


MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL. 


DRURY LANE. 
PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ....0........cccecessccececeeesee MR. J. L. GRAYDON. 


Brilliantly Lighted. Well Ventilated. Comfortably seated. 
Lightning Programme. Monster Variety Entertainment. 
FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 


Open 6.30; commence at 7. 
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PALACE, 


SHAFTESBURY AVEN u E. 


THE HANDSOMEST MUSIC HALL IN EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30 WITH THE MOST VARIED COMPANY. 


For Fut. PARTICULARS SEE Datty ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices—Private Boxes, £1. 1s., £2. 2s., and £2. 12s. 6d. ; Fauteuils, 7s. 6d. ; 
Orchestra Stalls, 5s. ; Royal Circle, Reserved 5s., Unreserved 3s. ; First Cirele, Qs.; 
Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Telephone No. 5,040, Gerard. Box Office open from 11 to 5. 


MANAGER Mr. CHARLES MORTON. 


TRE BOTAL 


mar ELOLBORN. 
Proprietor Mr. JOHN BRILL. 
This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. 
The superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 


All the best available talent and constant change of Programme. 
Prices from 6d, to £2. 2s. 


Mr. GEORGE BURGESS. 
Mr. EDWARD SWANBOROUGH. 


GATTI’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


214, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
PROPRIETORS G. & L. CORAZZA-GATTI. 


THE FAMILY RESORT. 


Musica Conpuctor ..................Mr. IKE W. BAKER. 
PIN ce aicccksncvenacsssstctcncarei. DOU: Lene 


ALWAYS A GRAND COMPANY, AND A CHANGE 
EVERY WEEK. 


GATTI’S CHARING CROSS MUSIC HALL, 


VILLIERS STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
PIII casisdaciiectssccsnusuietucactutvesiarsates Messrs. G. & L. CORAZZA-GATTI. 
BRILLIANT CHANGES EVERY WEEK. 
Open Every Evening all the Year Round with a 
FIRST-CLASS VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 
Thoroughly Ventilated and Lighted by Electricity. 

MANAGER Me. TOM TINSLEY. Musicat Drrecror...... Mr. GEORGE W. SALTER. 
Grand Cafe Restaurant (Hot Sappers till 12.30), and the Largest Billiard Saloons ia the 


World (30 full-sized English Tables) adjoining the above Hall. One Minute’s walk from 
Charing Cross (8.E.R.) and Underground Stations. Omnibuses to and from all parts of London. 
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CANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIETIES 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR.......00..00s0scccsessecseceesess+s Me Ge ADNEY PAYNE. 
GREATEST SHOW ON STAGE. 
THE MOST POPULAR PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Tue Hanpsomest Buitpinc ww Evropx, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT HALF-PAST SEVEN, 
WITH THE 
FINEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 
Colonial, Continental, Provincial, and London Stars appear in quick succession. 
SELECTED BAND OF THIRTY PERFORMERS. 


Tue Stipinc Roor (The Novelty of London) is open when necessary, and in Winter the 
Theatre is heated throughout by Hot Water. 


Sarery oF THE Canterbury TuraTre.—There are eight places of exit from the Theatre ; 
all the doors are double and made to swing both ways, or outwards only. The staircases are all 
of stone. A complete system of hydrants and service of fire hose is fitted to all parts of the 
house, and, in addition to the large staff of servants, an experienced fireman is in constant 
attendance during the Performances. No panic could possibly cause injury to visitors, let alone 
loss of life. 

The Box Office at the Canterbury is open daily from 11 to 6 o'clock. Seats may be secured 
by Letter, Telegram, or Personsl Application, and at all the Libraries, or by Telephone, 
726 Hop. No fees for Booking. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid to the REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 


Telegraphic Address—* Terpsichore, London.” 
MANAGER Mr. FRED HOLDEN. 


PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 


MILE END ROAD, E. 

THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN EUROPE. 
PERRIS TOG ence ssccnscnssscevavsensncessobesiusiues Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING 
WITH AN 
UNPARALLELED VARIETY COMPANY. 


1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 2,000 Persons at 1s, 


Lighted throughout with the latest improvements in Electric Light, making the Theatre the 
coolest in London in the summer, and the Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated during 
the winter months by Improved Patent Stoves and Hot Pipes, rendering this Palace of 
Amusement the Most Comfortable and Attractive Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom. 

ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to TWO GUINEAS. 


Box Office open from 10 to 4. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Personal 
Application, or by Telephone, 165, Eastern. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid tothe REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 
MANAGER .........0c00c8.0sccccce00. MR. FRED MILLER, 
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CAMBRIDGE THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 


COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE. 


PROPRIETORS AND FREEHOLDERS: 
THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS SINCE REOPENING, OCTOBER 24, 1898. 


This Magnificent Hall is admitted to be one of the Handsomest and most 
Comiortable establishments in London. The Entertainments are supported by 
the Best Talent that can be procured, while the Refreshments are of the Best 
Quality at Proper Charges. 


RE-SEATED, RE-DECORATED, AND BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED. 


The Great Eastern, North London, Metropolitan, and East London Railways 
are in close proximity to the Hall. Trams from all the Principal Routes pass 
the doors. 

MatinEgs, Saturpays, 2.30. 


GRAND PROGRAMME ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Oren 7.15; Saturpays 6.30. PopuLar Prices. 
MANAGER Mr. A. E. OLIVER. 


“LAJSSEZ LES TOUS VENIR” 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


Now Open Every Evening (Sixth Year) at 6.30 and 9.15, under the Management of 
GEORGE E. BELMONT (Barnum’s Beauty), 
Whose accomplished, adroit, and artistic adjuvants are James Murray, Esq., 
Catgut Champion ; Herpert Coxe, Esq., Stage Strokesman, and 
F. O. Terry, Esq., Front Functionary. 


For full alliterative “ad.” of Sunny Old Sads.’ Show, see The Heferee. 


QUEEN'S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 
Close to the East and West India and Victoria Docks, and Blackwall Tunnel. 
PROPRIO in cccccécceccenses Messrs. TOM MALTBY, WICKES, WILLIAMS & CO. 
MANAGER FRED D. HARRIS. 
Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in Londonand Constant Change of Programme, 


The above spacious and magnificent Establishment is now one of the largest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 


The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 


Popular Prices, from 3d, to One Guinea, Doors Open at 6.30; Performance at 7.30. 
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ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL, 


126, VICTORIA STREET ( facing Victoria Station). 
DORI sesie cnsssicesvecesecessercnveseniossesseoonenenser Mr. T. 8S. DICKIE. 

Entirely Re-built, Enlarged, and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfort- 
able Hall of Kntertainment in London. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and 
in the Auditorium, to study the comfort of the Public. The lighting of the Hall by Electricity 
has now been completed, and by the brilliancy of light and coolness throughout, testifying to its 
complete success. The Refreshment Department has been always the careful study of the 
Proprietor. Newly Decorated Billiard Room, with one table by Burroughs & Watts; and 
large Public Bars on the ground floor, and one of the finest Lounges in London. The 
continued and increased popularity of this Establishment sufficiently attests the estimation 
in which it is held. Open at 7.30 p.m. ; commence at 8 P.M. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
NIN oso ich nich aaa tabuss SeERSbOR NGA nian Mr, F. LAW. 


HAMMERSMITH PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W. 


PROPRIETOR Mr. JOHN CHAS. COE. 


Open Every Evening, with a 
WEST END COMPANY. 


Prices From SIXPENCE. 


GENERAL MANAGER ..................... MR. CHAS. HECTOR. 


BEDFORD MUSIC HALL, 


HIGH STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 
PROPRIETORS ....Megssrs. LUCAS & JOHNSON. 


Will re-open February 6th, 1899, with a first-class Company of 
well-known Artistes. 


ALL THE STARS WILL APPEAR IN RAPID SUCCESSION. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


GENERAL MANAGER Mr. CHAS. HECTOR. 
Actinc MANAGER . T. NOBLE 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. Proprietor, Cuartes Retr. Chairman, Warrer Leavsr. 


The Handsomest and most Comfortable Hall in the East of London. Lighted throughout by 
Electricity. Open every Evening with a Constant Change of Star Artistes. Change of Company 
every Week. Trains, Buses, and Trams tothe doors. The handsome new Billiard Saloon is now 
open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Three Full-size Tables by Burroughs & Watts, Limited, and 
Thurston & Co., with all their latest improvements up-to-date. The Saloon is lighted through- 
out by electric light, and is, without doubt, one of the finest in the East or West of London. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 









-— HALL. 


MOHAWK PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK WI LLIAM FRAN CIS MINSTRELS. 


MOHAWK HARRY "HUNTER. MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK . ww MINSTRELS. 


MOHAWK TWENTY -SIXTH YEAR MINSTRELS. 
AND STILL THE BEST. 


MOHAWK — .......- MINSTRELS. 


MOHAWK Hall to be Eat anving yovt of Summer. MINSTRELS. 


ENGLISH’S 


NEW SEBRIGHT TEMPLE OF VARIETIES, HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWIN ENGLISH. 

The Hall is open every evening at 6.15 and 9.15 o’clock, with an all-round First-class 
Company of Sketch and Single Turn Artistes, making it a West-End Music Hall at East-End 
prices, viz., 3d., 5d., 7d., and 1s. Selection by the Model Band each evening. Practical Stage 
Manager kept on the premises. The Hall has been thoroughly Re-decorated, Re-seated, and a 
new Fireproof Pit and Balcony entrance built, making it the most comfortable and cheapest 
place of amusement, bar none ; and the Proprietor constantly on the premises. 






























TELEPHONE NO. 744. 
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WHITE BROS. 


THE LEADING 
PROFESSIONAL 


Hamper Makers, 


Long Row, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Admitted by all to be far in front 
of any other makers. 


We have recently been Patronised by the following Artists :— 









Mr. JOHN J, DYKE Mr. A. KENNATT | Mr. J. DUBOIS 
Mr. NELSON Mr. JOSEPH WILSON Mr, GERALD LISTER 
Mr. W. 0. HINOKS Mr. J. FLETCH Mr. TOM PRESTON 
CHINKO Mr. W. H. HALLATT Mr, P. J. BOGGIS 
THE FIVE FOYS ROBINSON BAKER TRIO Mr, LEN BEVAN 
O’GUST BROS. MARTE THE MEERS 
BROS. LLOYD FOREST & KING THE ZANANS 
HECTOR SELBINE TROUPE. THE BLOSSOMS 
Mr. BARNEY STUART BON BON & RINVALL | ELLIOTT TROUPE 
Mr. DUDLEY HARDING CRUCKSHANKS THE ZOES 

| 


Mr. CHEVERS Mr. BATES MADDISON | PINCO BROS. 
Mr. LANCE LINWOOD | 


And Hundreds of others. ADMITTED BY ALL TO BE THE BEST. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
VI Iss VESTA: “S427 Z. 
THE LONDON IDOL. 
ABSOLUTELY THE BIGGEST ATTRACTION ON THE VARIETY 
STAGE. (Refer to the Managers of the Principal Halls.) 
REFINED TO A DEGREE. 

Every song a study—every study a success. A reputation of years’ standing; 
gaining added lustre year by year; and booked ahead at a princely salary for as 
long as she is desirous of working, by her sole business Manager, 

WALTER DE FRECE. For address, see “ The Hra,” weekly. 
Wiss ADA [2 te eae oe ee 
Pi » 
PHENOMENAL SUCCESS. 
BOOKED UNTIL 1900. 


Continental Agent 


Address—c/o “ The Era” Office, London. 


Iss LEN A VERDI, 


THE MARVELLOUS JUVENILE MIMIC 
AND SPECIALITY DANCER. 


Just concluded Six Weeks’ Engagement, 
ALHAMBRA, LEICESTER SQUARE, &c. 
Specially retained by Cuas. Riper- Nore, Esq., for Pantomime, as the 
“GENI OF THE RING,” 
BRIXTON THEATRE, S8S.W. 
PRINCIPAL LONDON HALLS TO FOLLOW. 
Ayents R. Warner & Co., 20 Wellington Street, Strand. 


LANG AND SHARP, 


THE AMERICAN FLASHLIGHTS, 
IN “THE REPORTER.” (COPY RIGHTED.) 
SO IMITATORS BEWARE. 


THE TWO BEES—Harry ano riora stake, 
The Droll Duettists. 
BUSY HUMMING ALL THE TIME. 


Lost one week only in 1998, 
FULLY BOOKED FOR 1899 AND 1900. 
ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL. 


BOOKED IN FIRST-CLASS HALLS ONLY. 
wo VACANCIES. 
Address—See The Lra, &c., weekly. 
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MARIE LOFTUS, 


AN IDEAL PRINCIPAL BOY, 
Now appearing with enormous success as 


“Robinson Crusoe,” 


Pavilion Theatre, 


London. 


: -" 


Sk 


ene 


MARIE, LOFTUS’ (the Sarah Bernhardt of the Music Halls) FUTURE ENGAGEMENTS : 
Tivoli .. os ee -- 83 weeks | Paragon ee 19 weeks Bedford .. 8 weeks 
London Pavilion - 91 2 Metropolitan Hammersmith 8 . 
Oxford.. ee > -» South London ; : . Moss & Thornton’s, and 
Canterbury .. | Empress, Brixton Livermore Tours. 


HARTLEY MILBURN. 
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MTSs VESTA $$ZSiLLEEX, 
THE LONDON IDOL. 
ABSOLUTELY THE BIGGEST ATTRACTION ON THE VARIETY 
STAGE. (Refer to the Managers of the Principal Halls.) 
REFINED TO A DEGREE. 


Every song a study—every study a success. A reputation of years’ standing; 
gaining added lustre year by year; and booked ahead at a princely salary for as 
long as she is desirous of working, by her sole business Manager, 


WALTER DE FRECE. For address, see “‘ The Hra,” weekly. 
Wiss ADA COLLEY. 
a 

PHENOMENAL SUCCESS. 
BOOKED UNTIL 1900. 
Contamental Agomt, ............s0-cscssscsecensesseeese STEINER, Beri. 


Address—c /o “ The Eva” Oftice, London. 


Liss LEN A VERDI, 


THE MARVELLOUS JUVENILE MIMIC 
AND SPECIALITY DANCER. 
Just concluded Six Weeks’ Engagement, 
ALHAMBRA, LEICESTER SQUARE, &c. 


Specially retained by Cuas. Riper-Nor.e, Esq., for Pantomime, as the 
“GENI OF THE RING,” 
BRIXTON THEATRE, S8S.W. 
PRINCIPAL LONDON HALLS TO FOLLOW. 
NN ins oun saeuaubenmeati R. Warner & Co., 20 Wellington Street, Strand. 


LANG AND SHARP, 


THE AMERICAN FLASHLIGHTS, 
IN “THE REPORTER.” (COPY RIGHTED.) 
SO IMITATORS BEWARE. 


THE TWO BEES—#arrv ano riora stake, 


The Droltl Duettists. 


BUSY HUMMING ALL THE TIME. 


Lost one week only in 188, 
FULLY BOOKED FOR 1899 AND 1900, 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL. 


BOOKED IN FIRST-CLASS HALLS ONLY. 
wo VACANCIES. 
\ddrees—See The Era, &c., weekly. 
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MARIE LOFTUS, 


AN IDEAL PRINCIPAL BOY, 
Now appearing with enormous success 


“Robinson Crusoe,” 
Pavilion Theatre, 


as 


London. 


‘and. 


BLAKE, 


TIME. : 
MARIE“ LOFTUS’ (the Sarah Bernhardt of the Music Halls) FUTURE ENGAGEMENTS : 


Tivoli .. ‘ ws 83 weeks Paragon 
London Pavilion 31 
Oxford . 


Canterbury .. 


° 19 weeks Bedford 
Metropolitan 18 Hammersmith 8 ’ 
30. | South London 12 Moss & Thornton’s, and 

| Empress, Brixton Livermore Tours. 


HARTLEY MILBURN 


8 weeks 
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Muss HARRIETT VERNON. 
“THE PRINCE OF PRINCIPAL BOYS.” 
VOICE, 





FIGURE, 
DRESS, 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE UNIVERSAL PRESS AND PUBLIC TO BE 
REFINED, 
HANDSOME, 
ELEGANT. 
PRINCE (“CINDERELLA”), THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN, 1898-99. 
PANTOMIME, BROADWAY, DEPTFORD, 1899-1900. 


All communications, 216 Tufnell Park Road, N. 


oA. 


ROLAND, 


Tee The Rage of Paris, 


IN HER LATEST CREATIONS, 


THE FIRE DANCE 


AND 
THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 
Now appearing with Enormous Success at the 


Empire Theatre, London, 
Creating a furore at every appearance. 


eee 


“*TLa Roland "is CREATING A FURORE. She is young 
and beautiful, and possesses a fine figure. Her pro- 
ductions are extremely remarkable. Her dances are 
splendidly staged, and presente! with a poetic effect.” 

La Patrie, Paris. 

“The real and colossal sxecess of ‘La Roland’ in 
the Dance of Fire still continues at the Olympia, and 
grows greater e.ch night. It is a spectacle truly pro- 
digious. The success of ‘La Roland’ is greater and 
becomes more grand each night, and no wonder that 
the cro,d presses to applaud the production of this 
veritable artiste who has known how to push to the 
last limits the marvellous execution of this Serpentine 
Dance, which has bee» so well appreciated by the 
Parisia s from its first appearance.”—VFigaro, Paris, 

. “With a handsome figure that ever and anon is 
seen amid t the flowing draperies as if it were carveil 
out in ivory from some class c model, sheso manipulates 
her flowing robes as te simply bewitch the beholder.” 

i ’ Daily Leader, Newcastle. 


; Address GEORGE DE LECLAIRE, Manager en route, or Care of “The Era” Office. 


N | R. BRANSBY WILLIAMS, 


THE POPULAR POWERFUL CHARACTER ACTOR, 
Who has brought Dickens’s Characters to Life. 
The most Refined Entertainment seen at a Music Hall. 
Futty Booxep 1899 anp 1900. 
A SUCCESS! LONDON AND PROVINCES. A SUCCESS! 
Business MANAGER GEO. FOSTER, 408, Srranp. 
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Miss MARIE LLOYD, 


DICK WHITTINGTON, 


CROWN THEATRE, PHECKHAM 
XMAS 98-99. 


Fully Booked in London for the next two years: 


GEO. WARE. 


Telegraphic Address—SONGSTRESS, LUNDON. 
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WALTER BELLONINI, 
After 8 months at the PRINCIPAL LONDON HALLS, opened (CHRISTMAS 
PRINCE’S THEATRE, BRISTOL, 
For run of PANTOMIME. 


RETURNS TO TOWN MARCH 6th, 1899. 
Address—100, Lambeth Road, S.E. 


VER. Eee Be 06RD x GD. 
The GREAT and ORIGINAL ARTHUR LLOYD, The ORIGI- 
NAL LLOYD, who made the name of LLOYD so popular that it has been 


assumed by male and female performers (to help them on to public favour) 
ad nauseam. 

ARTHUR LLOYD booked for MOSS and THORNTON, STOLL, and 
LIVERMORE TOURS, LONDON HALLS, &c. For Address, always see 


back page of Zra, top of last column on right. 


FRED RUSSELL, 


Ventriloquial Dumorist, 
With the Famous Automaton, “COSTER JOE.” 


BOOKED UP FOR THREE YEARS. 


In consequence of the wholesale manner in which Mr. 
Russell’s business has been appropriated by unscrupulous 
performers, Managers are respectfully warned against per- 
mitting any infringement of his rights, as legal proceedings 
must follow. 


232 Vicrorta Park Ro., N.E., or Messrs. Natuan & Somers, 
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JULIE MACKEY 


NOW APPEARING WITH VERY GREAT SUCCESS AS 


The Prince 


IN 


“CINDERELLA ,”. 


ALEXANDRA THEATRE, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON. 


I ING 55 iincicics eacaniaidadbadaxsdestiipedadinihanenes NATHAN & SOMERS. 
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HENRI 





FRENCH, 
The World Renowned 


BICYCLIST 


AND 


COMIC JUGGLER, 


opens at 
KOSTER & BIALS, New York, 


in February, after which he returns to 
England to fulfil another re-engagement 
a 


t 
The EMPIRE, London. 


Enormous success in Panto- 
mime, “Jack and Jill,’ at the 
Palace Theatre, Manchester, 
1888 and 1889. 


Address—c/o The Era Office. 
QSrRELLING & REHEVELL, 
COMEDY 3-BAR ACT. 


Now APPEARING witH Enormous Success at 


FOLIES BERGERE, PARIS. 


WARNING to those Persons who, I hear, are Performing my Celebrated COAT TRICK. 
Patented by me, No. 2,432. 
Proceedings will immediately be taken against any of those Performers or others Per- 
forming or Infringing on my Patents. 
HARRY STELLING, Inventor anp Oricrnator. 
Solicitors—Wer.inorne & Son, 17, Duke Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


he Qs ff HUMANITY,” IN 18 MINUTES. 


“ONLY tw. &% JOHN LAWSON # ™° Sire. 


‘*The money spinner.”—The Rergrer. 


CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS—PARAGON AND NEW BEDFORD, SOUTH 
LONDON, CANNING TOWN, BALHAM. 


Easter—WEST LONDON THEATRE AND GRANVILLE. 
Whit.—SUNDERLAND August—PARAGON. 
Xmas 180—SOUTH LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE 


*“* THE SHIELD OF DAVID.” In Preparation. 
Business MANAGER FREDK.,. C, EARLE. 
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HARRY 
FANCY,” BAWN, 


America’s Marvellous Versatile 
Buck Dancer. Comedian. 


Christmas Arrangements : 


ROYAL (HOLBORN), MARYLEBONE, AND CROYDON. 


SOSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSOOSD 


AGENTS .o.ccesccscccceresccecsvessesssssssecerass AL HAN & SOMERS. 


c 
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SAM LOCKHART, 


acknowledged all over the world, 
by the Profession and Public, to be 


THE GREATEST 
ELEPHANT TRAINER 
EYER KNOWN. 


His latest Chef d’CEuvre is the 
training of ‘‘ Three Graces ’’— 


WILHELMINA, HADDIE, 


AND 


TRILBY. 


do every Trick that ever was done, and many New and Original 


Tricks besides; their smartness and activity surprise all who see 
them perform. 


SAM LOCEHART, 

Owner and Trainer of the Original “ROYAL 
ELEPHANTS,” “JOCK and JENNY,” had the 
honour of performing at Marlborough House, by com- 
mand of H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, Feb. 20th, 
1883; also before HER GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN, at Olympia, London, March 26th, 1887, 
on which occasion HER MAJESTY fed the Ele- 
phants and conversed with Mr Sam Lockhart. 


LA Lwwm™s 


MR COPIED BY MANY— 
EXCELLED BY NONE. 
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(ORGANISED JUNE 1865.) 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
WHERE THEY HAVE PERFORMED FOR 27 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 


PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 
INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triomph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the Press and Public to be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the best Performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in public favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 


Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 
Address all communications as to route, &c., to 


SAM HAGUE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Marsfield Honse, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS,) “INIMITABLE,” LEEDS. 


COMPANY, 
GSGRARITERA ARMS, 


DYER STREET, LEEDS. 


MUSICAL AND 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL. CONTINENTAL. AMERICAN, AND AUSTRALIAN PAPERS KEPT, 
NEW ACT FOR THE VARIETY STAGE, 


WwW. = EK M. P Aa EK 


COMEDIAN AND VARIETY ENTERTAINER, 
n bis New and Up-to-Date Act, entitled 
THE LIVING PUNCH, AND THE PUNCH AND JUDY MAN. 
ELABORATE FIT UP. Gracr ANY Stace 
Wanted Engugements, February 1899 and onwards. 
Wire or write to W. TEMPLE. Arkwright Street, Nottingham 


THE CRAGGS 


GREAT SUCCESS of our New Acrobatic Act, “THE ALPINE MONARCHS.” 


Christmas arrangements, EMPIRE, Leicester Square, and CROWN THEATRE, Peckham 
Short CONTINENTAL TOUR at Easter. 
Agents—R. Warner & Co. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, 3.E, 
J. W. Crace, Proprietor, Thaatre Royal, Leigh, Lancashire. 
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HARRY OHA MIPION, 


COMEDIAN. 





CuristMAs ARRANGEMENTS : 
QUEEN’S, MIDDLESEX, GATTI’S. 
AGENT NAPOLI. 
ANGELO A. AS HER, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
TIVOLI THEATRE, STRAND. 
Composer, Orchestral Arranger, Violinist, Pianist, &e. 
SELECT BANDS FOR BALLS, PARTIES, AND CONCERTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Address as above, or 16, Kempsford Road, Kennington Park, 8.E. 


JOHN HENRY COO K B’S 


ROYAL DRAWING-ROOM CIRCUS, 
EDINBURGH. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 
TO LET FROM THE END OF FEBRUARY. 


Sole Proprietor - - Joun Henry Cooker. 


THEATRICAL BILL BOARDS. 


G. ELLIS & CO. Ltd.. 
SAW MILLS, 


CAINSBOROUCH ROAD, HACKNEY WICK, N.E. 
DOUBLE CROWN AND OTHER BOARDS. 


W HOLESALE PRICES. 


IMPSON’S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 


The Premier Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains its supremacy 
for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate price. ESPECIALLY PATRONISED 
BY AMERICANS. There is also a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and 
cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. Private rooms for large and small parties. Noted for SOUPS, FISH, 
ENTREES, and JOINTS. Saddles of Mutton specially cooked to perfection from 12.30 to 9 p.m. Originator 
of professed Carvers to attend on each customer at separate tables. Matured Wines and Spirits. The largest 
stock of any Tavern in the Kingdom. Bills of all the Theatres to be seen in the Hall. 


E. W. Carnie, Managing Director. 
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CAICEDO, 


KING OF THE WIRE. THE WONDER OF THE [9TH CENTURY. 
No other Performer attempts the Feats performed by CAICEDO. 


No Net Required with his Perfect and Neat Finish to every Trick. Somersaults from Feet to 
Feet, with Boots and Spurs on, with and without Pole. Forward Somersaults of every Description. 
Six Somersaults in Succession. 


CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF ENGLAND. | CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF AUSTRALIA. 
CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF AMERICA. | CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF THE WORLD. 


READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF CAICEDO'S MARVELLOUS PERFORMANCE: 


“A great attraction at the Alhambra is Don Juan 


stands erect on the seat, concluding his performance by 
Caicedo, whose exploits on the wire are really extra 


throwing doub'e and treble somersaults without the aid 
wiinary. How lightly he springs aloft from a sitting of the customary balaace pole.”—Sourn WALES STar. 
wsition on the thin thread of steel! With what mar- “ Don Juan Caicedo is quite justified in assuming the 
lous adroitness and accuracy he revolves in air, title of * king of the wire.’ He performs apparently im- 
siways to return to the same altitude with comp'ete possible feats on a slack wire with the greatest ease 
security! And with what skill, what grace, what ease und finish.” —Lioyn's 
s surprising feats are performel! He is certainly 
ist of rare capa- 
lity.” — Tue Era, 
“Oaicedo has been 
before, but his 
irn created as big a 
sensation as it did 
hen he first appeared 
it the Queen Street 
Hall. He provides a 
wonderful performance 
on the thin wire. Not 
content with walking 
snd jumping, he turns 
back somersaults, and, 
in addition, balances 
himself on the back 
legs of an ordinary 
chair—an act which 
ilmost stopped the 
breath of the specta- 
tors.” WESTERN MAIL. 
“Don Juan A. Cai- 
cedo, the far-famed 
Spaniard, in his mar- 
vellous performance on 
the wire, fairly astoun- 
ed the audience.” 
SOUTH WALES DAILY 
News, 
“Last night at the 
Empire Don Juan 
Caicedo gave a really 
marvellous exhibition bounces and sways un- 
of wire walking, and * der his movements in 
we can truthfully say ’ a fashion that would 
that we have never : be confusing to anyone 
“een anyone to equal . 4 ‘ F . i but an expert, he dons 
him in his line of busi- a pair of top-boots with 
ness. The wire is erec- high heels and heavy 
ted’ from the back of spurs, and does still 
the stage to the foot of : more difficult move- 
the balcony, most of : ri 7 : ments with the great- 
the work being done est ease, fully entitling 
over the heads of the people in the stalls, which makes him to the cognomen ‘ King of the Wire.’ "—S1Tar. 
the performance doubly hazardous. He commences by “Don Juan Caicedo has once again come to show 
valking and running up and down the wire, which he Londoners his extraordinary ability as 4 funambulist. 
follows by throwing somersaults backwards and for- The accomplishment as a dancer and acrobat that Juan 
wards, concluding each feat by alighting on his feet. exhibits on his narrow causeway are more than are 
He then puts on a pair of Wellington boots, and goes possessed by a good many specialists in these lines. 
through much the same tricks, in addition to which he It is a marvellous show.”’—Licensep ViICTUALLERS 
balances a chair on the two back legs on the wire and MIRROR. 


The entire Press of France, Russia, Germany, and Austria- in fact, throughout the World— 
are equally enthusiastic in their remarks concerning CAICEDO’S Marvellous Performances. 


Now fulfilling a Return Engagement in AMBRICA, and drawing a Tremendous Audience at each Performance, 
RETURNS TO ENGLAND SHORTLY. For Vacant Dates and Terms, Address, NATHAN & Somers, London ; 
or, American Agent, J. J. Anmstrrona; 10 Union Square; New York. Permanent Address, c/o The Era Office. 
Caicepo’s WIRES ARE SurPLigpD By BULLIVANTS, Lrp. 


only comparatively new. It is 
the returnof Don Juan 
Caicedo, the king of the 
wire,who created asen- 
ition here a few years 
“go. No other per- 
former ever attempts 
Caicedo’s feats, At 
running, leaping, pi- 
rouetting, and somer 
saults on the wire, the 
famous Columbian is 
mequalled. He per- 
forms in heavy spurred 
riding boots aseasily as 
in slippers.”— WEEKLY 
TIMES AND Ecuo, 

“ EMPIRE.—I¢ was 
almost impossible to 
get within seeing dis- 
tance at this popular 
house last night, and 
the crowded audience 
were rewarded with a 
capital programme, the 
chief turn, of course, 
being the performance 
on the rope by Senor 
Caicedo, His feats are 
breathlessly daring, 
and, and after pirouet- 
ting and somersaulting 
on the wire, which 
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BLACKPOOL. — GRAND THEATRE AND 
OPERA HOUSE. 


MANAGER ............- pedenvesbebnkeaen opasenee Mr. T. SERGENSON. 

The Press says :—* 'The Grand is the prettiest theatre in the world.” 

“ Everybody charmed with this magnificent temple of the drama.” 

Mr. H. Beersoum TREE says :—“ There is no theatre in either London or 
the provinces better appointed or better managed.” 

Mr. H. Beersoum Tree says :-—“ It is the most perfect theatre in England.” 

Mr. Witson Barrerr says it is the most perfect theatre he ever per- 
formed in. 

Congratulations and Compliments on every hand from both Public and Professions. 
Every Comfort and Convenience provided for the Patrons of this lovely Theatre. 
Each portion of the Theatre is provided with separate Refreshment Rooms. 
The Theatre is thoroughly warmed and ventilated on the most modern principle. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. OWN INSTALLATION. 

MATCHAM’S MASTERPIECE IS A MODEL THEATRE, 

FINANCIAL AND ARTISTIC SUCCESS. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EVERYONE TO BE THE THEATRE. 
SECOND TO NONE IN THE KINGDOM. 

EVERY COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR THE ARTISTS. 

The most Comfortable and Perfect Dressing Rooms of any Theatre in England, 


Only First-class Companies. Holds at Ordinary Prices over £200. Open all the Year round. 
Holds at the same Prices £60 more than any Theatre in the Town. 


BOGNOR (SUSSEX). 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 
Fully Licensed. Scenery. Good Stage, 40x28. Height to Fly-rail, 18 feet. Grid, 32 feet. 
Hall holds 800. Good Dressing Rooms, Minor Halls for Lectures, &c. 
Sharing Terms. Good Companies. 
MANAGER Mr. EDWD. WOOD. 
The Royal Library. 


BOURNE (LINCS.,). 
CORN EXCHANGE. 
Size, 78 ft. x 38 ft. Stage, 18 ft. x 27 ft. 
Good Dressing Rooms, &c. Licensed for Stage Plays. 
Near Peterborough, Grantham, Stamford, and Spalding. 
Dates and Terms on application to the Manager. 


BRUSSELS.—THEATRE ROYAL DE L’ALCAZAR. 
SoLe LesskeE AND MANAGER M. CH. LAURI. 
THE ONLY ENGLISH MUSIC HALL IN BELGIUM. 


BEST ENGLISH AND FRENCH TALENT ONLY ENGAGED. 


All Business done through 
R. Waryer & Co., Naruan & Somers, London, 
and Garnnet, Brussels. 
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BRIDPORT, DORSET.—RIFLE DRILL HALL. 


Dramatic License. Complete Fit-up. Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 
Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &e. 
Apply to CAPTAIN WHETHAM, Bridport. 


CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(Population, including places immediately adjoining, over 14,009.) Size, 100 feet by 45 feet ; 
10 feet high. The only Hall in Chelmsford Licensed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms, 
Hall well Heated and Seated ; Holds 800 persons ; 500 Chairs provided. Stage, 28 ft. x 20 ft. 
Good Touring Companies do well, Hall-Keeper and Manager, J. H. Rowe, Chelmsford. 
Dates and Terms on application, addressed — 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
STEVENSON MEMORIAL HALL, 

The property of the Corporation, largest in Chesterfield. Seats 1200. Acoustic pro: erties good. Licensed 
for Dramatic Performances. Proscenium Opening, 26 ft wide, and 24 ft.6in. high. Stage, 48 ft. 6 in. w de, 
ind 35 ft. 8in. from front to back. Height from Stage to Fly Beam at front of Stage, 20 ft 6 in., at back, 19 ft 
Height of Grid Beams above front of Stage, 43 ft. 

THE LECTURE HALL in the same building seats 20°. Heated throughout with Hot Water. - 
ASSEMBLY ROOM, MARKET HALL, sea‘s 30 
For Vacant Dates and Terms apply to GEO. PRESKEY, Secretary 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 
ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d, 10 3s. 6d.) £139. 

NONE BUT FIRST-CLASS ATTRACTIONS RECEIVED. 
Applications— Mr. JOHN HORGAN, Manacer. 


DALTON -IN - FURNESS. 
CO-OPERATIVE HALL. 
76 tt. by 40 ft., including Balcony. Seats 900. Height from platform to 
ceiling 17 ft. One day, £2. 10s.; second day, £2; each succeeding day, £1. 10s. 
Licensed for Plays. 


Seat 700. 














Apply, J. WERRY, Secretary. 


DARLINGTON. CENTRAL HALL. 
FULLY LICENSED. 
THE LEADING HALL. SEAT 1,000. 
IE 10 ecngaicnitn Epwarp Woo ter, 36, Priestgate, Darlington. 


DARTMOUTH (S. DEVON). 
SUBSCRIPTION ROOMS. 
Dramatic License. Hall 80 ft. by 26 ft. Removable Stage, 23 ft. by 16 ft. Dressing 
Rooms, Lavatories, &c. Seat 700. 
lor Dates and Terms apply to the Lessee, 


R. COOMBE CRANFORD, Fairfax Place, Dartmouth. 
GOOLE-THEATRE ROYAL. 


PROPRINTOR <o5000scesccesee CHAS. BROMLEY, 
Wine Merchant. 

This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Good Stock of Scenery and Working Appliances. 
Population, 17,000 ; population of district, 21,000. 

Goole is distant from Grimsby 40 miles ; Doncaster, a Gainsboro’, 38 ; 
Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29 ; Wakefield, 27 ; Castleford, 22; Pontefract, 19; 
Hull, 24; Leeds, 30; and York, 30 miles. 

Also Public Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes. Easy rental. 
For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 
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LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


SoLE ProprietoR AND MANAGER: 
Liztut.-CoL,. J. A. WINSTANLEY, 


To whom all business communications should be addressed. 


RHYL (N. WALES). 
TOWN HALL ASSEMBLY ROOM. 

79 ft. by 40 ft. 3 in., including gallery. Seats 750. Height of Hall, 22 ft. 
One day, £2. 10s.; each succeeding day, £2. If wanted for a week or more, 
5 per cent. reduction. Licensed for Plays. 

Apply to A. ROWLANDS, Clerk to the Council. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER ...Mr. L. M. SNOWDON. 


THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 
WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 
RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. PROFESSIONAL BAND. 
Pricrs—Private Boxes, from Half a Guinea; Dress Circle, 2s.; Pit, 1s. ; 

Gallery, 6d. 
NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. 


SWADLINCOTE—THE TOWN HALL 


(Licensed for Stage Plays, Music, and Singing) 
IS NOW OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


The population within One and a half miles of the Town Hall is about 20,000. 
Vacant dates and other particulars may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned, 

THOMAS KIDD, C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 


Urban District Council, Town Surveyor’s Office, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 


TROWBRIDGE-TOWN HALL. 
VERY HANDSOME AND SPACIOUS. 
LET FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
LICENSED BY COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Great Hall, 90 ft. by 40 ft. Commodious stage. Acoustic properties 
perfect. Splendidly lighted and heated. Will seat 700, and gallery 100. 


Apply to T. 8. Hitz, Clerk to Urban District Council, Trowbridge. 
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BELFAST THEATRES.—The ROYAL | OSEPH E BLAMPHIN, 
and the GRAND OPERA HOUSE. CHARACTER, DESCRIPTIVE, AND Actor VocAList. 
Managing Director, Mr. Frep W. WARDEN. | New Songs (fully protected), 
For Vacant Dates at both Theatres, address always, | 2nd Engagement, Principal Tenor, 
Theatre Royal. Telegraphic Address,“ Warden, Belfast.” | MOORE & BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
Ad ress-—St. James's Hall, London, W. 
(\RoPP AND ENNIS, 
REFINED COLOURED AMERICAN ARTISTES. 











[)UBLIN. QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE. | 


Sole Proprietor and Patentee, Mr. ELLIS JonEs. | Fast a Dates for Spring 1599. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. W. WaIreREAD. | ~~ natn and F articulars, 
None but the best Travelling Companies received. ddress, c/o “ The Era. 





Terms, &c., address— J. W. WHITBREAD. M R. EF. V. ST. Seas 
4 “THE POPULAR SONG WRITER.” 
“THE FAMOUS TOPICAL SINGER.” 








YREAT YARMOUTH.—ROYAL AQUA- Whose Songs are in every Panto. worth naming. 

I RIUM THEATRE. Open all the Year Round. All Letters, c/o “ The Era” London, W.C. 
Largest Theatre in the Eastern Counties. Capable of 7Ihe | 1 " 
holding £130. First-class Companies only received. | J. DAVIES, Tuearrican and Crrevs Boor, 

Sole Proprietor, Mr. J. W. NIGHTINGALE. * SHOR, and SANDAL MAKER, 16, ARTHUR STREET, 


New OxrorD STREET, Lonpon. A Practical Man in 
Every Department. A large Stock on Hand. Try 
- - 4 x m a is “ Davis's Unrivalled Ballet Shoes, 1s. 9d. per pair. Pro- 
( YREAT YARMOUTH.—THE AT RE vincial and Continental Orders punctually attended to. 
J ROYAL. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of 


Wales. No Debentures. Silver Tickets entirely MIGHTS FOR THE MILLION— 


abolished. Re-constructed and decorated from plans 








“ . a oo a Buy of the Maker, 8. REID, Artist in Shapes, and 
e Frank a Esq. gg ag ghee em only | Theatrical Hosier to all the principal Theatres. A large 
received. —Sole Proprietor, Mr. J. W. NIGHTINGALE. assortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
a hand, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 


punctually attended to on remittance, and a perfect 
y . Ur) . hid fit guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, W.C. 
| ONDON, 8.W -—Hicury RecomMENDED | Every description of Animal Skins made to order. 

4 APARTMENTS, With Good Pianos. 

Eee eee =A BO RLSAL D NAGLE, 

‘ nM Ch iacaieeatn . 41 ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 

9 and 11, Claverton Street, St. George's Square. UNITED KINGDOM. EsTaBLisHen 1856, 

3 & 4 Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
First-class Positions, Shop Boards, Boardmen supplied. 
a 








W ee . ee WHO MADE THE BLONDIN DONKEY ? 
ic 

7 — “ “ - e a N + 

4 Will hold upwards of 3,000, Electric light and full onentinie’ Tr N = Hye dy ees 

licence. Population of Wigan Union, a radius of three Endell Street, W.0. Animals, ‘Waute Figures. ond 

miles from the Theatre, 300,000. | Pantomime Properties made with despatch and finish 
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“ DUCHESS” CORSET 
- constructed on a graceful model for the present style of dress, the shape being 

permanently retained by a series of narrow whalebones placed diagonally across 
the front, gradually curving in and contracting the Corset at the bottom of the 


busk, whereby the size of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, a permanent 
support afforded, and a fashionable and elegant appearance secured. 


Black, White, and Dove, 10s. 6d. and 14s. 6d.; New Long Waist 
Style, White, Super Black italian Cloth or Satin, 21s. 

The celebrated TAPER BUSK used in these Corsets is the MOST SUPPLE and 
COMFORTABLE of ALL BUSKS, and ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE, On pur- 
chasing, it is necessary to see that the name W. THOMAS is stamped on the Corset. 


YOUNG, CARTER & OVERALL 


(Sole Proprietors. Wholesale only), 
117 & 118, WOOD STREET, LONDON. 
MAY BE PURCHASED OF ALL DRAPERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS. 


If any difficulty in procuring, please apply to above for address 
of nearest retailer. 


BRiInN’sS OXYGEN. 


To ensure good quality and reliable Cylinders, Buy only from the Brix Compantes or their 
accredited Agents. 


THOMAS' PATENT. 


ADDRESSES : 


BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, 


34, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works : 


MANCHESTER OXYCEN COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
Great Marlborough S8t., Manchester. 


69, Horsererry Roap, 8.W. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


BIRMINGHAM OXYCEN COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
Saltley Works, Birmingham. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO.S 


NOVELTIES FOR 1899. 


NEW SONGS OF eae MEBIY, 


“ BELOV ED” (3 keys).. : 
‘JUST FOR ONCE” (2 keys) 
‘O LIKE A QUEEN” (3 keys) .. 
“ WITHOU T THEE” (Sans-toi) (3 key 8). 
“ THINE FOR EVER” (Avec-toi) (2 keys) 
“MY LIFE, MY ALL” cee = 
“A FAIRY SONG” .. ° 
“MY LADY WAITS” (2 keys) ws 
“THE CASTLE OF MY HEART’ 
“VOICES IN THE ABBEY” - keys 
“GREEK LOVE SONG” . 
“LOVE'S PARADISE” 
“THE GUARDIAN ANGEL” 
“ROSES ASLEEP” 


DANCE AND “PIANO MUSIC, 


“BIRDS OF PASSAGE” WALTZ Craupe Trevor. 
“LOVE IN VENICE” WALTZ .. CLaupr TREVOR. 
“ PICCADILLY ” WALTZ.. .. CLAUDE TREVOR, 
“SERENATA FLORENTINA” .. CLAupE Trevor. 


2s. each net. 
ANGELO MASCHEKONI, 
SYBIL PALLISER. 
FRANCES ALLITSERS. 
.. Guy D’HARDELOT. 
.. Guy D’HARDELOT, 
.. GUY D’HARDELOT. 
Epiru A. Dick. 
V. Hemery. 
Fr. Conepon. 
J. HOLBROOK. 
N. LAMBELET. 
E. St, QUENTIN. 
ee -» Liza LEHMAN. 
oe . Lanpon RonaLp. 


“28. onsh aes, 


“ TRANSIT OF VENUS” WALTZ N. LAMBELE?. 
“TRANSIT OF VENUS” BARN DANCE N. LamBetet. 
“ TRANSIT OF VENUS” POLKA N. LAMBELET. 
“TRANSIT OF VENUS” LANCERS N., LAMBELET, 
“ TRANSIT OF VENUS” SELECTION N. LAMBELEr. 


“OAPTIVE LOVE” BARN DANCE CLAuDE TREVOR, 
“ORIANA” WALTZ os PorrLewe.. Rove. “LIEBESTRAUM” GAVOTTE R. Pecuotscu. 
“VICTORIOUS” QUICK MARCH PorpLeweE.t Rovtx. “GAVOTTE ELEGANTE” SYBIL PALLISER. 


ALBUMS. 


“SOUVENIR DE MONTE CARLO” (6 morceaux originaux), NICOLA ZErPiLLi, 28, net. 
ASCHERBERG’S THIRD BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED DANCE ALBUM, Is. ner. 
Ditto, aumaages § for Violin or Sn ce Seet aaa, 6d. net. 


E. ASCHERBERG & Co., 
46, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Publishers of Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, Philemon et Baucis, French Maid, Orlando Dando, 
Transit of Venus, Gentleman Joe, Pantomime Rehearsal, &c. 
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1899. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD LEDGER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BY POST, TWELVE STAMPS. 


CONTENTS. 


Dramatic and Musical Calendar 
Stories told by Dramatic and Musical 


Artistes—TIllustrated by Photo- 
graphs and Autographs :— 
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TERRY ... aa Sate 

A Dramatic Master. ‘By Joun Hare 
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_ Barrett. sii gee 

To the Actor—Golf. By GrorGE 
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By Kyrie BetLew ; 

My Little Italian... By EVELYN 
Minzarp . 

Hard Times in the Land o’ "Cakes. 
By E. W. Royce.. 
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Luoyp ... 
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A Good Joke. By Frep Kaye . 

“On The Mat.” By Henry Nevit.e 

Disinfecting an Artiste. By 
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The Unrehearsed Effect. By R.G. 
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A Salvation Lass. By Epna May 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THEATRICAL CLEANERS AND DYERS. 


The CHEMICAL CLEANING and DYEING COMPANY are now recognised by 
the Profession to be the Best 


CLEANERS AND DYERS 


OF 


DRESS & FURNITURE FABRICS. 


Special to (git Wardrobe 
; | Work 


ee | Si Collected 
and 36 : and 


Costumiers. | BE Delivered 


Managers 


from 


SHORTEST } Theatres 
TIME. between 


each Show. 
LOWEST 


= Yours faithfully, 
PRICES. T. HARRIS, 


Manager. 


Managers will do well to communicate with us BEFORE getting 
CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, and COSTUMES CLEANED or DYED. 


DYEING ORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION EXECUTED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Managers treated with for quantities, Artists’ private work carefully attended to. 


NOVELTIES : Spirit Dyeing and Glove Cleaning by Machinery. 
6, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Telegrams—* Cleaning, London,” eM MIS Telephone No. 3,923 Gerrard. 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 5. Last Quarter. 3h. 22m. a.m. Jan. 18. First Quarter, 4h, 36m. p.m. 
11. New Moon, 10b. 50m. p.m. 26. Full Moon, 7h. 34m. p.m. 


Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers, but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 
GrouGe Prevr’s Polyhymnia, 1590. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


and sets. 


Ist Aerer Cuaristmas. [Edward Terry at Sandringham, 1897. 

G. V. Brooke's first London appearance (Othello), Olympic, 1848. 
Alhambra, Attercliffe, opened, 1898. 

Bolton Theatre burned down, 1888. 


© OW =-3 SS St Co bo 


Grand Opera House, Paris, opened, 1875. 
Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 
Ss Charles Kean at Windsor Cistle (Henry JV”, Pt.2) with Sam. Phelps,1853. 
& | ist arrer Eprrewany. [Fire at Court Theatre, Liverpool, 1897. 
M | Charles Kean in Twelfth Night at Windsor Cxstle, 1852. 
Tu | G. V. Brooke drowned in the “ London,” 1866. 
W | Paul Bedford died, 1871. 
TH | Olympic closed as a Music Hall, 1895. 
Richard Archer Prince, murderer of Wm. Terriss, declared insene, 1898. 
Pritice of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 
2npD AFTER Epreuany. [Conversion of England, religious play, at Church 
Mrs. Nisbett (Lady Boothby) died, 1858. [ House, Westminster, 1898. 
Lola Montes died, 1861. 
Nicolini (Ernest Nicolas), second husband of Adelina Patti, died, 1898. 
Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 
Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End, burned down, 1884: 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finally closed, 1882. 
3p Arrer Eripuany. [Opening of Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 
Last public appearance of Madame Schumann, 1891. 
Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832, 
Macready revived King Lear at Covent Garden, 1838. 
New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 
Lord Chamberlain’s Circular respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869. 
Sir Joseph Barnby died, 1896. 
Seprvacesima Sunpay. [Charlotte Cushman as Romeo at Princess's, 1855. 
| Surrey Theatre burned down, 1865. 
;\| Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft opened Haymarket with Moncey, 1880. 


| 
| 
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THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


The year 1899 is the latter part of the 5659th 298th cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commenio- } 
and the beginning of the 566%th vear since the rated March 26-April 2; Feast of Pentecost, May 15; <j 
creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- the White Fast, or Day of Atonement, September 15; 

} tation. The year 5660 (which is a leap year, consiat- the Feast of Tabernacles, September 19; and the 
s ing of 384 daye) of the Jewish Era commences Feast of the Eighth Day, September 26. ‘ 
{\ on September 5, 1899, being the 17th year of the ly 
uv 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


wl 


i 





i 

Feb. 3. Last Quarter, 5h. 24m. p.m. Feb. 17. First Quarter, Sh. 52m. a.m. I 
10. New Moon, 9h. 32m. a.m. 25. Full Moon, 2h. 16m. p.m. 

Muse! bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate--- > 
This day’s St. Valentine’s.— Drayton. : 

p.| 

MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. M.| W 


W | Julius Cesar at Windsor Castle, 1850. Grand Th., Hebburn, opened 1897. 
| TH | Theatre Royal, Glasgow, burned down, 1879. 

F | T. W. Robertson died, 1871. 

Ss Good for Nothing produced at Haymarket by Buckstone, 1857. 

S Sexacesima Sunpay. [John Poole died, 1872. 
Ms Sir Henry Irving born, 1838. 
Tu Queen's Theatre, Swindon, opened, 1898. 
W | Lohengrin first performed in England at Her Majesty's, 1880. 
Tu Theatre Royal, Dublin, burned down, 1880. 

F = Charles Wyndham’s first appearance in London, at the Royalty, 1862. 
S | Oxford Music Hall partly destroyed by fire, 1868. 

S&S | Quixquacrsmma Sunvay. [Madame Celeste died, 1882. 





M | Richard Wagner died, 1883. | 13|M 

| Tu | Lady of Lyons produced by Macready at Covent Garden, 1838. 14/ Tt 
15 WwW Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 15|W 
16 | TH | American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. j 16| Tr 
17|F | John Braham died, 1856. 17\F 
18/8 Charlotte Cashman died, 1876. 18/8 
19 | & ist w Leyr. [Question asked in Commons re Nelson's Enchantress, 1897. | 19); S 
20 | M | Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811, 20| M 
21 | Tu Madge Robertson's (Mrs. Kendal) début as a child, Marylebone Th., 1854, | 21/ Tv 
22| W  Blondin died, 1897. , 29|W 


23 | Tu | Death of Mrs, Nye Chart, 1892. 

24|F | Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at Lyceum, 1879. 

25'S | The Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded, 1831. 
26|S [ Macready’s Farewell at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851, 


AOoneaaw4#a4aVta4qtaeGqa4wa4at aww 


2np in Lent. 


j ° or 
27 | M_ | John Clayton died, 1888. 271M 
28 | Tu | Empire, Nottingham, opened, 1898. °8 1 Ty 
es 29 |W 
; 30) TH 
ECLIPSES IW 1899. 31\F 
In the year 1899 there will be five Eclipses, three 0h, 12 m.morn., in longitude 49° East of Greenwich, peminiiliene 
) of the Sun and two of the Moon. and latitude 56° South. Central Eclipse ends 
| I.—A partial Eclipse of the Sun, January 11-12, generally at 1 h. 43 m. morn., in longitade 76° West 
| invisible at Greenwich. of Greenwich, and latitude 59° South. Eclipse ends Jcuivs Ca 
11.—A partial Eclipse of the Sun, June 8, visible on the Earth generally at 3 h. 15 m. morn., in longi- homer, re 
at Greenwich. tude 125° West of Greenwich, and latitude 35° South. — — 
2 ttyle. Fin 


IlI,.—A total Eclipse of the Moon, June 23, 
invisible at Greenwich. 

IV.—An annular Eclipse of the Sun, December 
2-3, invisible at Greenwich. Begins on the Earth 
generally on December 2 at 10 b, 40 m, aft.,in longi- 
tude 94° Bast of Greenwich, and latitude 31° South. 
Central Eclipse begins generally on December 3 at 
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Zealand, Tasmania, and the south-west corner of 
Australia, 
V.—A partial Eclipse of the Moon, December 


The line of Central Eclipse will be visible only in 
the Antarctic Regions, passing near to the South 
Pole. A partial Eclipse will be visible in New 
16-17, visible at Greenwich. 


course in 3 
365 days, b 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 5, Last Quarter, 4h. 7m. a.m. March _ First Quarter, 3h. 24m. a.m, 
11, New Moon, 7h. 53m. p.m. . Full Moon, 6h. 19m, a.m. 


When daffodils begin t to peer, — 
With, heigh! the doxy over the dale, — 

Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year ; 

For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale.—‘‘ Wivter’s Tae.’ 


8. rises 
and sets. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Sam. Phelps’s last appearance on stage as Wolsey, at Imperial Th., 48R 
Complimentary Benefit to Ben Webster, 1874. 40s 
Barnum’s Theatre and Museum, New York, burned down, 1868. 44K 
London Assurance produced at Covent Garden, 1841. 453 
3rp 1x Lent. [Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856, 39R 
Performance of The Gondoliers at Windsor Castle, 1891. 47s 
Chirgwin's début at Koster and Bial’s, New York, 1898. 35R 
Aimée Desclée died, 1874. 50s 
Francis Beaumont, dramatist, died, 1616. 30R 
Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 54s 
Avenue Theatre opened, 1882. 26R 
4ru 1x Lent. [John Lawrence Tovle born, 1828, 57s 
Shiel Barry died, 1897. 2 . R 
Alfred German Reed died, 1895. 

Alhambra first opened as the Panopticum, 1854. 
Corney Grain died, 1895. 

Nellie Farren’s Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1898 ; 
Mrs. German Reed died, 1895. 

5ru1n Lent. [Oxford Music Hall first opened, 1861. 
Mdlle. Mars, French comédienne, died, 1847. 

Charles Fechter appeared as Hamlet at Princess's, 1861. 

John Liston died, 1846. 

Opera House, Nice, burned down, 1881; loss of 62 lives. 

Licence granted Manchester Palace of Varieties, 1891. 

Edmund Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Covent Garden, 1833. 
Paum Sunpay. [Wilson Barrett's revival of Romeo and Juliet at Court | 6 21s 

M = John Ryder died, 1885. [Th., 1881.| 5 50r 

Tu New dy York Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, opened, 1898. 16 24s 

W_~W-<.S. Gilbert v. Edward Ledger, libel action for £1,000 damages ; Jury 45Rr 

TH Susann Butts Theatre erected, 1580. [disagreed, 1898. 28s 

F | Beethoven died, 1827. 41k 


OoLD AND WwEWw STYLE. 


1878. 


| 
| 
L 


17R 
; 19R 


| 
| 
| 


£7,260 realised, 





14s 
5oR 
17s 
54R 


Jciivs Cassar, with the aid of Sosigenes, an astro- 
nomer, reformed the Roman Calendar, whence 
arose the Julian Calendar, and the Julian, or old 
ttyle. Finding that the sun performed his annual 
course in 365} days nearly, he divided the year into 
365 days, but every fourth year into 366, ‘adding a 
day that year before February 24, which, being the 
sixth of the calendars, and, being thus rec koned 
tw ice, gave occasion to the name bissextile, or what 
? we also call leap year. 
This calendar was further reformed by order of 


Pope Gregory XIII., whence arose the term Grego- 
rian, or new style. This new style is now observed 
by every European country except Russia. The year 
of Julius was too long by nearly eleven minutes, 
which amounts to about three days in four hundred 
years. Gregory therefore ordered that there should 
be omitted a day in every three centuries out of four; 
so that every century, which would otherwise be a 
bissextile year, is made to be only a common year, 
excepting only such centuries as are exactly divisible 
by fours, which happens once in four centuries, 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April 3. Last Quarter, 11h. 56m. a.m. April 17. First Quarter, 1h. 43m. p.m, 
10. New Moon, 6h. 21m, a.m. 25. Full Moon, 7h, 22m. p.m. 


Can trouble live with April days, 
Or sadness in the summer moons,—TENNYSON. 


| S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and wste. 


lL 
| 
Salvini’s first appearance in England at Drury Lane, as Othello, 1875. 5 38R 
Easter Sunpay. [Theatres Commission commenced sittings, 1892. : 338 
Johannes Brahms died, 1897. [opened, 1898. | © 34R 
Empire Palace, Glasgow, opened, 1897. New Royalty, Morecambe, . 3ts ! 
Middleton and Rowley’s play, The Spanish Gipsy, St. George's Hall, 1898. | 29R | 
Covent Garden opened with Italian Opera; début of Mme. Alboni, 1847. 6 398 
Clement Scott's Apology to Dramatie Profession appeared, 1898 25R 
Alexandra Palace reopened, 1898. | 6 43s 
Low Sunpay. [Death of Samuel French, 1898, . 21k 
10 Opening of Highbury Barn, 1871. 46s f 
11 || Imperial Theatre reopened, 1898. 16R 
12 Lawrence Barrett's first appearance on London stage at Lyceum, 1884. 49s 
13 Handel died, 1759. 12R 
14 John Wilkes Booth shot Pres. Lincoln at Ford's Th., Washington, 1865. 52s 
15 Opening of Imperial Theatre, Westminster, with Jennie Lee in Jo, 1876. TR 
16 2xparrer Easter. [Princess's Theatre closed, 1898. 56s 
17 St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, reopened as Matinée Theatre, 1897. 
18 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. 
19 Opening of Palace Theatre of Varieties, Cork, 1897. 
20 Mr. Beerbohm Tree commenced management at the Comedy, 1887. 
21 Racine, French poet and dramatist, died, 1699. 
22 Grantham Theatre burned down, 1888. Thos. Haynes Bayly died, 1839. 
23 3rp arrer Easter. [Shakespeare born, 1564; died, 1616. 4 50R 
24 Garrick Theatre, W.C., opened by John Hare, 1889. 9s 
2b ‘| Alhambra Palace opened as a theatre, 1871. 46n 
t 96 Henry Irving and Ellen Terry performed at Sandringham before the 128 | 
97 "my W.-C, Macready died, 1873. [| Queen, 1889. 42r 
28 Opening of the new Her Majesty’s by Beerbohm Tree, 1897. 15s 
99 Sir Michael Costa died, 1884, aged 73. [1897. 39R 
30) = 47H arrer Easter. | Forbes Robertson revived Othello, T.R., Manchester, 19s 





THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
THE QUEEN.—Vicrort,, of the United Kingdom THE QuEEN's SoNs.—The Prince of Wales (Albert 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender ofthe | Edward), born November 9, 1841; married, March 10, 
Faith, Empress of India. jorn, May 24, 1819; 1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Theirchildren: 
sneceeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, born 
King William IV., June 20, 1837; crowned in West- January 8, 1864,died January 14, 1892 ; George, Duke 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress of York, born June 3, 1865, married July 6, 1893, 
’ of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877, Her parents Princess May of Teck (elder son, Prince Edward, born 
were Prince Edward, Dukeof Kent and Strathearne 1894); Louise, born Feb. 20, 1867, married July 27, | 
| (fourth son of George III.), and Victoria Mary 1889, to the Duke of Fife, and has issue : Victoria, ‘ 
Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- born July 6, 1868; Maude, born November 26, 1869, 
Saalfield. The Queen married Feb, 10, 1840, Prince | married July 22,1896, to Prince Charles of Denmark ; 


) Francis Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, died | Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died April 7, 1871, { 
{) Dec. 14, 1861. { \ 
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MAY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 2. Last Quarter, 5h. 47m. p.m. 
9. New Moon, 5h. 39m. p.m. 


May 31. Last Quarter, Wh. 55m. p.m. 


oO blithe new-comer ! I hare heard— 
I hear thee and rejoice ; 

shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice? 


O Cuckoo! 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


| "Meyerbeer died, 1864. 


Death of Barry Sullivan, 1891. 


RoGation Sunpay. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION, 





Tu 
17|W 
18 
19 | F 
20 Ss 
21 | - Wuir Sunpay. 


99 | M | Richard Wagner bora, 1813, 


93 Tu Opening of second Alesandra Palace, 1873. 
94 iW | Savage Club Matinée at Her Majesty’s, in aid of Prince of Wales's Hospital | 
TH Death of C. J. Phipps, theatrical architect, 1897. 

Opening of Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway, with Nizic, 


25 
} 26 F 
| 27|8 | Boseombe Theatre opened, 1895. 
8 28) S&S Trinity Sunpay, 


30 | ' Tu 


Joseph Addison, author of Cate, born, 1672. 


Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 

Niblo’s Theatre. New York, burned down, 1872. 

Shakespeare becomes joint proprietor of Blackfriars Theatre, 1589. 
{Richard Cumberland, Evglish dramatist, died, 1811. 
School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane, 1777. 

Tu | Cirque Molier, Paris, burnt down, 1897. 
W | Riot at Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 
Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 
Georges Jacobi's Benefit at Alhambra, Leicester Square, on his retirement,| 1 
Drop-curtain burned at Princess’s Theatre during Richard I1., 1857. | 
[Max Maretzek, impresario, died, 1897. 

John Hare reappeared at the Court Theatre, Sluane 
Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884. 
Virginius produced at Coveut Garden, 1820, under the directicn of Sheridan. 
|'T' | Royal General Theatrical Fund Banquet, Sir Geo Newnes in chair, 1897. 
Last night of the old Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 

Leotard’s first appearance in England at the Alhambra, 1861. 

{Floral Hall, Covent Garden, opened, 1861. 


[Opéra Comique, Paris, burned down, 1887; 400 lives | 8 
} 29 | M | Charles Keau’s last appearance on stage at Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, | 3 
Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838. 
1 31| W | Alexandra Opera House (Park Theatre), opened, 1873. 3 


May 17. First Quarter, 5h. 13m. p.m. 
25. Full Moon, th. 49m. a.m. 


WorpDsworthH. 


8. rises 
and sets. 


35R 
22: 
3lr 
25s 
27R 
28s 
24R 
3ls 
20R 
35s 
17R 
383s 
14R 
42s 
llr 
45s 
8R 
48s 
5R 
51s 
2R 
53s 
OR 
56s 
58r 
59s 
56R 
ls 
54R 
38 
52r 


Schiller died, 1805. 


[1898. 


Square, 1897. | 


| 
| 


[ Fund, 1898. 


1890, 
[lost. 


[1873. | 8 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—CONTINUED. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg (Alfred Ernest Albert), 
born Aug. 6, 1844; married Jan. 23; 1874, Graud 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. Issue :-- 
Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born Oct. 15, 1874; Marie, 
born Oct. 29, 1875, married Jan. 10,1893, Prince 
Ferdinand of Roumania; Victoria Melita, born Nov.25, 

| 1876, married 1894 Grand Duke of Hesse; Alexandra, 
born Sept. 1, 1878 ; Beatrice, born April 20, 1884, 

The Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur 

William Patrick av born May 1, 1850; married 


1 2 . cecasagcerus ouh sia inal d 


March 13, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third 
daughter ‘of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 
Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born January 
15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 13, 
1883 ; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, 

Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853; 
married April 27, 1882, the Princess Hél lene of 
Waldeck- -Pyrmont. The Prince died March 28, 1884, 
Their children:—Alice Mary, born February 25, 
1883 ; ae born July 19, 1884, 
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JUNE. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


June & New Moon, 6h. 21m. a.m. June 23. Full Moon, 2h. 20m. p.m. 
16, First Quarter, 9h. 47m. a.m. 30. Last Quarter, 4h. 45m. a.m. 


All time is long that is unwilling spent, 
But hours are minutes when they yield content; 
The gathered flowers we love that breathe sweet scent, 
But loathe them, their sweet odours being spent. 
Joun Marston, 1617-18. 


- amides 


SS ees 
——— 


S. rises 
MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and aii 


Death of Christopher Marlowe, 1593. 

Last night of the Old Adelphi, 1858. 

Sadler’s Wells opened as Sadler's Music House, 1683, 

| East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 


51k 


—— 


Ist AFTER TRINITY. 
Opening of Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
Wagner Cycle (Covent Garden) commenced, 1898. 
Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lane, 1876 ; receipts nearly £1,200. 
Collapse of Ford’s Theatre, Washington, 1893. 
Crystal Palace opened by the Queen, 1854. 
| 2xp arrer Trinity. [John Ford's tragedy, The Broken Heart, revived 
Dewsbury Amphitheatre burnt, 1898. [at St. George's Hall, 1898. 
Opening of New Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 
Siddons Statue at Paddington Gieen unveiled by Sir Henry Irving, 1897. | 
Resolution passed to wind up Carl Rosa Opera Company, 1898. 
177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 
| Meiningen Ducal Court Company at Drury Lane, 1895. 
| 8ep AFTER Trinity. [Paganini’s Farewell Concert at Victoria Th., 1834. 
| Charing Cross Theatre opened, 1869. 
Louis Tussaud’s Waxworks, Regent Street, burned down, 1891. 
Letine (bicyclist) murdered, 1889. 
Diamond Jubilee—Public Holiday—60 years’ reign of Queen, 1897. 
State Performance at Covent Garden, 1897. 
Edward Terry opened at Princess’s, Melbourne, in The Churchwarden, 1893. 
{ru AFTER Trinity. [Half-price at nine o'clock sanctioned by Garrick, 1763. 
Sarah Bernhardt fined £6,000 in French Law Courts, 1880. 
Roméo et Juliette, Gounod’s opera, performed at Windsor Castle, 1898. 
Mme. Odilon and Vienna Volkstheater Co, commence matinées at Daly's, 
Tu | Captain Dale, aeronaut, killed at Crystal Palace, 1892. [ 1897. 
F | Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 
THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMIL Y-—continupp. 
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Tue QuKEN’s DavuGutTens—Her Royal Highness 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of 

| England and Prussia, Ex-Empress of Germany, born 
November 21, 1840, and married January 25, 1858, to 
his Royal Highness Frederick William of Prussia, 

) afterwards (1888) the Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
who died June 15, 1888. Their children: —Frederick 

» William Victor Albert, born January 27, 1859 (now 
| Emperor of Germany), and hasissue : Victoria Eliza- 
beth Augusta Charlotte, born July 24, 1860, married 
Yebruary 11, 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe- 

Kr Meiningen ; Albert William Henry, born August 14, 
¥ 1862, married his cousin Irene, May 24,1858; Francis 


eS 


Frederick Sigismund, born September 15, 1864, died 
June 18, 1866; Frederica Wilhelmina Victoria, born 
April 12,1866; Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, 
born February 10, 1868, died March 27,1879; Sophia 
Dorothea Ulrike Alice, born June 4, 1870; Margaret 
Beatrice Feodora, born April 22, 1872, 

Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
1862, Louis,Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 
14, 1878, Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, 
1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and has issue: Elizabeth, born Novem- 
ber 1, 1864, married June 15, 1884, Grand Duke 
Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11,1866, married 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 7. New Moon, 8h. 31m. p.m. July 22. Full Moon, 9h. 42m. p.m. 
16. First Quarter, 11h. 59m. p.m. 29. Last Quarter, 0h. 43m. p.m. 


Now the light vapours in the heated air 

Hang quivering ; now the shepherd leads 

His panting flocks to willow-bordered meads 
By river banks.—Horace. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. cniteun. 


<p 


Opening of New Concert Hall, Llandudno, 1893. 3 '49R | 

dru Arrer Trinity, Set Scenes, invented by De Loutherburgh, first used, | 8 18s 

Foundation-stone laid of Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1867. [1777. 5bOR 

Washington Music Hall, Battersea, opened, 1886. 17s 

Duke’s Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 52R 

H Thomas Burns, high diver, killed at Rhyl, 1897. l6s 

Henry Irving made a Doctor of Letters, Trinity College, Dublin, 1892. D4R 

Palace Gardens Opera House, Douglas, Isle of Man, opened, 1893. il5s | 

6TH AFTER Trinity. [Arden of Feversham revived at the Matinée Th. (St. | 

M_sBelle Bilton, serio-comic, married to Vis. Dunlo, 1839. [George’s Hall), 1897.| & 

Tu Opening of Guildhall Schcol.of Music Theatre, 1898. 

W Dinner at Mansion House in honour of the Drama (Sir G. Faudel-Phillips, 

TH | O'Mara, trapeze performer, killed at Lyons, Iowa, 1891. —_ [ Mayor, 1897. | 

F | The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 

S |The present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 

& | 7ru arrer Triniry. [City Theatre, Sheffield, opened, 1894, 

M | Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 

Tu | Foundation-stone of Terriss Memorial at Eastbourne laid by Duchess of | 

W | Victoria Pavilion, Morecambe, opened, 1897. [ Devonshire, 1898. | 

| Bancroft management, Haymarket, closed, 1884, 

Female characters first played by women, 1662. 

First Court Theatre, Sloane Square, finally closed, 1887. 

8TH AFTER Trinity. [Madame Grisi’s Farewell Benefit at Covent Garden, 

Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753. [1861. | 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. , 

New Theatre Royal, Worthing, opened, 1897. 

Queen’s Opera House, Crouch End, opened, 1897. 

First Playbill printed, 1653. 

” 29 New Grand Theatrs, Swansea, opened, 1897. 

(30) | 9rH AFTER Trinity. [Accident, Victoria Hall, Manchester, 23 killed,1868 
31 | M | New Theatre Royal, Nuneaton, opened, 1897. | 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—Oonrinven, 


vo 

i May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia; Ernest, | 1867; Albert, born February 26, 1869; Victoria, born | 
born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born August 12, 

| October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice, born | 1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876. 

} July 1, 1872, married Czar of Russia, 1894; Mary | Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 

Victoria, born May 24, 1874, died November 15, 1878. | March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 

i Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married | Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married 

R July 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- | July 23, 1885 Prince Henry of Battenberg (died Jan. 


\) Holstein, Their children :—Christian, born April 14, 20, 1896), and has igsue three sons and one daughter. 
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AUGUST. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August &. New Moon, Ith, 48m. a.m. August 21. Full Moon, $h. 45m. a.m. 
14, First Quarter, 11h. 54m. a.m. 27. Last Quarter, 11h, 57m. p.m. 


When the twilight mists of evening 
Darken the encircling green, 
Breezes come with balmy fragrance, 
Clouds sink down with dusky sereen.—MartoweE. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | S.rises 


25R 
45s 
28R 
42s 
31R 
38s 
34R 
35s 
37R 
31s 
40R 
27s 
43R 
23s 


107,852 persons at Alexandra Palace, 1880. 
Dangerous Performances Bill passed, 1897. 
| Grand, Islington, opened, 1883. 
| Charles Fechter died, 1879. 
10Tu arrer Trinity. [Miss Mellon (Countess of Derby) died, 1837. 
Opening of Olympic as a music hall, 1893. 
Madame Vestris died, 1856. 
The Oxford Music Hall re-opened, 1869. 
Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
Frederick Robson died, 1864. 
Mrs. William Terriss died, 1898. 
lita arrer Triniry. [Harry Jackson died, 1885. 
Edward Stirling died, 1894. 
Presentaticn to Charles Morton on completion of his Jubilee of manage- | 
Lilian Adelaide Neilson died, 1880. [ment, 1898. | 7 
17 | | Tu First Ordinary Meeting of Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Limited, 1898. 
18\F Squire B. Bancroft knighted at Usborne, 1897. 
19 | S | Lyceum Company left Southampton, 1893. 
20| S | 127H arrer Trinity. [Robert Flexmore died, 1860. 
21| M | William Niblo died, 1878. 
22 | Tu | Empire Varieties, Brighton, opened, 1892. 
| 23 W | Grand Theatre, Fulham, opened, 1897. 
24| Tu | J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 
25| F | County Theatre, Reading, burnt, 1894. 
26 S Opéra Comique Theatre opened, 1871. 
27 | & | 131 arrer Terry. [ Fatal Balloon Accident to Mr. Simmonds, 1888. 
28! M_ | Phelps’s first appearance in London (Haymarket), 1837 (Shylock). 
29 Tu | Empire Theatre of Varieties, Leeds, opened, 1898. 
30 | W Gilbert A’Beckett d ed, 1856. 
» 31 | Tx! Borough Theatre, Stratford, opened, 1896. 


| Grand Theatre, Margate, opened, 1898. 
| 
| 
| 
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HER MAJTESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
Prime Minister, and Chan.of the Exchequer..Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Foreign Secretary....Marqnis of Salisbury. First Lord of Admiralty..Mr.G J. Goschen. 
Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Halsbuary. Lord Lieut. of Ireland .. Earl Cadogan. 
Lord Pres.of Council.... Duke of Devonshire. Chief Sec. for Ireland ..Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
Lord Privy Seal ........ Viscount Cross, Secretary for Scotland.. Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
First Lord of Treasury ..Mr. Balfour. Pres. of Board of Trade..Mr C. T. Ritchie. 
Colonial Secretary ...... Mr. J. Chamberlain. Pres. of Local Govt. Bd... Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
ao Secretary Sir Matthew White Ridley. | Pres. Board Agriculture Mr. Walter Hume Long. 
Vice-Pres. of Council ..Sir John Eldon Gorst. Postmaster-General .,..Duke of Norfolk. 
Secretary for War ...... Marquis of Lansdowne. First Com, of Works....Mr, Akers- Douglas. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Sept. 5. New Moon, 3h. 33m. a.m. Sept. 19. Full Moon, 0h. 31m. p.m. 
2, First Quarter, 9b. 49m. p.m. | 26. Last Quarter, 3h. 3m. p.m, 


Breese *s and streams sand whispers infinite, 

Dark depths of woodland where the dewdrops lie, 
Fruits dropping from the trees in summer night, 

Stars falling in the cold, mysterious sky. —Vie Tor Hveo. 


D. | 
W. | 
| 


F | 


| Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1855. 
mo | Departure of A Gaiety Girl Company for New York, 1894. 
> | l4tuarrer Trinity, [New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened, 1880. 
M | School fur Scandal at Canterbury Music Hall, 1893. 
TU | New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burnt, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. 

| Philharmonie, Islington, burned down, 1882. 
| Charles Mathews's appearance on the French stage at Paris, 1863. 
Public Hall, Sydenham, opened, 1898. 
Last entertainment at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. [1892. 
15Tu arrer Tatty. [Trafalgar Square Theatre (Duke of York's) opened, 
Henry Irving's first appearance at the Lyceum as Landry in Fanchette, 1871. 
| New Royal Musie Hall, Holborn, opened, 1887. 
Paul Pry first produced at Haymarket, 1825. 
Opening of Brixton Theatre, 1896. - 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree commenced management of Haymarket, 18387. 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon bought for £3,000, 1847. 
16TH aFrer Trinity. [No performance of White Hcather—accident to stage | 
Opening of New Theatre, Bacup, 1893. [machinery at Drury Lane Th., 1897. 
Granville Theatre of Varieties, Walham Green, opened, 18938. 
Theatre Royal, Smethwick, opened, 1897. Empire, Croydon, 1897. 
Welcome to Gaiety Company on return from America, 1889. 
| Cireus at Berlin burned, 1875. 
Wilkie Collins died, 1889. New Canterbury opened by R. E, Villicrs, 1876. 
17TH aFrer Trinity. [Death of Bessie Bellwood, 1896. 
Gaiety Varieties, Liverpool, burned down, 1891, 
Jubilee Hall, Lancaster, opened, 1898. 
First visit of Henry Irving to Quebec, 1884. 
| Queen's Theatre, Longton, burned, 1894. 
| James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 
Closing g of Lyceum n under Ek. Falconer’s management, 1870. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse... oe oe ew be we Sir F. L. Edwards, K.C.B. 
Private Secretary es s3 ee ee ee es +e Sir a. J. Bigge, K.C.B. 
LORD STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. - ee ee ee oe Earl of Pembroke. 


Treasurer ee ee ee ee ee oe Lord Curzon. 
Comptroller .. ee ee ee es Viscount Valentia. 


Master of the Household ee ee oe ee Lord Edward Wm. Pelham-Clinton, 


Secretary Board of Green Cloth ° oe Sir Geo. Augestus Courroux, 
Paymaster 6f Household .. oe on “ G, T. Hertslet. 

Hereditary Grand Almoner .. ° ee ee Marquess of Exeter. 

High Almoner ee oe ee ° . Bisbop of Ely. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | and ets 


14R 
43s 
17Rr 
398 
20R 
34s 

23R 
30s 
26R 
25s 
30R 
21s 
33R 
16s 
36R 
lls 
39R 

7s 
4ir 

2s 
45R 
58s 
49r 
53s 
52Rr 
48s 
5OR 
443 
58r 
39s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 4. New Moon, 7h, 14m. p.m. Oct. 18. Full Moon, 10h. 5m. p.m. 
12. First Quarter, 6h. 10m. a.m. 26. Last Quarter, 9h. 40m. a.m. 


When the yellow autumn sun 

Saddens all it looks upon, 

Spreads its sackcloth on the hills, 

Strews its ashes in the rills—Brer Harre. 


8. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets. 


18ru arrer Trinity. [New Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, opened, 1891. 2R 
Panorama burned, Belle Vue, Manchester. 1883. 6 35s 
Marriage of Seymour Hicks and Ellaline Terriss, 1893. SR | 
County Theatre, Kingston, opened, 1897. 30s | 
National Palace of Varieties, Croydon, opened, 1896. > BSR 
Death of Lord Tennyson, 1892. 5 26s 
Eight Theatres burned down in fire at Chicago, 1871. [Rob Roy, 1879. 12k 
19ru Arrer Trinity. [New Sadler's Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with | « 21s 
Trocadero opened under management‘of H. J. Didcott, 1893. 15r 
New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 17s 
Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield, opened, 1897. ) 18r 
Opening of East London Theatre (Effingham Saloon), 1867. 5 12s 
Mrs, Langtry won the Cesarewitch with Merman, 1897. 
Highbury Barn licence refused by magistrates, 1870. 
20Tu arrer Trinrry. {Comedy Theatre opened, 1881. 
Charing Cross Theatre re-christened “ The Folly,” 1876. 
Death of Henry Abbey, theatrical manager, 1896, 
The Alhambra again opened as a music hall, 1884. 
Garrick opened at Goodman’s Fields as “ Richard ITI.,” 1741. 
Shaftesbury Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1888. 
Sims Reeves born, 1821. [ 1867. 
2lsr arrer Trinity. [Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 
| Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 1747. 
Banquet to Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1876, 
Afterpieces first added, 1688. 
Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
Empire temporarily closed on account of L.C.C. restrictions, 1894. 
Oxford Music Hall (19 years’ lease) sold for £27,100, 1890. [1872. 
22np arrer Trinity. [Miss O'Neill, actress (Lady Wrixon Becher), died, 
Foundation-stone laid of Daly’s Theatre, Cranbourn Street,1891. [1898. 
New Crown Th., Peckham, opened, 1898. Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) died, 53R 


HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Chamberlain ee os ee oe oe Earl of Hopetoun. 


Vice-Chamberlain oe on ee oe ° Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellows, M.P. 
Examiner of Plays ee oe oe ee oe G. A. Redford, 


Comptroller ee ee ee oe oe ee it, lion. Sir 8, C. B. Ponsonby Fane, G.C.B. 


Chief Clerk 7 oe ne os oe ee Daniel Tupper. 
Mistress of the Robes .. ee oe ee ee Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Poet Laureate .. ee oe os oe os Alfred Austin. 
Captain of Yeomen of the Guard .. oe os Earl Waldegrave. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 38. New Moon, 10h. 27m. a.m. Nov. 17. Full Moon, 10h. 18m. a.m. 
10, First Quarter, lh. 35m. p.m, 25. Last Quarter, 6h. 35m. a.m. 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
W. C, Bryant. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ae 


Memorial to Augustus Harris unveiled by Lord Mayor Faudel Phillips,1897.| 
Oxford Musie Hall burned down, 1872. Jenny Lind died, 1887. 
Old Garrick Theatre burned down, 1846. 
Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty's, 1864. 
23eD Arrer Trinity. [Grand Varieties, Gravesend, opened, 1894, 
Empire Varieties, Bristol, opened, 1893. 
Hammersmith Palace of Varieties, opened, 1898. 
Gaiety Palace, Birmingham, opened, 1897. 
Female character first acted by a woman on English stage, 1656. 
George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston (U.S.), 1875. 1897. 
Last Meeting of Renters and Debenture-Holders of Drury Lane Theatre, 
247TH arrer Trinity. [Cowen's opera Signa produced, Dal Verme Th., 
T. D. Rice’s appearance at Adelphias “ Jim Crow,” 1836. [ Milan, 1893. 
Raglan Music Hall burned, 1883. 
New Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. 
Shakespeare, Clapham Junction, opened, 1896. 
Presentation to Charles Wyndham at the Lyceum, 1896, 
Sadler's Wells opened as a Variety Theatre, 1893. 
| 26TH arrer Trinity. [Gaiety Varieties, Southampton, burned down, 1884. 
Pureell’s bicentenary celebration at Lyceum, 1895. 
“The Midgets ” first exhibited in London, 1880. 
Mrs. Keeley’s birthday reception at Lyceum, 1895 (90th birthday). 
| Mr. 8. B. Bancroft reads Dickens’s “ Christmas Catol” at Queen’s Hall, 
Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. ris96. | 
Silver Wedding of Zhe Bells at the Lyceum, 1896, 
26rnH arrer Trinity. [W. 8. Gilbert v. Pall Mall, 1873; verdict for | 
New Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868, [ defendants. | 
| Gaie ety, Dublin, Jubilee, 1896. Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, opened, | ‘ 
| Windsor Theatre, New York, burned down, 1882. [1898. 
Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, closed for music and dancing, 1878. 


| 
| « 


HER MAJTJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms oe oe Lord Belper. 
Master of Music oe oe oe os Sir Walter Parratt. 
Dean of Chapels Roy al ee ee oe ee Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean ° ee ee ee oe ee Rev. James Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Close BS oe ee ee ee de Bishop of Winchester. 
Resident Chaplain ee ee «é Dean of Windsor, 
MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 


Duke of Portland. | Crown Equerry and Secretary, Sir Henry Peter Ewart, 
Master of the Buckhounds............ Earl of Coventry. 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec, 3. New Moon, 0h. 48m. a.m. Dec. 17. Full Moon, 1b. 31m. a.m. 
9. First Quarter, 9h. 3m. p.m. | 24, Last Quarter, 3h. 57m. a.m. 
Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
4 


Still fills the wide expanse, 
Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With colour of romance.—Bret Harte. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. a 


KP 


| 


_ 


45R 
52s 
48R 


Theatrical licence granted to Paluce, Manchester, 1892. 

Fortune Theatre erected, 1599. 

Ist iv Apvent. [Alhambra rebuilt and reopened, 1883 (Golden Ring). 
New Olympic opened, 1890, 

Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 

New Tivoli, Manchester, opened, 1897. New Palace, Hull, opened, 1897. 
Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; 300 lives lost. 

Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881; 1,000 lives lost. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s celebration, Paris, 1896. 

2xp in Apvent. [Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton, opened, 1894. 
Third Annual Dinner, Actors’ B.F., 1893, 

Celebration of Jubilee, Marylebone Theatre, 1892. 

New Theatre Royal, Dublin, opened, 1897. 

Deacon's opened, 1861. 

Olympia Concert Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, opened, 1893. 

William Terriss murdered, 1897. 


* 
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5ls 
5lr 
50s 
53K 


a 
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56R 
49s 
58R 
49s 

OR 
49s 

QR 
49s 


| 
| 
38rp 1x Apvent. [Lyric Theatre opened, 1888. BR, r 
Wilson Barrett's début, Princess's Theatre, Melbourne, as Claudian, 1897. 50s the I 
Empire Theatre, Liverpool (late Alexandra), opened, 1896. 4r an 
Opening of Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. | 3 50s nen 
6R 
51s on 
TR of th 
53s Inter 
TR Addr 
54s 
Bower Saloon rebuilt as New Stangate Th., 1875. New Collins’s M H. 18 Sr 


Al 


Reopening of Foresters’ Music Hall, Mile End, 1893. 

Pantomime first played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716. 

Astley’s opened by Dion Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. 
4ru in Apvent. [Death of Henry Pettitt, dramatist, 1893. 

Curistmas Day. [Death of Weist Hiil, 1891. 

New London Music Hall, Shoreditch, opened, 1893. 


Co DB DOW DW DWW DWI DWODW=TW TOIT NTO 


Mrs. Stirling (Lady Gregory) died, 1895. [opened, 1897.| 3 55s FO 
William Holland died, 1895. 8 Sr 


Henry Irving commenced management at Lyceum, 1878 ( Hamlet). 3 57s 
Ist arr. Curisrmas, [Cockpit Th., Drury Lane, turned into schoolroom,1647.| 8 8R 


CcCITy OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR —Sir John Voce Moocre. | 
Sueuivrs —Liecut.-Col. Clifford Probyn, V.D., J.P.. L.C.C., and Mr. Alderman Frederick Prat Alliston. 
ReconpEer—Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. 
Town CLerk—Sir John B. Monckton, F.S.A. 
ComMoN Sengkant—Sir Forrest Fulton, Q.C. 
COMMISSIONER oF PoLice—Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Smith. 
Paivare Secretary tro Lorp Mayon—W. J. Soulsby, Esq., C.B. 
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THE FRA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Use “*“SEEGER’S” HAIR DYE 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. on 


Price C= Instantaneous and 
9s. per case. . ra Harmless. 


From all Druggists 29M One preparation 
and Hairdressers. 4 oS only. 

Vp 
Three Shades: Black, Brown, & Blonde. Beware of Cheap and Worthless Imitations. 


DON'T COUGH—JUST USE 
“ KEATING’S LOZENGES.” 


Tuey are simpy tHE “ UNRIVALLED” COUGH REMEDY. 
Ask throughout the world, in any country that can be named, you 
will find them largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy that is 
so speedy in giving relief, so certain to cure, and yet the most 
delicate can take them. One Lozenge gives ease. 


Sold by all Chemists in 1/1) Tins. 


GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL 
ARTIFICIAL EYES, LEGS, ARMS, and HANDS. 


GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LEGS—with patent action Knee and Ankle Joints—enable 
the Patient to walk, sit, or ride with ease and comfort, wherever amputated. They are lighter in weight, lees 
expensive, and more durable than any self-acting Leg hitherto introduced, and are worn by Ladies and Children 
with perfect safety, They. were awarded the highest medals at the London and Paris Great International Exhi- 
bitions, and pronounced by the Surgical Juries to be “excellent in manufacture, well constructed, and on a 
eystem superior to all others.” 

THE PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL EYES have now been brought to the greatest perfection, and are so 
easy of adaptation that they are fitted in a few minutes, without pain or operation. in any case where sight has 
been lost. The colours are perfectly matched, and a movement obtained precisely in accordance with the action 
of the natural eye. They are the only Artificial Eyes which have been awarded Prize Medals at the Great 
lnternational Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Dablin. 


Address co MR. GROSSMITH, Manufactory, 110, STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED IN FLEET STREET 1'760. 


FOR BOXES, TRUNKS, BAGS, AND PACKING CASES, 


At LOWEST PRICES, apply to 
J. F. JENINGS, | 


Manufacturer, 


283 & 30, SOUTHWARK STREET, BOROUGH, 5.E. 


Established 1867. 


TIN AND ZINC-LINED CASES TO ORDER ON SHORTEST NOTICE. 
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The Company beg 
to announce the 
opening of the New 

Premises 


143, REGENT STREET. 


Inspection Invited. 


NEW DIAMOND TIARA. 
Set A jour, in Real Diamond Mounts. Price £16. 


143, REGENT STREET, W. 85, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
43, BURLINGTON ARCADE, W. AND IN PARIS. 
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INDEX. 
PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 





ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR, 





















































ft 
| } 
| | i 
Abbey, Henry ««- October. ‘* Bells, The ” ... ... November. || | pir 
Actors’ B, Fund ... December. Bellwood, Bessie ... September. || , : 
Addison, Joseph + May. Belmore, George  ... November. i 
| Adelphi (old) ... -. June. Berlin Circus ... September. || } 
| Afterpieces... «+» October. Bernhardt Celebration December. t 
| Albert Palace ... ... June. Bernhardt, Sarah =... June, 5 
Alboni, Mme. ... ... April. Bilton, Belle ... ... duly. ie 
Alexandra Palace... August. Birmingham, Gaiety ... November. || pe 
Alexandra Palace ..._ April. Birmingham, New 't 
Alexandra Palace (2nd) May Grand : ... November. | i 
Alexandra Opera House May Blackfriars Theatre ... May *F 
Alhambra rebuilt .... December. Blackfriars Theatre ... August. i 
Alhambra he ... March. Blondin aa ... February. ; 
Alhambra ees --» April. Bolton Theatre ... January. || 
Alhambra es .. October. Booth, John Wilkes ... April. ! : 
Alhambra (Attercliffe) January. Bower Saloon ... .» December, 
American Theatre, San Boscombe Theatre ... May. Ih | 
Francisco, burned ... February. Bradford Theatre... July. | : 
Aquarium, Westminster January. Braham, John ..- February. || 
** Arden of Feversham” July. Brahms, Johannes... April. ir 
Argyll Rooms ... ... November. Brighton, Empire ... August. || 
Astley’s as Theatre ... December. Bristol, Empire ... November. I 
Audiences Behind. ... October. Brixton Theatre ... September. || 
Avenue Theatre ... March. ‘*Broken Heart” ... June. if 
Brooke, G. V.... ... January. | 
Brooklyn Theatre ... December. | 
Bacup Theatre ... September. Buckstone Benefit ... June. 
Ballet Costumes Circular January. Burns, Thomas . duly. 
Bancroft Management July. | 
Bancroft, Mr. 8S. B. .... August. 
Bancroft, Mr. 8. B. .... November. Canterbury Music Hall September. || 
Bancroft, Mr. and Mrs. January. Carl Rosa Company ... June. If 
Banquet to Dramatic Celeste, Mme. .. February. || 
Profession ... ... October. Charing Cross Theatre June. 
| Barnby, Sir Joseph ... January. Charing Cross Theatre October. | 
Barnum’s Theatre ... March. Chart, Mrs. Nye ... February. |} 
|| Barrett, Lawrence ... April. Cheltenham, Theatre u. 
| Barrett, Wilson ... December. Royal aes 
Barry, Shiel ... «-» March. Chicago Fire ... October. || 
Bartholomew Fair. ... September. Chippendale, W. H. February. | 
| Bayly, Thomas Haynes April. Chirgwin x March. i| 
Beaumont, Francis .... March. Cirque Molier, Paris .. May. \ 
a’Beckett, Gilbert ... August. Clapham, Shakespeare November. 
Bedford, Paul... ... January. Clayton, John... ... February. 





|| Beethoven... --» March. os Theatre ..- May. 
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| Cockpit Theatre 

| Collins’s (New) 
Collins, Wilkie 

Comedy Theatre 


‘‘Qonversion of England” 


| Cork, Palace 

Coronet Theatre 

| Costa, Sir Michael 
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King Arthur's Rnights. 


BY ELLEN TERRY. 


I NSENSIBILITY, on the part of the humblest performers in a grand play, to the 

XX scenes that are being enacted on the stage to an expectant “sea of upturned 

faces,” and in which everyone is taking 
part, is never shown at the Lyceum 
Theatre, I think, for everyone is too 
well trained. But when one is travelling 
about, and the management have to take 
the “supers” as they find them, or other- 
wise, things are not infrequently different. 
When Sir Henry Irving and the Lyceum 
Company, including myself, were travel- 
ling in America last, with Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s King Arthur and the répertoire, 
many odd incidents occurred from time 
to time, but the one that fixed itself more 
firmly than any other was the following, 
which exhibits how strongly certain habits 
take possession of those who indulge in 
them. 

At the very highest moment in the 
play, at the most important part of the 
story, when Arthur and Guinevere are 
about to leave at the instigation of Merlin, 
it will be remembered that Arthur enters, 
preceded by a procession, priests and 
choristers chanting the Song of the Grail, 
while the hall fills with a throng of 

Photo by Wispow & Grove. knights, and Arthur and Guinevere sit on- 
the throne. 

At the full of the chant, when the music is swelling high and the majesty of the 
scene fascinates everyone, and the scene is getting fuller and fuller of noble knights 
come to witness the pathetic scene of the parting of King Arthur, Guinevere, and 
Lancelot-—when the excitement is at its height, and all are tearfully bidding farewell to 
Arthur and Guinevere before starting on their holy quest of the Grail, I turned for a 
moment, enthralled myself again and again with the sadness of Arthur, the grandeur 
of the pageantry, the wonderful impressiveness of a most impressive picture : I turned, 
I say, for a moment, to gaze upon the gallant band of the gallant knights of the 
Round Table, and saw, to my horror, my amazement, my confusion, that every gallant 
knight was working his jaws up and down quite vigorously and chewing gum ! 

How can I tell you what I felt? Think of the tragedy of it all—think of the low, 
the very low comedy of it, too! Think of the despair and high resolve of Guinevere 
and Lancelot, and picture to yourself all those wretched supers—chewing gum! 
From the ideal to the awful: from King Arthur to—gum ! 


os 
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A Dramatic Master. 


BY JOHN HARE. 


SIM ANY anecdotes of more or less authenticity have been told of Leigh Murray, 

M whom I knew intimately in my early days. He was a splendid actor and a 

NAS handsome man in his time, and a capital 

raconteur. I learned many things from 

this dramatic master, and always think 

of him with affection. When I first 

knew him, Leigh Murray was a man of 

about forty years of age, still with a 

very fine appearance, though always in 

bad health. He possessed a_ beautiful 

voice, and his searching eyes and general 

charm of manner fascinated all who had 

the good fortune to know him. Apart from 

being a most accomplished and versatile 

actor, he was a most extraordinary mimic, 

and I have a very vivid recollection of his 

reading me the play of Richelieu, with exact 

imitations of the actors who played the 

principal parts—Macready, Ward, Elton, 

and others. A propos of this, I remember 

him telling me an amusing anecdote of 

Ward, the original Baradas of Lord Lytton’s 

play. Ward was a very bumptious man, 

with a didactic and ponderous utterance ; 

andhe had, besides, the reputation of being 

very thoughtless and extravagant. One 

winter, during the recess at Drury Lane— 

Photo by Drayoorr. a recess that for the poor players had 

been an unusually long and expensive one, 

and had consequently drained to the very last extremity the resources of the actors 

out of engagements—Ward met Elton in Wellington Street. The friends shook 

hands; Elton inquired how Ward was, and Ward replied in his heavy manner: 

“ Dear boy, I am penniless, and haven’t tasted food for the last three days.” This 

terrible admission shocked the good-hearted Elton, and taking from his pocket a 

purse which contained two half-sovereigns, he said, “ My poor old fellow, I can’t 

bear to hear of a friend being in such distress as this! I have only a sovereign 

myself, but here is half of it.’ Ward, in a lordly and condescending way, pocketed 

the half-sovereign and said, “‘ Thanks, dear boy,” as he waved his walking-stick to a 
passing hansom cab, and, getting into the conveyance, drove away. 

Leigh Murray obtained for me my first engagement at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, where he accompanied me to give the benefit of his advice. 
Many a pleasant evening did I and the members of the company spend with him, 
enjoying his rich fund of anecdote, which seemed inexhaustible. His memory was 
marvellous. He had a great love for, and was a deep reader of, poetry and the drama, 
and what he had once learnt he never forgot. Present at these gatherings were 
Lionel Brough, the late W. Blakeley, and Sir Squire B. Bancroft—who have, as all the 
stage world knows, long since made their mark—besides several others, all beginners 
like myself. Leigh Murray quite envied the late E. A. Sotheran the opportunity he 
had of creating the part of David Garrick in T. W. Robertson’s play of that name. 

Leigh Murray, who was born in Sloane Street, Chelsea, October 19, 1820, died on 
January 17, 1870. He was intended, like so many artists, for the Church, but got 
stage fever, and appeared on the boards when he was still in his teens. He was a well- 
known supporter of Macready, and then became a star himself in London and the 
country. His bad health was his bane. He made his last appearance at a benefit 
performance at Drury Lane in 1867. He was entirely a lovable man. 
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3S Doubtful Double. 


BY WILSON BARRETT. 


URING the run of the immortal Hamlet, at the Princess’s Theatre, many odd inci- 
dents occurred, but I think the following is the most curious, and perhaps faintly 
“ei recalls the incident of the girl who passed 
herself off as a boy and shipped as an 
extra hand on board ship, as duly related 
in the London papers in October 1898. 
I was driving home after the performance 
one night to North Bank, Regent’s Park, 
when just as I alighted from the broug- 
ham I noticed in the shade of the wall the 
slight figure of a boy, apparently about 
thirteen or fourteen years old. Somehow, 
the bright eyes of the boy kept my atten- 
tion,and I could scarcely get him out of 
' my mind, even when seated cosily by a 
cosy fire. It was fearful weather for many 
days —hail, sleet, and snow in abundance 
and those who had any shelter at all 
certainly would not remain out in the 
streets any longer than they were com- 
pelled. Judge, then, of my surprise when, 
on the next night, which was more wintry 
than ever, I encountered the same youth 
loitering about the gateway just as I 
drove up. This was too much for my 
curiosity, so I called to the boy, who 
immediately came forward. 
Photo by Banvuert F. KENNEY. _ “ Why are you waiting here, my lad?” 
I inquired. 

* Waiting to see you get out, sir, that’s all.” 

* You were here last night?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But, my boy, you must be wretchedly cold and wet ?” 

“TI don’t care a bit about that, if I can only see you, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed! And what good do you expect to gain from a hurried look at me?” 

“Tt seems to give me courage, sir—courage to fight on. I’ve heard of your struggles 
before you came to London, and you’ve conquered, haven’t you, sir? So when I get 
downhearted, thinking of my own troubles, I try and get a look at you, and that gives 
me fresh hope.” 

All this came out in a broken ejaculatory flood, but with so much earnestness and 
sincerity that it not unnaturally led me to ask the lad to go indoors and take shelter 
fora time. This the youth seemed very reluctant to do, but at last I persuaded him 
to accompany me. Turning on the light, I began to take stock of my young acquaint- 
ance. The gleam of the shaded lamp revealed a rather refined face, with big brown 
eyes that harmonised well with the closely cropped brown hair, small nose and 
mouth, and very small hands and feet—the former well-shaped, though blue with 
cold; the feet were encased in boots, whose broken and down-at-heel appearance gave 
but scant promise of protection from the penetrating slush and rain. A pair of very 
frayed tweed trousers, an Eton jacket, and a cloth cap, which he twirled nervously with 
his numbed fingers, were the main features of his costume. 

The blue fingers and ruined boots spoke irresistibly to me. 

“You must be terribly cold ; just sit down there and warm yourself at the fire.” _ 

The boy edged closer to the fire and spread out his hands to the blaze, grasping in 
the heat; but he preferred to stand, though requested to sit. After having — 

G 
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himself with the glowing warmth, he stood to attention, so to speak, waiting further 
events. So was I. 
‘Will you eat some supper ?’ 
No, thank you, sir.”’ 
‘But why not? Aren’t you hungry?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ Well, then - e 

“ You see, sir, mother’s waiting for me, and I that is, she’s got no supper.” 

Of course I had but one thing to do, and I naturally did it. And as I thrust a 
parcel of food into the boy’s hands, I said, ‘“ Go home to your mother and give her 
some supper at once, and tell her to hope for better times.”’ 

*“ Could you find me work to do, sir?” 

* Well, I'll see ; come round to the theatre to-morrow evening.” 

And off he went, with many protestations of thanks. 

After seeing Mr. John Cobbe the next day, we decided to give him a trial as 
messenger boy, and when he arrived in the evening he was told what had been 
arranged for him. 

“It will be a beginning for you,” I said, “and it will rest with you to take advan- 
tage of your opportunities.” 

The boy seemed grateful and anxious to work, so Mr. Cobbe was summoned. 

* Here’s the lad I spoke to you about, Cobbe.”’ 

“ Oh, yes!” commenced Mr. Cobbe. Then he stopped short and gave the boy a 
quick searching glance, and the usually placid manager began to crimson from the 
nape of his neck to the tip of his toes, and, much to my astonishment, he cried : 

“ Mr. Barrett, this is not a boy at all, it’s a girl!” 

“ Ts this true ?” 

“‘ No, sir, it is not,” unblushingly replied the young rascal. 

“Tll swear to it!” exclaimed Mr. Cobbe. ‘“ You came here two or three weeks ago; 
you wrote to Mr. Barrett for an engagement, and he deputed me to see you. I 
remember distinctly what you wore—black velvet hat, black dress, and sealskin jacket. 
I told you there was nothing for you, and you went away.” 

The figure in the Eton jacket trembled a bit, and a blush suffused the cheeks. 


’ 


“ Are you quite sure of what you say ?” I inquired. 
“ Quite certain.” 


’ 


“It is not true,” still persisted the young person. 

Here was a dilemma! It was impossible to doubt Mr. Cobbe. He was certain he 
was right, while the accused was as certainly flushing and shaking like any school- 
girl. 

“I’m afraid Mr. Cobbe is right,” I replied at last, “and in the circumstances I must 
withdraw the offer I made you. If you are a girl, you obviously cannot be a messenger 
boy, and there’s an end of that arrangement.”’ 

“ But he is wrong.” 

This was accompanied by such a decidedly feminine stamp, that all doubt was at 
an end, and so, as kindly as I could, I dismissed the foolish young creature, advising 
her not to masquerade so dangerously again. 

“Can I have employment as a girl ?.”’ 

** No; every place is filled. Utterly impossible.” 

A flood of tears followed this refusal. But one had to be firm. It was quite 
patent that a young person who was a boy one day and a girl the next would be 
likely to cause trouble in any place, and decidedly a great deal of talk. 

So she departed, weeping. Every now and then she wrote repeating her request 
for employment. Finally, one morning, the following appeared in the daily papers, 
and that was the end of all: 

“A Srrance Case. 
“A young woman, named L H—-~_, was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for obtaining money under false pretences. She was greatly aided in her 
nefarious schemes by the facility with which she could wear male attire and assume 


the character of a boy.”’ 
Vyilen Pye 


A strange case, indeed. 
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Co the Actor—Golf! 


BY GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


‘9 Moment, he adapts himself to his circumstances and follows the Pauline advice 

©|* of being all things to all men. With 

Actors he is an Actor; off the stage, at any 

rate with the golfer, he is a Golfer. His 

simple primitiveness of nature is satisfied 

on a green, and rises to heroism over a 

bunker. What should be the reason of 

this? Is it his inherent passion for 

attitudes? Is it his Bohemian tendency 

towards clubs? Is it his chance of 

“ cutting’ other people’s “ lengths ’’—of 

turf, &c.? Or is it merely his liver? 

The latter, perhaps. All golfers know 

that the liver makes golf worth golfing, 

just as the golfer makes life worth living. 

And so the actor falls into line and goes 

to “tee” with the rest of the children. 

From the golfer’s point of view this 

may not be all that could be wished; 

from the actor’s it is eminently satisfac- 

tory. It takes him into the fresh air, 

it distracts his mind from the responsi 

bilities of his engagement—it may even 

make him forget for.a few sweet hours the 

Stage Manager. We live in a Fool’s 

Paradise for a while. The sun shines, the 

Photo by ALYRED ELLIS. caddies grin, the turf flies, the back aches, 

the driver won’t drive, the putter won’t 

put—but what does it all matter? We do not smell the size or the mildew of behind 

the scenes; we see real trees, real grass, real houses, with real rooms behind the 

doors ; we drink real beer ; we take real exercise, instead of ‘ crawling ;” and we are 
absolutely happy. 

It is a blessed thing for the actor to light upon anything that gives him a reason 
for a day’s vitality—and golf gives him his chance. 

To every actor I say, Golf ! And when you’ve once golfed you'll golf again! and 
you'll “ sleep o’ nights,’ though you be neither fat nor sleek-headed! An idea—get 
your manager to golf! insist! entreat! you can get back so much on each hole! 
and it prevents rehearsals: (Let him beat you handsomely just now and again 
especially when fresh engagements and enlarged terms are pending!—-it has such an 
effect on argument.) Let us go on golfing, we vagabonds ! the lungs will be opened, 
the tempers will be modified, the friendship will be widened, and the acting will— 
well, we'll leave that to the critics! but by every iron, kniblick, spoon, driver, putter, 
and brassey in the case, as you are actors —Golf!! 


Es Actor, as all the world knows, is a man of many parts. Like the Man of the 
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A Christmas Day in Melbourne. 


BY KYRLE BELLEW. 


{ HESE things happened just before I finally adopted the stage as a profession, as 
oho you shall see, and perhaps this adventure was the conspiring cause of the 
©|o sudden change from the wandering ways 
= of my life. It was as near a case of star- 
vation and indigence as one could well 

desire—or otherwise ! 

Poverty! Talk about poverty—do I 
know what poverty means? I set out 
from England, with my heart full of hope 
and youth, for the “Golden South” 
Australia—and landed with another “ new 
chum,” as all fresh arrivals from home 
were contemptuously called by the 
colonists, thinking to find the place paved 

| with gold and the gutters running with 

water in which gold-dust sparkled. I had 

read much of the country—all those fairy- 

tales that are so attractive to the sus 

ceptible schoolboy, and drive him to the 

gold-fields as surely as Marryat’s sea 

stories drive him to sea. Well, we landed 

at Sandridge Pier, cleared from the old 

ship that had been our home for a com- 

pletely happy ninety-six days, and started 

off together to seek our fortunes. My chum 

had about fifty pounds, I had in all fifteen ; 

but we were young, and it seemed a fortune 

Photo by Loxpox Srennoscoric Co to us. Melbourne— marvellous Melbourne, 

as it is called—was before us, and we never 

gave a thought to the “ morrow.” It was not until our fortunes had dwindled down 

to within an appreciable distance of zero that we sat one night in solemn conclave to 

discuss over our pipes the momentous question, “ what was to be done?” Well, we 

had to get work—but what, and how? Then came the tug. We presented our letters 

of introduction. Everyone was charmed to see us ; we were asked to lunch, to dinner, 

to supper, to race-meetings, to theatres—everywhere; but the moment we suggested 

we were on the look-out for work we became less and less welcome, until by degrees 

we had no further use for our dress suits, and they went the way of so many dress 
suits in the colonies—to our “ uncle.” 

Our stores of clothes followed piece by piece ; all our little knick-knacks, our shirt- 
studs, our sleeve-links, our silk hats, our swagger boots. Why should we burden our- 
selves with umbrellas and great-coats?—it never rained, and it was as hot as hot 
could be. At length we were left with nothing but what we stood up in, and on being 
turned out of our lodgings we parted in the streets of Melbourne. 

My mate and I tossed up which should stopin the city, which take to the bush. 
He won the toss and started up-country. I was left alone. It was awful; but young 
hearts can stand a tremendous lot of squeezing. I was fourteen thousand miles from 
home, without a penny, no work and no friends, for as I got shabbier and shabbier 
my acquaintances dropped me, and I avoided the main streets where I might meet 
them. 

I felt my poverty was a reproach to myself, and I hated to allow anyone to witness 
it. By degrees I had fallen to be one of the forlorn band of waifs that every big city 
provides, houseless, hungry, and hopeless, whose bed at night is in the streets or 
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under a tree on the grass in some public park. In Melbourne this didn’t matter much, 
for the weather was intensely hot. But it was the hunger that was unbearable. 
Occasionally I earned a few pennies carrying portmanteaux at the station or holding a 
horse, but sometimes for days I earned nothing, and I grew hollow-eyed and miserably 
thin. Try where I would I could get no work. 

I was lying one night alongside a man under a tree in the Treasury Gardens. He 
was as hungry and miserable as I was. 

“ Say, mate, were you ever in jail?” 

“No.” I had never been in jail. “Why?” 

“ You can go to jail here for fourteen days, if you like. I’ve been; it isn’t so bad. 
They feed you well, and you’ve only got to crack bluestone for the roads.” 

“ How can you get there?” I asked. 

“T’ve got achum at the police-station. He'll put us down as vagrants on the 
street. You don’t have to steal anything.” 


I was so horribly hungry that I thought, “Well, anything’s better than 
this!” 


“ All ’right—come on!” 

It was Christmas Eve. We stood by the gates of the gardens in the moonlight. 
The town-hall clock we heard in the distance striking midnight, and as the last stroke 
died away the great bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral pealed out, and down the deserted 
streets came the chant from the open doors proclaiming God’s promise of “ Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men.’ I thought of home, of my dear father, my sisters, my 
own dear England so many miles away, and the tears welled up to my eyes. 

“My God! I can’t stand this,” said my mate, and he fled down the street into the 
quiet of the night. The river shone like a silver streak in the moonlight, and I knew 
what he meant. Before the day broke he was beyond the reach of hunger! I walked 
to the great steps of the Cathedral, and through the doors I saw the lights of the 
immense high altar, and the priests chanting the mass. Everything seemed to be 
swimming around me. I remember the voices, the heavy perfume of the incense. 
I heard the Gloria in Excelsis Deo, and I remember no more. ... When I came to 
I found myself in a small room, with an old priest kneeling by my side. God bless 
him, wherever he isnow! I shall never cease to revere his memory, for he started me 
fair on my road in life to earn my living on the stage with more comfort and conso- 
lation than mere words. Nor shall I ever forget that Christmas night in Melbourne, 
when the'bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral rang out the welcome, “ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men!” : 

Luck seemed to follow me from the day I left the good old priest. I obtained a 
ship and arrived in London, where in my hard-up condition I turned to the stage for 
a living. I cut the brass buttons off my mate’s jacket—the only one I possessed 

bought a billyeock hat; and went to the Adelphi Hotel, Strand, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement in the Daily Telegraph for a “light comedian.” I thought my empty 
pockets satisfied the first requirements, and my “ cheek” the second. I was taken on 
at £2 a week, and—-well, here I am! So, after all, I feel justified in having navi- 
gated round actual facts without disturbing them, as I knew if I wished to secure the 
engagement I was bound to, so as to persuade the “ courteous and kind” manager who 
gave me the first chance and opened the door—the stage-door—to me through which 
I passed on to the ever-enchanting boards. 


. a - 


Once upon a time, good old Johnnie Lawrence Toole, who is famed for playing Spriggins 
-Icit on Parle Frangais—on the stage and practical jokes when off, was going North 
touring. He arrived at King’s Cross a bit late, with hardly time to see his “ spangles ” and 
“props” well bestowed before the train was almost on the move. With hand-bag, rugs, &c., 
he ran to a carriage, and on entering it saw five places occupied, and the sixth well stacked 
with travelling gear. The exalted comedian looked round for a seat,and not seeing a vacant 
place stood up. One of the passengers then commenced removing the “ duds,” when John 
Lawrence Toole said, as he only could say, “I beg, gentlemen, you'll not inconvenience your 
selves on my account, as I get out at York.” 
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Hy Rittle Italian. 
BY EVELYN MILLARD. 


EFORE the rehearsals commenced of The Adventure of Lady Ursula, my 
mother and I spent a few weeks in the Engadine and the Italian Lakes. In 

the few quiet moments that were not taken 

——— up in enjoying to the utmost the gorgeous 

am oe" scenery around us, my thoughts would 

ie ah naturally wander to Lady Ursula—or 

a rather Mr. Barrington. I must confess 

that each time I thought of appearing 

without my—I mean in boy’s attire, I 

feli more nervous on the point. My 

ideas as to how I ought to behave, move, 

walk, talk, as a young gentleman were 

| distinctly vague. With the exception of 

| two Rosalinds, I had seen no one play 

a boy’s part, and most certainly no young 

gentleman of my acquaintance seemed to 

possess any attributes of manner, gesture, 

or movement which could possibly serve me 

asamodel. I decided that I should have to 

trust entirely to my imagination. Some- 

times, however, chance will favour us in the 

most unlooked-for manner. One evening 

(we were then staying on Lake Lugano), as 

we were being rowed down the lake, we 

came to the quaint, picturesque village 

of Gandria, which, they say, has remained 

exactly the same in appearance, customs, 

Photo by TURSER & Co., London, and characteristics from the day it was 

built —somewhere, I believe, in the fifteenth 

century. As we were drifting slowly past, we noticed a group of children playing 
about on the wooden steps that led down from the houses into the water, and amongst 
them was a little fellow of about ten years old, standing with his small brown legs 
wide apart, talking in voluble Italian to a man in a boat at the bottom. There was 
something in the jaunty turn of his head and his cheeky manner that was most 
attractive, and we waited and watched him for some time. Suddenly he sprang down 
off the steps into the boat, and we could see that he was ordering the man to push off. 
The man on his side was evidently refusing and abusing him at the same time. Our 
hero took no notice of this, but simply stood quietly in the stern of the boat with his 
arms folded and a most impudent smile of defiance on his wicked little face. At last the 
man, seeing it was hopeless, rowed off. The thought came to me, “ Oh, if only I 
could get something of that look and manner into Mr. Barrington!’ For the next 
few days I thought of nothing but our little Italian. I was simply dying to see him 
again. Every evening we rowed down to Gandria, but only once were we fortunate 
enough to catch a glimpse of him. He was in a large old boat midway across the stream, 
paddling to the other side. The little figure outlined clearly against the evening 
sky, with its ragged shirt and loose red tie, the turn of his head, and the firmly 
planted bare legs, formed a picture that will alwayslivein my memory. Often during 
rehearsal I would shut my eyes and try to see my little Italian with his jaunty, 
impudent air, and though I can't hope that I have been able to reproduce his 
movements with anything of their native picturesqueness, I have to thank him for 
furnishing me with a model that I might have spent years in looking for at home in vain. 
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Hard Times iv the and o’ Cakes. 


BY E. W. ROYCE. 


more than once in my life; but one impecunious occasion is indelibly fixed 
in my mind, 

Late in the ’sixties I was offered an 
engagement by a very worthy gentleman to 
fill the post of low comedian in his com-— 
pany, at a—well, not a princely remu- 
neration. The company was touring in 
Scotland, and hearing glowing accounts of 
their success, I determined to accept the 
offer, and went from London to join them 
at Ayr. 

The manager found business so bad in 
that town that he determined to travel on 
to Arbroath, a dull little place on the east 
coast of Scotland. Our performances were 
to take place in the Trades Hall, a spacious 
chamber capable of holding about 900 
people. -The stage was what is profession- 
ally known as a “ fit-up.” 

We arrived in the town on Saturday, 
fitted up the proscenium, hung the “ bor- 
ders,” “drops,’’ &c., and were ready for 
the opening on Monday—working the 
whole of Sunday with closed doors and 

mufiied hammers, so as not to arouse the 
: _ religious scruples of the good people of 
Photo by Bau, & Co. Arbroath. 

We duly opened our house on Monday 
to a “monster” bill that would rather astonish the London playgoer of the present 
day. It consisted of Hamlet, by one William Shakespeare, and Home’s tragic play of 
Douglas. I was cast for Young Norval in the latter piece. 

“ Young Norval?” I think I hear you say, “and he a low comedian.” The fact 
is, I was offered tle part by my manager as a quid pro quo for my not receiving any 
salary the week before; and, like most low comedians, I thought, of course, 1 had 
thrown away my talents on low comedy, and was born to fill the tragic stage. 

I don’t know what the merits or demerits of the company had to do with it, but 
we played for a month to the direst business it is possible to conceive. At last the 
Jinale came—the manager could not pay us, and the company was disbanded. I had 
about #4 in the exchequer when we broke up, and might have gone comfortably up to 
London and arrived there with still some money in my purse; but in an evil moment 
a townsman induced me to rent the theatre for the following Saturday, to give a 
show with such local talent as I could pick up. 

The performance took place, the result being that when I had paid all the expenses 
attending it I found myself with 3s. 6d. in my pocket, 550 miles from London. 

I stood cogitating in the principal street of the little town, “chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies,” when I was accosted by.a man who had been pianist with 
the company. He told me that he was in a similar -position to myself, except that he 
had not got 3s. 6d. ; ; 

In a spirit of thorough recklessness, I announced my intention of walking to 
Glasgow, a distance of 100 miles, and invited him to share my fortunes and the 3s. 6d. 
He jumped at the offer, and behold us shortly tramping along the road to Dundee, 
our first stopping-place, whence we crossed the Tay and wandered on to Cupar, in Fife. 


Tee’ were you ever “hard up”? I have been in that unenviable position 
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I must premise that we had to cross two rivers—the Tay and the Forth—which took 
1s. 4d. out of our 3s. 6d. At Cupar we got a very good night’s lodging fora shilling, 
which expenditure reduced our exchequer to the modest sum of 1s. 2d. 

All the next day we wandered on, footsore and weary, regaling on a twopenny loaf 
and an occasional drink of water at some cottage by the roadside. Late at night we 
dragged our weary selves along the interminable streets of the “lang toon of Kirk- 
caldy.” It was early in December, and an icy breeze blew off the Forth, enough to 
freeze the marrow in our bones. We were so tired and hungry, that we both arrived at 
the conclusion that a good square meal was indispensable to our well-being. 

Spying a low-browed coffee-shop on the quay side, we entered, and for the sum of 
sixpence we got a couple of scones, and washed them down with two cups of what 
passed for tea. 

Turning into the cold again, we wandered about trying to find a place where we 
could rest for the night—for sixpence; but we were not successful, and, in sheer 
desperation, we at last returned to the coffee-shop to see if they would accommodate 
us. Warning me not to speak, as my southern accent might betray me, my associate, 
who was broad Scotch, opened out thus :—* Wifey, hae ye e’er a bed for twa travellers?” 
“T dinna ken, my mon—I’ll see,” said she, and, shouting along a dingy passage, she 
inquired if “ yon mon was coming back the necht?”’ Receiving a reply in the nega- 
tive, she stuck a candle in a bottle and invited us to follow her. On inquiring the 
price of the bed, she said, ¢Eh? Fourpence ye ken.” Wondering what sort of a 
lodging we had got into, we followed our conductress into a large stone kitchen, and 
she, pointing to a four-poster, said that was our bed. 

I will not recount the horrors of that night, with a room the reverse of clean 
and companions who had seen better days—if they had ever any better days to see. 
There was one gentleman who slept on a chair by the fire, with his stockings on the 
hob, who alternately swore and snored all through the night. There was a poor idiot 
boy in the corner who sat up in bed and made inarticulate noises, and last, but not 
least, there was a drunken seaman, who staggered round and insisted on shaking 
hands with every individual in the room. 

I need not say that we never closed our eyes that night, and as soon as morning 
dawned we made our ablutions in a pail of water, paid our fourpence, and were once 
more upon the road. 

Crossing the Forth by the Burntisland ferry, we landed at Granton, and walked 
into Edinburgh, arriving there about 10 o’clock in the morning. Our appetites 
suggested breakfast, but as we only had twopence we solaced ourselves with two- 
penn’orth of twist tobacco. Selecting a nice soft spot upon Calton Hill, we rested 
our weary limbs, and, in spite of the cold, slept the sleep of the just for many hours. 

The sun was low when we prepared to resume our journey, and I think no colder 
or more hungry mortals ever started to walk from Edinburgh to Glasgow (forty-three 
miles) than the two unfortunate heroes of this story. 

All through the night we struggled on, the wonder being that we did not succumb 
to the cold, fall asleep, and so make an end of it. 

We passed Bathgate, where there are large smelting furnaces, and, lured by the 
red glare of fires, we attempted to ensconce ourselves near one of them, but were roughly 
warned off by one of the smelters. 

At nine o'clock in the morning we staggered into Coatbridge, when, by some lucky 
inspiration, I bethought me of an old cobbler who had mended two or three pairs of 
boots for me some months before, when I had been manager of the theatre in that 
town. He was a genial old man, and I had been in the habit of “ haeing a crack wi’ 
him ” over his work bench, and of consulting him as to what pieces would be most 
likely to please the oi polloi on Saturday nights. 

Reader, we had been twenty-four hours without food; what wonder, then, that we 
had just time to claim the cobbler as an old friend, when I incontinently fell on the 
floor in a fainting fit! When I came to I found myself tucked up in the cobbler’s own 
bed, and a Scotch breakfast prepared for us of such luxuries as his cottage afforded, 
in which herrings and whisky formed very strong items. 

After asking us the cause of our appearance in what the kindly old gentleman was 
pleased to term “siccan a dire misfortune,’ he started us on the road again with 
* siller in our pockets” to get some refreshment on the road. He excused himself for 
not giving us the railway fares to Glasgow, as he had “ been on the fuddle lately.” 

Starting out of Coatbridge, we walked the nine miles or so into Glasgow, and as the 
weather changed, and it rained every bit of the way, we arrived in the latter place 
without a dry rag cn us. 
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On parting with my friend at the door of a house where there lived a patriotic 
landlady, I said to him, “ Well, thank goodness we are here at last, Andrew!’ “ Yes,” 
said he, sententiously, “I’m vera glad we’re here, and I’ve saved my pound.” 
“Saved your pound!” said I, aghast. “ Yes, I’ve a pound in ma pocket,” said he; 
“‘ma feyther told me to be vera carefu’ of it. I was sorely tempted to spend it, but 
I’m thankful I did not. Gude necht!” 


—- 207Q400—~ — 
iinees § Habe Sat Upon. 
BY PHYLLIS RANKIN. 


Sy WISH I had a shilling for every one! Some of them have been very nice. I 
I remember the dear old gentleman who used to take me on his knee, pat me on 
the head, and call me a “sweet little 
thing.” 

Then there was the young man who 
was not accustomed to holding people on 
his knee. 

His knee would tremble and wobble, 
and I would gradually slip off it. Then 
he would apologise for his awkwardness 
and beg me to try again. It was very 
embarrassing. When he started to leave, 
too, what a time he was about it! First 
he would take me off ,his knee and make 
me stand in front of him, and say, “ What 
a dear good little person you are!” Then 
he would get up, put his hat on, stand and 
look at me for a while, say how sweet I 
was with him, take his hat off, cough, 
drop his cane, pick it up again, kiss me 
as though it were a great trial, and leave 
in a very hurried way with a face like a 
boiled lobster, just because I said, as he 
kissed me, “* What a funny way you have 
of kissing!” 

Then there was the young man who 
did know a thing or two—who used to 
take me on his knee in such a nice way, 
and tell me pretty little fairy stories. I 
really loved him, for he seemed to know just what to do, and loved me in such a sweet, 
gentle sort of way. ‘ 

Then there was the large gentleman with the loud manner, who would take me on 
his knee, and, in a voice you could easily hear for a quarter of a mile, he would say, 
“Well, and what has my little girl been doing to-day?” and would jump me up 
and down until I got so dizzy I couldn’t see. A dear old man, but a little too 
explosive ! 

There was the handsome old tall gentleman with the white hair and sweet face, 
who used to take me on his knee and hug and kiss me and tell me how much he loved 
me. Oh! it has just occurred to me that I have forgotten to mention in the 
beginning of this article that all this happened when I was a little child, and a 
theatrical child. Have you ever been a theatrical child—I mean a child of 
theatrical parents ? 


Photo by Wanp & Downey, 
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It is marvellous how many knees you have to sit on and have sat upon-—at least, 
that is what they tell you in after years. 

You meet, for instance, a comparatively young man, who says to you, “ Why, my 
dear, you sat on my knee years ago, when I used to call on your father and mother, 
and we used to have such jolly times together!’’ (He was probably your father’s 
call-boy at the theatre.) 

Then there is the grey-haired old chap who greets you with, ‘“ What, my old friend’s 
child! Why, I held you on my knee twenty-five years ago ”’ (unless your parents have 
misinformed you, you were twenty-two on your last birthday), “when your family 
were living in C -—— ”’ (a place you have never been to in your life), “ where we 
used to romp up and down the hills.” (You have lived in the City always.) Dear old 
man! He thinks he is right. It is strange, but the longer you live the shorter your 
memory grows ! 

There is, of course, the seedy individual of about forty-five, who either calls at the 
stage-door and sends in a very dirty card with a request that you will see him for 
“just a moment,” or waits until you come out on your way home, and accosts you 
something like this: “ Ah, my dear young lady! How many years it is since last I 
saw you! I knew your father away back in ’64, when we were in the Louisville Stock 
Company. I was playing ‘lead’ then; your father was ‘ utility’ man. I always said 
he had talent and would get on in the profession. When he was manager of the 
theatre in Sacramento in ’78 I was engaged for ‘ second old man,’ and used to go to 
dinner at your house occasionally, and after dinner I would sit you on my knee and 
tell you about the parts I had played in Louisville in ’64. Now, I am very anxious to 
get back to Louisville, where they are organising a new stock company, and I am sure 
that, my name being so well known there, they would be only too glad to have me in 
the company, and if you would just lend me enough to buy my ticket, as soon as I get 
there I will send the amount back to you,” ete., etc., and so on for fully twenty 
minutes. 

There was, however, one knee you really liked to sit on—the knee of the big man, 
with so many charms on his watch-chain that interested you so much. 

He was your father’s business manager, and would bring the “ statements ’’ to go 
over with him—papers with long columns of figures to be added up. That was the 
time you wanted to sit on his knee the most, and he wanted you the least! But he 
never said a word, and by a marvellous power of concentration rarely made a mistake 
in adding up the horrid figures. You loved that man, and his knee too! 

Next comes the young man you didn’t quite understand. A quiet, sweet fellow 
who would take you on his knee in such a tender, gentle way, and hold you in his 
arms, ah, so tight! He never said much, but used to watch your every movement. 
He was thinking how he wished he could wait until you grew up, and he could ask 
you to be his wife. He is a middle-aged man now, but he still has a little soft spot in 
his heart for you. He loved you, only you didn’t know it in those simple, happy 
days. 

You have often asked your mother about these knees you have sat upon when you 
grew older, and she used to say, ‘Why, no; you never sat on Mr. —_-’s knee. He 
never came to our house, because your father and he were not on good terms. And 
you never sat on Mr. So-and-So’s knee, because he was in our company and left long 
before you were born!” And you get so confused that you come to the conclusion 
that, after all, most of them must have been imaginary knees! 

Yet there was one knee that was not imaginary, that was always there for you. 
You could sit there for hours, and go to sleep if you wanted to; there you could find 
peace and rest from all your childish sorrows ; there you used to kneel and say your 
prayers, and when your little tired head fell forward on it and you slept, that knee was 
ever there to support and help you. And as you grew into womanhood it was the 
one place where you could find comfort and strength to fight life’s battle, where you 
could pour out your whole heart and be understood—the sweetest place in all the 
world—your mother’s knee. 
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Che Lost Supper. 


BY CYRIL MAUDE. 


very delightful time I had, fishing, shooting, and bicycling to my heart's 
content. 

It was very difficult to wile the wary 
trout from the Tay in August, and on 
being told by Mr. Barrie that I might fish 
for pike from one of the lochs in the hills, 
I gladly availed myself of the chance, and 
sallied forth one day attended by an 
individual, half shepherd, half game- 
keeper, who was to row me about the loch 
and do his best to ensure my getting good 
sport. In order to reach our destination, 
we had to cross a moor belonging to a 
gentleman who was avery keen sportsman 
and very particular about his preserves. 
It was the llth of August, and all round 
the moor in the distance we could hear 
the keepers and gillies whistling to the 
dogs who were being “tried” for the 
moors in readiness for the glorious 
Twelfth. My friend the shepherd had a 
wily-looking sheep-dog with him, who was 
very busily engaged hunting around for 
rabbits, and as he made no remonstrance, 
I came to the conclusion that he would 
not be averse from being provided with a 

Photo by ALFRED ELLs, comfortable supper with which to return 
to his cottage—a supper to which I hoped 
to contribute a substantial jack. Just as we were passing through a gate near the 
loch, the dog gave a great. bound, and in a moment the shepherd was by his side, 
taking from him a fine rabbit, at the same time looking cautiously round to make sure 
that he was unobserved. Evidently thinking that it would not be safe to carry it 
about with him, he placed the rabbit carefully by the gate-post, and built up a little 
cairn of stones all over and around it to hide it from view until be should come back 
again. We then went on our way to the loch, and after four hours’ fishing with a fair 
amount of success, we started homewards. As we neared the gate, we saw a little 
group of gillies, dogs, ponies, keepers, and the owner of the carefully preserved 
shooting standing near it. The shepherd began to linger behind, evidently anxious 
that the party should move on, and so enable him to recover his prize; but the 
gentleman saw us coming, and calmly awaited our arrival. Then, to my intense 
amusement, he sat down on the little heap of stones which concealed the rabbit ! 
The shepherd’s face was a study when he saw the owner of the preserves sit 
innocently down on his own rabbit and enter into conversation with me. After we 
had chatted a little about the catch I had had, we passed on—lI to my dinner at 
Barrie’s comfortable house, and the poor shepherd, supperless, or, at any rate, rabbitless, 
to bed. 
It does not seem so funny now that I come to write it down, but it did to me when 
it actually occurred last August, and I can assure you that the shepherd’s face, when 
he saw the owner of the preserve sitting on his prospective supper, was a study. 


Fis summer I was stopping with Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie in Scotland, and a 
d 
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jiros’ Digs. 


BY G. H. CHIRGWIN. 


“Jy ON’T know what “ Pros’ Digs” are? Why, professional lodgings, of course. You 

y) see “ Digs” is short, Life is short, and Pros are short (on Fridays), and 
there you are. When you come to pros’ 
digs, there’s more prose than poetry about 
them—and what a variety there are, good, 
bad, and indifferent ! Pros’ digs usually 
consist of one sitting and one bed-room, 
furnished as fullows :—Sitting-room —one 
round table ornamented by an alleged cover, 
two afflicted ordinary chairs, one “ easy ” 
chair suffering from a spinal complaint, 
a clock that says “ No tick here,” half a 
dozen infirm portraits of bygone cele- 
brities, and an epileptic piano, dust-bin, 
and fly-trap combined. Bed-room—one 
egg-box, said to be a dressing-table, one 
fractured looking-glass, one washstand 
fitted with severely wounded china, and 
one bed and bedstead, usually a wooden 
instrument of torture. The walls are 
decorated with mottoes of the “God bless 
our happy home” persuasion, and I have 
noticed that the more mottoes there are, 
the longer the bill is. 

Then the landladies! There’s the 
pious landlady, who objects to cards, and 
uses your rooms while you are at business. 

Photo by LANGFIER. Next, there’s the motherly landlady, 

who invites you into the kitchen, and gets 

you to pass her into the show free. Then there are the taciturn landlady, the 
dignified landlady, and the talkative landlady, who minds everybody's business 
excepting herown. Moreover, they all combine in one quality—haste to get you in on 
Monday and anxiety to get you out on Sunday night. But the security of pros’ 
digs is proverbial. Should you lose anything, before you leave you are sure to find it 
again (in the bill). But the seaside landlady !—what she doesn’t know you are 
welcome to. Seaside digs are very lively as a rule. I remember once staying with a 
little man at seaside digs, where the sleeping accommodation was very limited. We 
were bed-mates, and my friend’s favourite position was next the wall. I stood the 
outside position for a week; but one night, finding him snugly ensconced in his usual 
place, I leant over, lifted him bodily out, and climbed into his berth myself. The 
following night J retired first, and on his arrival he attempted to shift me in the same 
manner ; finding that was useless, he climbed on the bed, placed his feet against my 
carcass and his hands against the wall, and gave one mighty push. ‘That shifted me, 
and the bed also; of course he dropped through the opening on to the floor. Strange 
to say, the boards had been scrubbed so thin that the floor gave way, and there was a 
second edition of “‘ The Descent of Man” into the lower depths. I could have many 
more little “ digs” at “ Scotch digs,” “ Irish digs,” “ Welsh digs,”’ “ American digs,” 
“ Australian digs,” and digs in general, but space will not permit. Suffice it to 
say that with all the faults, virtues, and such traits in pros’ digs, as the poet says :— 

“ There is life in the trees, 
There is life in the twigs, 
My professional sisters and brothers, 
But if you find life in the ‘cheese and the digs,’ 
There are others.” 
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The Dans of the Flood, 
BY NELLIE STEWART. 


SwN the Hunter%district of New South Wales, the Hawkesbury River rises at times to 
“A «flood height; then the settlers of the district and the inhabitants of the town- 
“ap ships on the line of the waters stiffen their 

: : sinews and compress their lips preparatory 
to the fight that must inevitably ensue for 
the saving of property and life. 

The Opera Company, of which I 
happened to be prima donna, was billed 
to play at Newcastle and Maitland. It was 
the rainy season, and we had a foretaste of 
the weather at the coal-mining capital ; 
but it was not till we reached Maitland 
that the storm burst upon us with a 
terrific grandeur at first, settling gradually 
to a convincing and continuous downfall. 

Shortly after the company arrived at 
Maitland, I splashed through the mud and 
rain to visit the place of performance. 
After attending to some minor details I 
left the building to return to my hotel ; to 
my astonishment the water had overflowed 
the banks of the river and risen to the 
height of two feet in the main street. My 
journey to the hostelry was accomplished 
on the back of the comedian of the com- 
pany. There was no performance that 
night, nor, indeed, on any of the remaining 

Photo by ALFRED BLU, five nights that we were compelled to 
remain in the township. The waters rose 
gradually inch by inch, till they eventually flooded the basements, then the first floors, 
and finally they mounted into the balconies and upper rooms of all the houses on the 
low-lying grounds ; and out on the plains the settlers’ cottages were in many instances 
completely submerged. In the hotel where I was residing there was five feet of 
water in the bar, the cellars and kitchen were flooded, we were cut off from food 
supply, and, to quote the acting-manager, “ worse than all, from bottles and beverage.” 
The situation was not cheerful, nor was it lacking in danger. From the balcony, 
night and day, we watched the gradual rising of the river, until it approached near to 
the top of the levée. The landlord, an old-timer who had experienced many a flood 
before, waxed anxious : 

“Tis the worst I have ever seen,”’ said he; “ if the water overtops that embankment 
yonder, good-bye to the township and to us. It will be death and destruction to all.” 

I have participated in many fishing excursions, mostly pleasurable ones, but 
never have I seen such exciting angling as I witnessed in that hotel. The boys 
would dive into the muddy waters of the bar and fish up a bottle of Hennessy or Bass. 
To reach the cellar and the pantry was a large order; but the Australian lads are 
experts, and we had one among us who took the risk, and after many attempts 
succeeded in bringing aloft an uncooked ham and some tins of tongues. We broke 
up the music stool and a cane chair, ignited a fire, grilled the ham, and oh, what a 
banquet we had that night ! 

The next morning with the dawn came the knowledge of the danger we were in—the 
river had risen to within one foot of the top of the embankment, and slowly but surely it 
was still rising. Around us for miles, farther than the eye could see, the plains and the 
valleys were covered with the overflow to depths of from five to ten feet, the railway line 
was washed away, the telegraph wires were down, and we were entirely cut off from 
communication with the rest of the world. It was not an inspiring sight, and although 
we were cheered by the boys, who were plucky and confident to the last, we, the 
womenfolk, felt that the situation was a grave one likely to lead to a sensational ending. 

Three days and nights passed—days and nights of anxiety and terror. On the 
fourth day, towards evening, the river had risen within two inches of the apex of the 
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embankment, and it was rushing down at a terrific pace, carrying on its bosom logs, 
huts, sections of houses, drowned horses, cattle, sheep, trees covered with snakes, rats 
and other vermin; whilst more than once we shuddered and turned aside as we 
caught sight of the upturned face of a dead body drifting onward, onward with the 
torrent into the sea. 

There was a young man staying in the hotel —a stranger to us, a settler in the 
district. He had recently returned from an adjacent race-meeting, and had been 
indulging over-freely—in fact, to the verge of delirium tremens. The cause of the young 
fellow’s dissipation, the landlord informed us, was a love trouble, a disagreement with his 
Jiancée, the belle of the district, who lived with her father on his farm, the homestead 
of which was close to Maitland and visible from the hotel. The young man had 
sobered up during the period of our enforced imprisonment, and on the evening when 
the flood was at its height he came among us and walked through the room to the 
baleony. Gazing around over the wide spread of the waters, he fixed his eyes on an 
almost indiscernible object a mile or so away; looking in the same direction, I could 
just distinguish in the fading light what appeared to be the roof of a farmhouse. 

The man seemed dazed for a moment or two; then, recovering, he ejaculated with 
terrible emphasis : 

“ My God, ’tis Elsie’s house—the waters are closing over it—she will be drowned, 
and no one at hand to save her!” He rushed from the room, seized the brandy bottle, 
poured out and drank the remnants of the spirit, then threw off his boots and 
coat and sprang to the balcony. Quick as he was, the landlord was before him, asking 
the question : 

“ What would you do?” 

“ You see that house—my Elsie’s there —the flood is up—I’m going to save her.” 

“Are you mad?” said the landlord 

“ Yes, I have been mad—mad drunk, like the beast I am, whilst my poor girl is in 
danger there ; but it may not be too late, I can swim to her yet.’ 

“Swim!” replied the landlord—‘ swim! there never yet lived a man who could 
swim in that current. You are going to certain death.” 

“ Better so,” said the young fellow, his frame quivering with excitement. “I 
parted from her out of friendship—the only woman in the world I ever loved—and 
she’s in peril out there, and you talk tome about my paltry life. I'd rather meet 
death with her yonder than have life here. I'd give fifty lives to save her. Out of 
my way, old man—out of my may, or _? 

An oath, a short struggle, then a leap over the balcony into the water below. 

It was dusk, and hard to discern objects; but as the man rose from his plunge, I 
saw him strike out manfully, the boys gave him a hearty cheer as he drifted away with 
the current and in a moment was lost in the gloom. 

There was another plunge taken that night, into the cellar below, and another 
bottle of spirit was brought to the light; and around the table, after we had silently 
pledged each other, we drank God-speed to the brave fellow who had gone forth in the 
troubled waters to rescue the woman of his love. 

Two more eventful days passed, and then the flood slowly subsided, and we 
were practically freed from care and in safety once again. It was an unpleasant 
experience for all, but it taught us self-reliance and the wisdom of believing in the old 
motto, “ Never despair.” 

A few days later, when the waters went back and the stream narrowed, on the bank 
of the river the searchers found two bodies clasped in the embrace of death. It was 
the young settler and the girl he had tried to save; he had found her, and they had 
striven to breast the waters of the flood. He reached the goal he had fought for 
death—locked in the arms of the woman he loved. 
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How I Recruited for H. A. Davy. 





BY 





JOSEPH WILSON. 


¥. HAKESPEARE remarks that, “One man in his time plays many parts.” If this 
be true as regards the ordinary man, how intensified it must be when the man 
ys happens to be an alleged actor ! 

_ Now, although I have worried many 
parts in my brief span, there is one | 
little expected ever to play. Yet I have 
done it—done it with complete and con- 
spicuous success, and, what is more, glory 
in it. It is that of the part of Recruiting 
Officer for Her Majesty’s Royal Navy. 

This is how it came about. In the 
spring of 1897, during the run of The 
French Maid at Terry’s Theatre—in which 
I played a sailorman—one afternoon after 
a matinée I found waiting to see me at 
the stage-door an elderly lady, who was 
accompanied by a chubby little boy about 
twelve years of age. On my being pointed 
out to her, she came up to me and intro- 
duced herself and explained her business. 

** My nephew here, sir, is very anxious 
to see you, and ask your advice and 
assistance. He came to see The French 
Maid a fortnight ago, and has given me 
no peace since, until I promised him he 
should see you.” 

I asked the lad what I could do for 

Photo by HANA, him and he replied, “* Please, sir, I want to 
go to sea, and be a sailor like you.” 

I said, ‘‘ Why have you come to me?” and back came the innocent reply, “I 
thought, sir, you could get me into the Navy, as you are a sailor yourself!” Of course 
I accepted the compliment implied with becoming modesty, at the same time ex- 
plaining that my connection with the sea finished at the footlights and stage-door. 

I next turned to my elderly lady friend again and asked : 

‘* Has he any parents ?”’ 

“No, sir; both his father and mother are dead. Iam his aunt, and the only 
relative he has in the world.” 

“Well, and what do you say about it, madam?” 

“T hardly know, sir. I have a small income, only just sufficient to supply my 
wants. I don’t like the idea of losing him, but his mind seems set onthe sea. Do 
you think it a good life for him, sir ?”’ 

“The best and manliest in the wide world,” I replied, “ provided he likes the sea, 
and is a born sailor.” 

I then proceeded to question the lad as to his ideas of a sailor’s life, and told him 
it was hard work, and by no means a bed of roses, &c., adding, however—for I liked 
his eager little face and bright eyes—that if a man stuck to it he would see a lot of 
the world, and, besides, could rise to warrant officer’s rank, as gunner, boatswain, or 
carpenter. At all events, [concluded by saying, “Go and think it over, and if your 
aunt gives her consent and you are still of the same mind, come to me this day week 
and I will see you through.” 

Sure enough on the day appointed he turned up and said : é 

“ All right, sir, I have made up my mind, and aunt is willing for me to go.” 

Well, to make a long story short, the next day I packed my budding young salt off 
to Chatham, with a letter to a friend of mine, alieutenant in the Royal Navy, and two 
days after received a letter from him, saying that the boy had “ passed the doctor,” 
and was regularly enlisted in H.M. Navy. I have had a letter from my recruit since, 
dated from a training-ship, in which he thanks me in his eager, boyish fashion, and 
says he is perfectly happy. 
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Well, it is something to make one individual “ perfectly happy,” and I shall never 
regret my having played Jack Brown, if only from the fact that through that part I 
have been the means of adding one more gallant sailor to our Navy, ready to fight the 
battles of his Queen and country. : 
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#ittle Dolly 


BY FANNIE WARD. 


OW slight a cause may link two lives together, whether for good or evil! It was 

by the merest accident that little Dolly entered into my life, or, at least, into 
my heart. She was one of that great 
army of waifs which throngs this gigan- 
tic city, whose little careworn faces 
make one meditate on the reason why a 
beneficent Providence has sent them here 
on earth, where so little enjoyment seems 
to await them, and where poverty and 
misery appear to be their only play- 
fellows. 

The way in which Dolly and I became 
acquainted was as follows: One night, in 
the autumn of 189-,1I had ordered the 
brougham to meet me after the theatre 
at the corner of an adjoining street, in 
order to avoid the crowd; but before I 
reached it, a little voice accosted me in 
jubilant accents, “ Please, lady, it’s lucky 
I was a-walking behind you, or you'd ’ave 
lost this ’ere,”’ and little Dolly held up a 
valuable bracelet of mine, one that I 
prized considerably for the sake of the 
donor. “Good gracious, child!’ I ex- 
claimed, surprised and delighted at the 
loss and recovery of my treasure. ‘‘ Where 
did you find it? why, it must have 

Photo by ALFRED ELLs. dropped from my arm!” “ Why, ov 

course it dropped; you don’t suppose I’d 

sneaked it a-purpose to give it yer back, do yer?” Gazing on the little upturned face, 
I saw it had a sad but sweet expression, and was furnished with a pair of large brown 
eyes that inspired confidence. In such eyes as those, with their steady and fearless 
gaze, I recognised the reflection of the heart’s feelings, and knew at once that I could 
trust their owner. “You are a good little girl, and shall be rewarded for your 
honesty ;” and I was taking out my purse to suit the action to the word, when she 
said, “ I dunno much whether I be good or bad, but I know the blooming bracelet is 
yourn and not mine, and, being yourn, you've got to have it back ; that’s all about it.”’ 
Well, thought I, there must be something uncommon in a gutter-child who speaks 
like a philosopher, and I resolved to cultivate the acquaintance of so strange a little 
girl who chopped logic like a college don, and was honest because she couldn’t help 
it—a new experience, indeed, and a very refreshing one, too; so I emptied all the 
small change I had about ine into her little, not over-clean hand, whereat she was 
considerably astonished, having, as she told me in confidence, expected “ only a 
tanner.’’ Then, noticing her eyes were riveted upon the bracelet, I asked her to give 
utterance to her thoughts. “1 was a-thinking,” said Dolly (for she had told me her 
name), “ that it’s a sight for sore eyes only to see it flash and gleam! I’ve seen ’em 
in the winders, but I never ‘spected to see one in my ’and. Oh, it musv be nice to be a 
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toff and wear them lovely things; ”’ and then, witha sudden impulse, she added, * Oh, 
mam, let me put it on for one little moment, just to feel what it’s like to be a lady!” 
I gratified her vanity — that common bond that binds us all together, and will continue 
to do so while the world lasts—and my little friend’s happiness was complete. On 
saying good-night, I gave her my address, and arranged that we should meet again ; 
for the child had strangely interested me, and I resolved to do what lay in my power 
to enable her to earn a less precarious living for the future. 

A few days after our first meeting Dolly paid me her promised visit, and had 
evidently bestowed great attention upon her toilet and indulged freely in soap and 
water, very much to her advantage. We were mutually glad to renew our acquaint- 
ance; and when she had satisfied her curiosity by gazing at the various decorations 
of my sitting-room with varying expressions of bewildered surprise, and had also done 
justice to the substantial meal I had provided for her benefit, I began to question her 
about her family and relations. Of these Miss Dolly expressed herself as remarkably 
proud, and, indeed, she spoke so very confidently of their eminent respectability, of 
her father as so good and true, her mother so sweet and gentle, and yet, curiously 
enough, could neither remember the street in which they lived nor the position in life 
of her honoured parents! I need scarcely say that my professional experience 
caused me to doubt the authenticity of this wonderful story, though my artistic 
knowledge could not withhold unqualified admiration for the way in which Miss 
Dolly played her part. At last, when she had finished—more from want of breath 
than from failure of imagination, as I verily believe —1I asked her if she could think 
of any way in which I could be of service to her; was there anything she particularly 
desired? “Do you mean that ?”’ she said, with moistened eyes; “ you, a lady, and to 
say that! You're the first toff as has ever given me a kind word, and I’m not used to 
it; it makes me feel queer like,” and up went her little fists to her overflowing 
lashes. But when that was over and I had assured her that I did mean it, she 
became confidential, and told me that the height of her ambition was “ to be a fairy.” 
“A fairy! I’m afraid I can’t go so far as that, my child.” But she explained that it 
“wasn’t a real live fairy as didn’t wear no clothes, but a fairy in a pantomime, with 
lovely shining wings.” Here was an unexpected opening well within my power, and 
I prontised her that if she would be a good girl, and take pains to learn to dance, she 
should soon have an opportunity of realising her wish. Then, with a great clapping 
of hands and with childish glee unending, she jumped for joy and insisted on show- 
ing me that she could dance already—and very prettily and gracefully she did it. 
“But how did you pick it up?” I asked. ‘Pick it up? Why, don’t it come natural 
when the organ-man plays to us in our court, and all of us goes round like winkin’ ? ” 
And well I remembered seeing such ragged urchins as these, and recognising in some 
of them a grace of posture and of movement that many a young lady would be proud 
to possess. I further did not fail to note that she spoke of “our court ;” but that I 
kept to myself for future use. So when Dolly left there certainly was one happy 
child in the world, for she knew that her one great wish was about to be realised, and 
she was to be a fairy after all. 

Through the kindness of an influential friend, 1 was soon enabled to obtain Dolly 
an engagement at one of the leading London theatres, and was able to announce the 
important fact to her at a subsequent meeting, when her big brown eyes opened to 
such an extent that I really thought she would never close them again, and she 
looked at me with a kind of awe-struck wonder as a sort of fairy godmother. She 
took to her work with a will, and soon became a great favourite with the company, 
where her quaint sayings and odd little ways were hugely appreciated. I saw her 
make her appearance on the first night. It was indeed a transformation from the 
poor little waif to the aérial being she was supposed to represent, for she looked 
extremely pretty in her silvery dress, and moved with a natural and unstudied grace. 
What, I wonder, were the feelings of that little beating heart and the thoughts and 
impulses of the throbbing brain at the wondrous spectacle around her, with every 
accessory of brilliant colour, exquisite-toilettes, and a house packed full of a fashion- 
able and appreciative audience, and blazing with the latest triumphs of electricity! It 
was just as well that little Dolly never knew how many a high-born child envied her 
on that night, and wished, liked her, to be a fairy, or she certainly would have lost 
her head entirely. Thus for one blissful month of unalloyed happiness Dolly’s fairy 
reign continued with ever-increasing joy; but, alas! like all other joys, soon to be 
turned into sorrow. One day, after an absence from town, I went to inquire at the 
theatre as tothe welfare of my protégée, and was grieved to hear that she had left one 
night bright and happy as usual, but had never returned, and it was feared she must 
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have been stricken down by sudden illness. With great difficulty I was able to dis- 
cover the address where she was supposed to live, and determined to visit her without 
delay, and to trace out the real cause of her absence ; for my heart misgave me, and I 
longed to feel her little hand once more, and gaze into that sweet face which so 
strangely interested me. 

How well I remember that fateful day! The weather was simply atrocious, and 
that is saying a good deal when one is speaking of the English climate. A sudden 
thaw had set in after a hard frost, and a heavy fog added to the discomfort of the 
pedestrian. After hesitating more than once, I found myself at last in a par- 
ticularly squalid court situated in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, and was about 
to ascend a tumble-down staircase, to which I had been directed through an entrance 
around which miserable-looking w_men, half-clad and carrying poor little babies— 
evidently reared amongst dirt and disease—were lolling, when one of these creatures 
(whose haggard look and deep-sunk eyes spoke only too plainly as to her mode of life, 
and whose thick speech told of the previous night’s debauch, from which she was 
slowly recovering) accosted me as follows: “*’Xcuse me, lady, but may I ask what 
party you're a-looking for?’’ And when I said I was in search of a little girl called 
Dolly, she added, with maudlin tears, “ Oh, yes, my lady, I knows her well, for she’s 
my little girl, and she lays a-dying upstairs, and it’s ’ard to see your darling a-dying 
before your very eyes and her mother without the means to ’elp her with little com- 
forts or to pay for her med’sin. Oh, kind lady, you'll help us; I can see it in your sweet 
face. And there’s my dear husband that’s out of work, though he tries his best to 
get some, so he does. This way, my lady, this way; take care of that ’ere pail o’ 
water. If I'd a-known as you wor a-coming I'd ’ave tidied up the place a bit, I 
would. You'll find her changed, my lady ; but yer don’t need to be frightened, ’cos it 
isn’t catching.” Leaving the mother outside, I entered the room, and found my poor 
little friend lying on a dirty mattress, and oh, so changed from the bright, happy 
child I had seen previously. She lay quite still, and was so white and pallid, with 
features so sunken and attenuated, that I really thought at first I was indeed in the 
presence of death. Presently, however, she opened her eyes—those beautiful brown 
eyes I knew so well—but, alas! their fire seemed extinct, and was replaced by a look 
of indescribable languor and suffering. At first she gazed at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion, wakening by degrees to a glance of recognition. Then, in a very feeble voice, 
and with a painful endeavour to stretch out her hand, she said, “I dreamt as ‘ow you 
was a-sitting by me when I was asleep, and I allus dream you're a-sitting by me, and 
I talks to you, but you never answers me; and I know’d you would come, and I 
wanted yer to come badly, and yet I didn’t, ’cos I know’d you’d find out what my 
‘ome was like, and mother and father, too; though they means to be good to me, I’m 
sure they does.” ‘ Well, here I am,” I replied, “and I mean to see you every day 
until you’re well and strong again.” ‘“ Me well and strong,” she muttered ; “ that'll 
never be!” Then, to try to take her thoughts away from her present condition, I 
spoke about the fairies at the theatre, and how sorry they were to miss her, and I 
asked how she came to be taken ill so suddenly. The child did not answer for 
some minutes. Then she said, ‘ Well, it was like this. I had a stroke, and it came 
so sudden that it knocked me all of a heap like, and I don’t remember nothing till I 
was a-lying here.’’ That was all I could get out of her. After a bit she said, “I 
feel so happy like a-seeing you, and I feels so safe, too, now you’re come ; but I wants 
to go to sleep for a long time if you'll promise not to go.” So to please her I 
promised her, and kissed her little face and turned her round into a more comfortable 
posture, and then I sat and waited—waited for what I felt was coming. And so the 
time went on; and as I watched, a grey shadow stole across her features, and the 
little lips opened with a smile, and she was taken away to that blessed rest that awaits 
an endless awakening in the Children’s Paradise. 


* * * * oe * * * * * 
Some time after Dolly’s death I learnt the true cause of her sudden illness. During 
a drunken quarrel between her wretched parents, Dolly, to save her mother, rushed 
between them, and thus received her death-blow. How sadly true is that old saying : 


** Those whom the gods love die young.”’ 
CHaeeeer 
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3 Strange Dream. 


BY VIOLET LLOYD. 


VERY extraordinary thing occurred in connection with the accident that befell 
me at the Comedy Theatre in September last, afew nights after the production 
of the Topsy Turvy Hotel, in my part of 
Flora, when by the narrowest of chances 
my life was spared. Previous to the 
mishap a friend dreamt that I had met 

with some misadventure—some accident~ 
that my face was hurt. and that I had 

received two marks over the eyebrows. 

This friend spoke of the matter to a mutual 
acquaintance, who was afraid to tell me; 
but my friend called round the next 

morning to see if anything had happened, 

being nervous and apprehensive. The 
accident had occurred, and my head was 

damaged, and I had two cuts across the 

forehead over the left eye. Can anyone 

account for my friend’s dream ? Can any- 
one account for any dreams, except on the 

basis and theory of sympathy—in such a 

case as this, of affectionate sympathy 

between two friends? It has puzzled me 

greatly; but it has in no wise frightened 

me, as I am no more superstitious than 
most theatrical folk—not half so much, I 

think. 

—_ When Mr. Albert Le Fre, in the course 

Photo by ALPRED ELLIS. of his performance as Latour, converted 
the chandelier into an impromptu trapeze 
we always expected a sort of surprise, not only for ourselves, but for the audience 
as well, at the novelty ofthe situation. On the night of the affair, nobody seems to 
know exactly how it happened or who was really to blame—was it carelessness, 
forgetfulness somewhere? Mr. Le Fre, when he seized hold of the chandelier, felt it 
was loose—that it was coming down—and so he let go and jumped, striking me on the 
head, also striking Mr. Playfair and Mr. Farkoa, who stood next to me. Practically, 
Mr. Le Fre came right down upon me, not knowing a bit, of course, where he- was 
likely to drop, and certainly everybody was satisfied in their craving for excitement 
that fateful night. But the full satisfaction remained for those in front, who were 
only partially aware of what had happened. I was greatly frightened, and the shock 
caused me to relinquish the part for a few nights; indeed, an understudy had to finish 
the performance, as I was rendered decidedly hors de combat. However,even on the night 
we all felt deeply grateful that nothing worse had occurred—-that no bones were broken 
—that no lives were lost. Afterwards, when we fully realised what we had escaped, we 
were more thankful still. But was it not strange that my friend should dream that I 
was injured in exactly the same place—over the eyebrows—as I was injured, and as for 
some time the marks on my brow openly testified? Hamlet’s observations on philosophy 


bear curiously on the question. 
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A Close Shave. 


BY MARY COLLETTE. 


4 > ° ° ° ° ° 
+ enough, and of losing our lives into the bargain, which, to us at all events, 
& . was a 


more serious matter still! Well; 
this is how it came about. A few years 
ago I was on tour in the provinces with 
Mr. Tree’s company in A Bunch of Violets, 
playing Violet. One Monday afternoon 
we were travelling to Plymouth, to open 
there that night at the Theatre Royal. 
For some days past a good deal of rain 
had fallen, and as we got further west- 
ward the sodden fields began to be 
covered with pools of water, which in their 
turn merged into one another till we 
seemed to be running through a vast 
dreary lake mapped out by the tops of 
hedgerows and gate-posts. 

We passed Exeter, where our driver had 
been cautioned to make all speed to get to 
our journey’s end before the floods should 
stop us altogether. So we pushed on, 
ploughing through the water which by 
this time, except when we were on em- 
bankments, had covered the metals. We 
were rapidly approaching Cowley Bridge, 
which spans a small river a few miles 
west of Exeter. We were within a dozen 

Photo by Craorixt Co, yards or so of the bridge when the train 

came to a standstill of its own accord. 

The water was by this time nearly up to the footboards of the carriages, and the 

splashing had put out the engine fire. Our guard waded forward to cross the bridge 

to the signal-box on the other side of the river, in order to send on word of our 

dilemma. We saw him suddenly turn back, and by his scared face we guessed 

something serious had happened. The bridge had been entirely swept away by the 

swollen river! Had we gone a dozen yards further it would have been to inevitable 
death. ; 

Here was a pretty fix! Time was slipping away, and our chances of opening that 
night at Plymouth rapidly getting more remote. The guard hurried back to the 
nearest signal-box, and an engine with drag ropes was sent from Exeter, and hauled 
us out of our perilous position. We were taken back to Exeter, and sent round 
by another route to Plymouth. Mr. Charles Somerset, who was with us, wired on our 
whereabouts from time to time to our acting-manager, who had gone on ahead the day 
before, and these telegrams, between selections by the orchestra, were read with 
apologies to the audience, which by this time had crowded the theatre. 

The performance was announced to commence at 7.30. About 8.15 we arrived 
at the theatre, in carriages which had been awaiting the arrival of our train ; and 
within five minutes of our entering the stage door, and amid deafening cheers, the 


curtain rose on the first act of A Bunch of Violets, which we performed in our travelling 
costumes. 


» we had a very near shave o! missing the performance, which was serious 
y ] 
C 
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“9s this a Poiqnard?” 


BY ROSINA BRANDRAM. 


NE of the funniest incidents that has happened to me during my stage career 

occurred in Ruddigore. Fortunately for me, incidents have been few and far be- 

es tween, as when they occur they are anything 

_— but funny. Still they are always possible 

and to-be feared. Of course, afterwards, 

the comic side presents itself, and one 

enjoys the joke. My dressing-room at 

the Savoy, being most conveniently placed 

on a level with the stage, and within hear- 

ing of the whole performance, enables me 

to avoid stage waits by listening for my 

cues, and not relying too much on the hard- 

worked call-boy. The particular incident 

I am about to mention was caused through 

no fault of mine or the call-boy, but of the 

demon property-man. It was during the 

run of Ruddigore, in which I played 

Dame Hannah. In the second act I 

had to fight Robin Oakapple (Mr. G. 

Grossmith) with a poignard, which, of 

course, ought to have been placed in my 

room. ‘When my cue came the wretched 

thing was non est, and nowhere to be found. 

I absolutely refused to go on, as without it 

it was quite impossible to play the scene. 

| ae Everyone urged and implored me, and 

Photo by ALFRED ELLIs. Mr. Barrington, seeing the stage wait, went 

into the property room and brought out 

something and thrust into my hand, at the same time giving me a push which caused 

me to appear in sight of the audience; so, nolens volens, I had to proceed, knowing 

that in my hand I carried an insignificant gas key. I did the best I could to conceal 

this fact, and went on with the business. I had to rush and snatch a large dagger from 

a figure in armour and fling my supposed poignard to Mr. Grossmith, exclaiming : 

“ Hark ye, miscreant! You have secured me, and I am your poor prisoner; but if 

you think I cannot take care of myself you are very much mistaken. Now then, it’s 

one to one, and let the best man win.’’ Imagine my consternation when I saw by the 

expression on Mr. Grossmith’s face, as he stooped to pick up the key, that he meant mis- 

chief ; my heart went right into my shoes, but I did not think he was going to give 

me away in the manner in which he did, for, holding up the gas key to the audience, 

he said, “‘ How can I defend myself with this?’’ Of course there was a laugh; my 

feelings may be better imagined than described. If ever I contemplated murder it 

was at that moment. I would willingly have slain both Mr. Grossmith and Mr. 

Barrington. However, “ all’s well that ends well,” and before we left the theatre we 

were the best of friendsagain. Needless'to say, from that day my poignard was always 
in its place. I obtained one for myself ! 
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Only Fustian. 


BY JAMES FERNANDEZ. 


P9 MONG the many interesting facts and occurrences incidental to an actor’s life, 

\° very few abide longer in the memory of the actor than those which acquaint 
him of the hold he, by the exercise of his 

duties, has gained upon the affections of 

certain individuals of his audience ; and 

as a proof of this, I recall to my mind a 

particular instance which occurred more 

than forty years ago—for that period has 

elapsed since I stood one day outside the 

old Surrey Theatre conversing with two 

brother-actors (Charles Calvert and Bruce 

Norton) about a young fellow who was 

known to be the enthusiastic patron 

and admirer of a then deservedly popular 

actor—Mr. E. F. Saville. This young 

fellow, who was known as “ Tommy,” was 

| of very humble position, being the son of 

a poor woman who nightly sold oranges at 

the front of the old Surrey Theatre. 

Tommy, unfortunately, was afflicted with 

an impediment in his speech, and it was 

difficult for him, when excited, to promptly 

express himself. Calvert related how, on 

one occasion, Tommy became so agitated 

over his favourite’s acting that, at the con- 

clusion of an act, Tommy, in his eagerness 

— to recall Saville, could proceed no further 

Photo by ALFRED ELLs. than §-s-ss , which, being mistaken for 

a hiss by a neighbouring galleryite, that 

individual waxed wroth, and, dashing his fist into Tommy’s face, cried, “ What 
the are you hissing at?” We'd barely ceased expressing sympathy for 
Tommy, when Calvert, looking across the road, exelaimed, “ Why, as I live, there’s 
Tommy passing now! Let’s see if he’s faithful to his idol?” He beckoned over the 
way, and a simple-looking fellow, dressed in fustian, crossed over to us. “ Well, 
Tommy,” said Norton, “ been to the theatre lately?’’ Tommy nodded. “ What did 
you see?”’ Tommy answered, “S-S-Saville.” “Oh,” interjected Calvert, “ you 
should come”’ (indicating the theatre) “and see Fernandez.” “H-have,” said 
Tommy. “ Well, what do you think of him?” Tommy answered contemptuously, 
“N-not a p-patch on S-Saville.” We all laughed, and, a factory bell ringing, 
Tommy hastily left us, muttering as he went,“ There’s n-none of yer in it with 
S-Saville.” Not long after this we heard that Tommy was very ill. A sum was sub- 
scribed for him in the theatre, and his poor old mother, in thanking us, told us that 
Tommy, in his fever, often seemed to be seeing his favourite acting, for he’d con- 
tinually clap his hands and shout, “‘B-bravo! F-fine! G-g-good, S-Saville!” 
And, she added, she was sure when he could see Mr. Saville act again he’d soon get 
strong. Alas! that was not to be, for about this time Mr. Saville died. I went, with 
others, to the funeral. "T'was a chilly day in November, and when the cortége left the 
mortuary chapel to proceed to the grave, one distinct figure could be seen standing, 
bare-headed, there. He was dressed in fustian ; his all of mourning a strip of some- 
thing black around his neck; in his hand he held a tiny bunch of white chrysanthe- 
mums, and in the pale and feeble mourner I recognised—-poor Tommy. The service 
proceeded, during which Tommy dropped his three chrysanthemums into the grave. 
When all was over, I told his story to those around. What wonder that, as each actor 
took a farewell look into the grave, he pressed a something into Tommy’s hand; or 
that, when leaving, a parting look was given to Tommy, who still remained, with face 
inclined unto the grave, while from his tearful eyes there seemed to issue forth the 
reverent tribute of a wealth of love. And as, within ourselves, we voiced the thought 
“Poor Tommy!” from out jis lips were uttered, with a sigh, the words, “ P-poor 
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S-S-Saville!”” Ab, Tommy! The remembrance of thy affection is sweetly cherished 
still, and it makes me think the more of my profession because of its power to evoke 
such deep-abiding love—a love that seeks no gain—that is changeless, constant, and 
deserving to be honoured, whether the heart that enshrines it beat beneath superfine 
broadcloth or—ONLY FUSTIAN. 


——*0 280-0 


Dramatic Parns. 


BY CHARLES COLLETTE. 


H, yes, I’ve any number of them, if you’ve the patience to listen tome. Here’s 
a good story of Charles Mathews, not generally known. During a period of 
his career at the Lyceum, notwithstanding 
magnificent and elegant productions, 
business for some reason continued to be 
bad. Stalls, boxes, and pit were filled with 
“ orders,” but the gallery, which cannot be 
“ papered,” remained empty. One night 
some half-dozen lads, the sole occupants 
of the gallery, began “ bear-fighting”’ 
amongst themselves, to the interruption of 
the performance. Mathews, stepping down 
to the footlights and looking up, said, * I 
wish you young fellows to understand once 
and for always that because you have paid 
} a shilling to sit in the gallery you have no 
j/ right to disturb the comfort of these ladies 
and gentlemen who have paid nothing to 
sit in the stalls!’’ Another? All right. 
I was dining, in company with some well- 
known men of the day, with“ Billy ” Sams. 
Charles Mathews and Bayle Bernard, the 
well-known critic, were of the party. Con- 
versation turned upon a piece which had 
been produced the night before at the 
Lyceum. Bernard admitted the excellence 
of the piece and of Mathews’s performance, 
Photo by G. Dean. but added, “My dear Charles, you are 
always the same!” “Just so,” replied the 
comedian in his airiest manner ; “ but would you be good enough to suggest anything 
better?” 
Something more modern, eh, and about myself? All right. I was acting in 
Frank Burnand’s famous comedy, The Colonel, at York. My old friend, Canon 
(now, alas! with the majority), who was sitting one evening in my dressing-room, 
expressed a wish to see what the stage looked like from behind the scenes. Between 
the acts I was showing him about, when he tripped over something and fell. I assisted 
him to rise, apologising for the semi-darkness which had been the cause of the 
accident. ‘ Don’t trouble, my dear Charlie,” said the Canon, laughing good-naturedly, 
“ this is not the first time the Church has been down on the stage.” 
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A Cerrible Temptation. 


BY S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


N the beginning, when Mark Mathews first joined the profession, he had very hard 

I luck indeed. He commenced at; the very bottom of the tree, and often had to 

play in shows as well as very small 

“smalls.” It was while he was trying to 

eke out a meagre living in a Richardsonian 

Temple of the Drama that he fell in love 

with the daughter of the proprietor, a large 

man of large ideas of the show world as the 

true home of the legitimate, but with a 

very limited capacity and an uncertain 

education. Molly, his daughter, had been 

born and bred literally on the boards of a 

caravan theatre, and she had been nursed 

on diluted Shakespeare and sawdust, with 

a dash of bitter now and then. She was 

decidedly pretty, dark, of a strong cast of 

the gipsy type, passionate and affec- 

tionate. She had no brain-power what- 

ever, and her acting wasmere mimicry. She 

played her parts as she was taught them. 

She had no natural talent and no ambi- 

tion. Mark Mathews was undoubtedly too 

infatuated to note these things, and so, he 

being twenty and Molly twenty, he married 

her, and for years they struggled on happily 

together, for she was a good and loving 

wife and looked after their money. Though 

Paste te Hama. for long only a plodder, Mark lost little of 

the fire of youth and none of its ambition. 

He left the ruck of the booth and the smalls and the third-rate towns in time, but 

London—wonderful, far off, maddening, deceptive London—was closed to him as much 

as ever. Yet he was rising without knowing it. He had long since left the 

* legitimate’ for the comic opera stage, for he had developed a voice and made the 

tenderest stage-lover imaginable. William Richards, the great London manager, had 

his eye upon him,and his time was coming. He was just thirty-four, and the father of 

six children, when his chance came, and Molly’s personal charms had already begun 

to fade. But she was still the loving, happy-go-lucky, careless gipsy mother. Mark 

was a Bohemian by accident in a mild sort of way, but his wife was a born 

Bohemian—she was a Bohemian of the tents, of the open air, of the freedom that 

defiance of all conventionality confers, and she was content to live and die as she had 

been trained, in the school of theatrical hard-knocks and adversity. She had no desire, 

like her handsome husband, whom she admired so much, to rise and be great and 

comfortable, to mix with the élite not only of the profession but of the social world. 

For Molly hated the social world. Respectability, except as she understood the word, 

was but sham and affectation ; so she dropped her “aitches” as she went, and kept her 

attention confined to the domestic hearth. When her husband began to rise artistically 

she fell back. He was refined and of good speech; she was slightly, only slightly, 

vulgar, but always the gipsy. Her small failings—for she had a good heart—caused 

Mark many a pang. He tried so hard to improve her—to teach her the little things 
that mean so much— to advance her ideas and aspirations—but all to no effect. 

“ God help me, Mark dear, I was born a gipsy—I can’t help it.” That was almost 

invariably her answer to him when he would beg of her to try and have a higher 

respect for herself socially, and their position. 
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Mark Mathews duly made his bow at the great theatre of London town, and it 
was not long before he was receiving a larger salary than he had ever dreamed of, 
even when his spirits and hopes ran the highest. He advanced speedily; he was 
invited everywhere, and was quite the rage amongst the ladies. And again, as Mark 

rose, Molly fell. He dared not invite his newly-made friends to his own home. He 

rarely accepted their Sunday invitations after a few slips on the part of Molly, when 

she accompanied him. Occasionally, at first, he would go out alone; then he went 

often, while Molly brooded, and Mark grieved, for he loved his old sweetheart and 

companion dearly. After a while he began comparing his own untidy, slip-shod 

home—Molly had no idea of order or taste—with the homes of his brother artists, 

and he shuddered. Later he began to compare the rough-spoken tongue of Molly 

and her slovenly dressing with the sweet voices and graceful costuming of the ladies 

who were his associates in business. And Molly suffered. A little rift came—a 
break occurred, though neither knew quite how or why, and Mark and Molly began 
to drift apart. The children were growing up, and those who were old enough were 
sent to a boarding school, against the violent opposition of Molly. What was good 
enough for her was good enough for them! That was her unwise creed. Poor 
Mark cried out in the sorrow of his heart, and longed for a sympathetic ear into which 
he could pour his troubles. The leading vocalist at the Vanity Fair Theatre, Elsie 
Hendon, listened eagerly and sympathised tearfully. She had long adored her stage 
lover. Their confidences grew mutual. She was alone in the world! Alas! Alas! 
He was unhappy. .. . 

No breath of slander ever touched the actions of Mark Mathews, for he was a 
faithful husband and never negiected his home. But somehow the face and memory 
of Molly were fading from his heart, and their place was being taken by Elsie Hendon, 
the pretty singer at the Vanity Fair Theatre. 

Months flew by, and Molly and Mark were completely estranged. They lived 
apart —- he in chambers in town, she at Peckham. It was noticed, too, that Elsie 
Hendon and Mark Mathews were always together; though, except for the indiscretion 
of their continual companionship, nobody could say aught of their behaviour. Not- 
withstanding, they were madly in love with each other, and the season at Vanity Fair 
was drawing to a close. 

What a sweet, pretty, noble-hearted girl Elsie Hendon was! She would sacrifice 
everything for her lover—everything—even that which is a woman’s most precious 
talisman and jewel. Mark was always thinking of Elsie Hendon now. Molly, 
poor, lonely Molly, was forgotten. Mark contrasted the life and love of Elsie with 
the life and incapacity of Molly, and he was downcast. . . . Elsie was ready, moreover, 
to make the sacrifice; and so, after three hard months of struggling with himself, 
Mark had capitulated, for he yearned for the glorious love and happiness which Elsi¢ 
alone could confer upon him. 

They would go away quietly to Paris together, and Molly—how his heart smote 
him at thought of her name !—could get a divorce. He would provide for her and the 
children and -——— 

The appointment was at Charing Cross for the night mail to Dover. All day 
long love of Elsie and honour to his wife fought desperately in his breast, and he 
raved about like a mad thing. He was torn this way and that way, and knew not 
what todo. But it was too late now. 

He drove to the station, taking one small portmanteau with him, and found Elsie, 
nervous, expectant, and radiant, waiting for him under the clock. The sight of her 
beauty, of her youth, of her trust and sacrificing love almost paralysed Mark. He 
felt as one stricken with irremediable remorse. 

“ My God, my God, I cannot!” It was all he said, and Elsie, frightened at his 
manner, did as he breathlessly bid her, wonderingly, tearfully. 

They got into a cab together, and he drove her back to her flat. Here he spoke 
but few words, kneeling humbly repentant at her feet, and asking her pardon. Then 


he kissed her convulsively and went his way. 
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A Good Jolie. 


BY FRED KAYE, 


N the course of one’s travels one comes across many incidents that, though they 
J are highly diverting at the time, when one sets out to put them down in cold 
blood the humour freezes. When in 
America, there were many things that 
happened to the Gaiety Company, who 
were almost exclusively English players, 
of which I could tell you, only I don’t feel 
inclined to incur the wrath of my fellows 
by supplying chestnuts—roast or raw. 
But I venture to give the following trifling 
incident which happened in England when 
I was acting—I mean trying to act—at 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds. I had to play 
the part of an old man—as usual, of course 
—and it was necessary for me to wear a 
beard as well as to “line” pretty heavily, 
albeit the character I represented was a 
lively rogue and full of devilment. 

When the company was about to leave 
the town, where we had made many good 
friends, the piece having had a very suc- 
cessful run, and I was waiting on the plat- 
form preparatory to taking my seat in the 
train, I was surprised to hear a man 
talking about me—mentioning my name 

nie every other word almost—as though he 
Photo by W, & D. Downey. had known me all my life, whereas I was 
positive I had never seen the individual 
before. This is the conversation, as nearly as I can remember, that I heard :— 

“T am surprised that a man can make up as old as Fred Kaye does with so little 
effort. Why, he really puts nothing on but a beard, and it ages him forty years.” 

“What are you talking about?” demanded the man who pretended to know me. 
‘“* He is a warm personal friend of mine, and has worn a beard for the last twenty 
years. The man is seventy years old, if heisaday! Whatever put it into yow 
head that he is a young man?” 

“ Well, he is very light on his feet, and I did not think a man of seventy could 
dance like he does. Are you sure of his age?” 

“Of course I am. Haven’t I dined with him a dozen times, and are not we 
personal friends? Certainly I know Fred Kaye—no one better !”” 

At this juncture, recovering a little from my amazement at the man’s audacity, I 
thought I would take a hand in the conversation. So I stepped up to the gentleman who 
claimed me as his “ old personal friend,” and handed him my card, having previously 
written thereon: ‘I am glad to know that you and I have dined together, that I am 
seventy years old, and that I always wear a beard.” 

The glorious prevaricator, who received my card and carefully read what I had 
written, after slowly eyeing me up and down somewhat superciliously, said, “‘ That’s 
a good joke, young fellow! I’m speaking about your father—that’s who I’m 
speaking about.” Then I came away. The joke was too much, too good for me. 
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“On the Mat.” 


BY HENRY NEVILLE. 


N the mat” is an expression that is not often met with nowadays, though at one 

time it was quite a common thing to keep an undesirable acquaintance or 

caller both practically and figuratively on 

the mat. Colley Cibber’s works teem 

with stories of “on the mat,’ the origin 

of the phrase being concerned with 

admission to the green-room—the green- 

room that seems to be growing smaller 

and smaller in the theatres of to-day. 

At one period, before David Garrick almost 

abolished the privilege except to the very 

favoured few, it was the custom to allow 

the fops and men about town to penetrate 

\ behind the scenes--into the green-room; 

but so stringent were the rules, even among 

the intruders themselves, that only such 

| as were dressed in the regulation fashion 

and requisite attire were admitted. In 

other words, all who wished to enter the 

green-room were compelled to be garbed 

in the elaborate evening costume of the 

day, otherwise they had to stand without 

the gates—-that is to say, on the door-mat 

of the green-room, where they could see 

and hear and join in the conversation, 

though they could not pass the sacred 

portals. Well, I feel a little on the mat. 

Photo by CoNLY, Boston, U.S.A. You are in the green-room and I am 

talking to you “on the mat.’’ Since I 

played Bob Brierley in The Ticket-of-Leave Man at the Olympic Theatre, which was 

my first really great hit, I have seen many cities and men, and played many parts. 

Tom Taylor’s Bob Brierley was a good friend, as it got me many good offers of 

excellent engagements after its most phenomenal run—for those times at any rate. 

But The Ticket-of-Leave Man was not the enormous financial success that many folk 

have imagined. The expenses were heavy. The cast was strong in important parts. 

It did not yield me a golden harvest, but it certainly established my reputation, and 

that was a useful thing to achieve. And I have tried to live up to it. Pshaw! I 

forgot, Iam “on the mat.” Actors are supposed to have good memories, but occa- 

sionally they play them tricks before high heaven! Did not Mr. William Farren once, 

when playing i in Our Boys at the Vaudeville Theatre, actually forget that he had a 

matinée one Saturday? I believe he never realised the fact till he was telegraphed for, 
and then his understudy was playing his part of Sir Geoffrey Champneys. 

Well, I recollect on one occasion that I was to play Katherine and Petruccio 
at the Crystal Palace. Miss Helen Barry, who was to have been the Katherine, was 
taken ill, and, going away to recruit her health by a yachting trip, entirely forgot that 
she had an engagement to sustain that rdle. Here was a fix. Miss Harriett Coveney, 
an obliging and accomplished actress, was asked if she would “go on” in the 
character. But she strongly objected. She had never played the part, and 
knew nothing about it. I begged of her to oblige. I implored of her to go onand do 
her best—* wing”’ the part, and gesticulate, and leave the rest to the gods as well as 
the audience. Miss Coveney at last capitulated, and while she acted and behaved as 
Katherine usually does behave, 1 spoke the lines; and whatever the people in front 
thought of the performance, I know that we behind found it very amusing and 
instructive. As a matter of fact, the audience did not suspect the trick that was 
played them, though many wondered why Miss Helen Barry should accept and present 
so small a part! 
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\ printer’s devil got into a devil of a mess once. He was sent with a proof of the 
next week’s playbill to a theatre in the south, where we were playing The Litth 
Treasurer, and after having seen the manager, he hung about the theatre with the 
hope of getting a glimpse “ behind the scenes.” As he stealthily wandered about he 
came upon a certain door which seemed to him as the gate of temptation. “ Ha! ha!” 
cried the imp of mischief to himself; “now I shall see something worth seeing.” 
Whereupon he pulled open the door and stepped through, with the corrected bill in 
his hand,to find himself confronted by the audience, and he in the middle of x 
yorgeous set. The upper boxes screamed, and the gods howled and hooted, while the 
pittites bade him begone to the regions of darkness, even to his alleged master away 
own in the bottomless pit, and stay there. And the boy went—not the way of the 


evil one, but the way of the wrathful stage manager, who dropped him, with many 
threats and imprecations, “on the mat.” 
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Disinfecting an Artiste. 


BY HARRIETT VERNON. 


NE only wants this kind of experience to occur once. We left Capetown by the 
evening train. Knowing the length of time we had to get through, we made 
ourselves as comfortable as rugs and 

pillows would allow us to, and in less than 

an hour were both asleep. It was early 

morning of the second day of our journey. 

Tired and aching, I had just fallen into a 

fitful doze, when I was awakened in a 

most rude manner by a rough, gaunt, 

bearded Dutchman, who came to the door 

of the compartment, seized the rugs with 

which I was covered, and attempted to 

| pull them off. Now, as I was entirely ex 

dishabille, I objected strongly to the pro- 

ceeding. The more he pulled, the tighter 

I held on, and the louder became my cries 

| and expostulations. Help came at last. 

The row attracted a young man, evidently 

an official by his dress. To my dismay, he 

entered into conversation with the ruttian 

in some terrible-sounding language ; then, 

turning to me, in the calmest manner 

desired to know what was wrong. I imme- 

diately poured my troubles into his sympa- 

thetic ear. 1 knew by his face he hada 

sympathetic ear, and promptly seized upon 

it. I told him how rough and coarse the 

Photo by Gonpos & Smrru, Capetown, fellow had been, and demanded to know 
why he dared to treat me in such a manner. 

He smiled as he apologised for the man’s want of courtesy, and explained that he 
was an assistant-oflicial, whose duty it was to “disinfect the passengers and their 
belongings.” Disinfect! A nasty, cold, creepy feeling came over me. The truth 
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suddenly dawned upon me—the man was mad. I had been spared the bearded 
ruffian to meet this madman. Still smiling, he assured me he would see to the matte: 
personally, and desired us to get dressed as quickly as possible. He then left the 
coupé. We dressed as fast as our nervous state would allow us to do. Presently 
someone tapped at the door and desired us to “ come out.” I cautiously opened the 
door. There he stood, that official, and close behind him was a Kaftir with a bucket 
half-full of something, a mop, and a scrubbing-brush. Heavens! Were the brutes 
going to scrub us? Reassured, we stepped out of the compartment, being told that our 
things and our persons were sacred—that our goods would not be disturbed more than 
was absolutely necessary. Seizing my dressing-bag, out we got, and found ourselves 
in a shed that answered the purpose of a waiting-room. Here we saw a number of 
male passengers in long convas sacks, which were tightly strapped round their necks 
and distended at the feet by means of hoops. Laughingly I thought, “* What a funny 
place to have a sack race in!” Yet, no, it could not be a matter of sport, for the 
men’s faces depicted annoyance and disgust of a most determined kind. Presently 
they began to shuftle towards a number of perforated boxes in the centre of the room. 
When these were reached a tall Dutchman—very like the villain who tried to strip 
me—lifted each sack, and seated the unhappy passengers one by one in the boxes. 
The sacks were immediately lowered. Then the Dutchman caught hold of a handle 
attached to the floor and pulled it. The spasmodic workings of the passengers’ faces 
became ludicrous in the extreme. What was the cause? They screwed up their 
features, coughed, sneezed, and uttered bad language. I could stand it no longer. 
I simply roared with laughter, much to the annoyance of my unhappy male fellow- 
travellers. My merriment was speedily cut short by a voice at my elbow, “ Come, 
!”? It was the official lunatic—still smiling. I thought I would humour him. 






























miss ! 
“Very well,” I replied ; ‘ but before we go, will you tell me what is the matter with 
those gentlemen in the sacks?” He looked at me with a pitiful smile—amazed at my 
ignorance, no doubt—*Oh! those fellows? They are being disinfected.” 
*Disinfected!” I gasped. ‘Yes,’ he answered; “but come along, we haven't 
much time.” 

He then explained that a terrible cattle disease was raging in certain parts of the 
country, and the authorities were using every means in their power to keep it out of 
the Transvaal, and to prevent it from reaching unaffected parts. All passengers and 
their belongings had to undergo a disinfecting process before crossing the border. 
‘Had we to undergo it?” I tearfully inquired. He endeavoured to allay our fears by 
saying that he would not bother me beyond “ washing my boots.” He thereupon 
called the Kaftir, who made his appearance with his pail, mop, and scrubbing-brush. 
We were requested to hold up our feet, while the Kaffir lightly brushed the soles of 
our boots with the fluid in the bucket. The kind young official then assured us 
nothing more was necessary. I heaved a sigh of relief when I thought of what I had 
escaped, and thanked him. He then presented each of us with a slip of paper and 
departed. I looked at it—it read: ° 
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Che Unrebearsed Effect. 








BY R. G. KNOWLES. 





The Date. 
WYFVHE first day of the first week in the first month of the eighteen hundred and 
eighty-sixth year in the nineteenth century. 


















The Town. 


Zanesville, Ohio, in the United States 
of America. 










The Place. 
The New Bijou Theatre. 






The Event. 
The Grand Opening. 











Th Hour. 


Eight, the Overture on, the House 
crowded. 











The Characters. 


The Comedian, the Second Heavy, the 
Local Stage Manager and the Proprietor. 





The Explanation. 

In small towns the Stage Manager is 
property man, scenic artist, stage car- 
penter, gas man, bill distributor, and adds 
to these duties the raising and lowering of 
the curtain. 

The Cause of the Trouble. 
During the day the Poohbah spoken of heretofore calls on many friends, and 
arrives at the theatre a trifle bewildered. 
The Advice 
given him by the Comedian is to sit down by the crank used in raising curtain, and 
not to move until he is slapped on the back, at which signal he is to lower the curtain 
at once, The Sleep 
induced by the heat and other things overcomes the Stage Manager, but not until his 
instructions have become firmly established in his mind. 
The Awakening 
is caused by the Proprietor coming upon the scene in the middle of the First Act 
discovering his factotum asleep, and slaping him on the back, which causes him to 
rise and frantically grasp crank and lower the curtain. 
The Excitement 
runs high when the Comedian, wild with rage, rushes to the entrance, grabs the worthy 
representative of so many offices by the collar of the coat and drags him to the centre 
of the stage, where a rough and-tumble fight follows. 
The Climax 
is reached. when the Second Heavy raises the curtain, to the utter confusion of the 
combatants, but to the inexpressible joy of the multitude, who proclaim the hit of 
the evening to be the Unrehearsed Effect. 











Photo by Loxpox STernoscoric Co. 
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A Salvation Lass. 


BY EDNA MAY. 


WHRVHESE are only some rambling notes not a story, but a few remarks more 
) or less personal. When I first came to England—and I honestly love 
he country, and have a great longing 
to make it my permanent home—when 
I first came over, then, there were several 
things that struck me as being different 
from what they are on the other side of 
the Atlantic. . Nobody worried about what 
I thought of sland before I had been 
in it five minuds, and nobody wanted 
me to draw sity compariséns between 
the two nations. But,I--was_ soon able 








Society receives an actress hefe*and in 
New York. In New York the society is 
| very young and mostly composed of money, 
and a young actress is looked upon very 
doubtfully, as though she were quite a 
new order of human being. In London 
one i$ treated as a woman should be—as 
a hard-working member of the com- 
munity deserves to be. The Puritanical 
cloak of sham religion and prudery is 
drawn very close in New York, and folk 
who sprang from the gutter almost would 
consider themselves irretrievably lost ‘if 
they were to mingle freely with the artistes 
Photo by W. & D, Downey, London. of the stage. I mean tosay “ right here,”’ 

by the way, that I came of a very Puritan 

stock myself; but my people were not altogether narrow-minded. All the same I had 
a desperate fight to overcome many prejudices, and nothing but hard work and deter- 
mination enabled me to conquer in the end. Syracuse is my native place, and I was 
educated in New York City. At fifteen I went to the National Conservatoire of Music, 
where I learnt to sing, practising my dancing and fencing, and endeavouring to learn 
something of dramatic declamation at the same time. I held a nice position in the 
church choir, and was ever ready to play en amateur in every and any performance 
that came in my way; and at last, after gaining my parents’ consent—no easy task — 
I sustained a tiny part in Santa Maria in New York. Then, the ice properly broken, 
I joined Hoyt’s Comedy Company, and made a success in A Contented Woman. 
Next came Violet Gray in The Belle of New York, which I first played on 
September 28, 1897, and have practically been enacting ever since. I have had one 
or two odd experiences as the Salvation Lass. Many people, seeing my photographs 
and pictures in the costume of the part, have imagined me to be a real “lass,” and 
I have had many curious letters of “ encouragement” in consequence. One Salvation 
writer saw'me as Violet Gray—he had never been to a theatre before, and seemed a 
simple, though earnest man—and he wrote columns about me in his War Cry, 
much to my surprise and the amazement of the management. I think it was rather 
a good advertisement, and induced many Salvationists to visit the wicked play-house 
to see the good girl. A Salvation leader, a lady, came to me in my dressing-room, 
and could not understand why I should waste my youth and ability earning my 
living as an actress. These people mean well, though they do not understand; but 
I never take offence. Why shouldI? I think, however, they are more bigoted in 
New York than in London. For instance, here the War Cry people wanted to 
write up my life, and so on, for their paper—the part on the stage being such a 
novelty, and having such a noble moral, they said. They also requested me to give 
them my photograph and autograph as the Salvation Lass; and they secured several 
of the posters for their barracks and class-rooms! Rather droll, when you come to 
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think of it! What seems to have puzzled these Salvationists most was that I was so 
young—too young, they thought, to perform such a character. I have told them 
I was born young ; but they don’t quite follow that. 
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A Peculiar Pantaloon. 






BY GEORGE GROSSMITH. 







AM a clown—or, to speak more correctly,I was a clown. Finding—or rather, being 
I reminded by managers—that I was getting too old and too fat to tumble, I invested 
my little savings in this little seaside inn 
five years ago. I changed the title of 
the pub. from the “ Blue Cow” to the 
** Harlequin’s Wand.” I don’t drink my 
stock-in-trade, and I am consequently 
very happy, and never so happy as when 
old friends—who used to laugh at nfe 
when we were all young—drop in and talk 
about myself. When you are successful it 
seems to come to you as a matter of 
course, and you don’t realise your success. 
It is only when the lamp begins to die out 
for want of oil and wick that you begin to 
understand it, and wish you had not so 
underestimated its extraordinary value. I 
know I should have been better off if I had 
understood it. However, I’m very happy, 
and that’s more than many lords and rich 
merchants are. As time goes on, I more 
and more realise what a fool I was in more 
senses than one. The people would roar 
at me on the stage, but they never roared 
at me off. I used to tell lots of stories, 
but they never went down, excepting one 
“The Peculiar Pantaloon.” I have told 

Photo by Loxpon STERROSCOPIC COMPANY. that story thousands of times, but I am 

always asked to tell it again. Why I 

don’t know. Perhaps when I get older and understand more I may see some point in 
it that I never saw before. Well, one night about Christmas time, an elderly, dis- 
tinguiched gentleman in evening dress dropped in, and I showed him into my little 
back parlour. I was a little afraid at first, because full evening-dress folk don’t 
patronise the “ Harlequin’s Wand.”’ I knew he wasn’t a waiter. A waiter often looks 
like a gentleman down to the boots—but there he draws the line. You can easily get 
mixed over the faces of waiters and gentlemen, but there’s a great difference in their 
boots. Well, I slipped on my coat and joined the gentleman, who I was afraid was 
some new J.P. Before I could speak, he said rather haughtily, “ Mr. Ladders, I want 
to hear your story of the Peculiar Pantaloon. I’ve never heard it.” I was astounded. 
I thought everybody had heard it. 1 replied, “ Certainly, sir; but it won’t amuse the 
likes of you, sir. When the bar parlour is full it goes down with those who know it 
very well, but ” He said, ‘‘ Now, fire away, Ladders; I’ve not much time. Will 
you take anything?” I replied that I seldom drank anything, and humbly declined 
his offer. The gentleman laughed and said, “So much the better. I’m a well-known 
teetotaller, and shan’t lose my character by coming here.” So off I started with my 
story, which is verbatim, as I always tell it. 

It was five years ago, and the last tame I ever played clown. I was with Mr. 
Pagg’s summer pantomime tour, and we were playing Jack and the Beanstalk ; or 
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Harlequin Red Riding Hood,and the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe,and the Forty 
Thieves. It was a long title for one piece. What it was all about I never knew. It 
was a fit-up pantomime—one of those pantomimes where people come on and do turns 
which have nothing to do with the plot. We were playing at the Pier Pavilion at 
River-on-Sea. (I won't make the story too short, because it will spoil it.) The panta 
loon had suddenly left us, because he had not been paid his salary for a fortnight, and 
Charlie Pathworthy came to the rescue. He was a young man, of most respectable 
parents, his father being a well-known pew and pulpit polisher at Brixton; but they 
objected to his going on the stage, especially as Mr. Pathworthy, sen., was for a time a 
churchwarden and used to take rqund the plate, and, in fact, was held in high esteem. 
I won’t spoil the story by curtailing it. Well, young Charley Pathworthy saw the 
manager, and said, “ Pantaloon was a jolly bad part, don’t you know;” but as he 
offered to pay to play the part, the manager allowed him to do so in an up-to-date 
fashion. J always say in a harlequinade “no jokes are so good as the old ones.” 
However, I was ruled out of court. Charley said he didn’t want any rehearsals—in 
fact, there was no time for any. Well, the night came. The fit-up didn’t run to a 
transformation scene, and there was only one harlequinade scene—a butcher’s shop 
and a public-house joined in a flat. ‘We were dressed and ready to go on. 
him, “ Do you feel all right?” He answered calmly, “ Oh, yes! I have a new view 
of the character. 1 want to make the audience laugh. I shall hold the mirror up to 
nature.” I had no time to reply, but I was so staggered that when I went on I forgot 
to say, “ Here we are again! How do you do to-morrow?” I was dazed still further 
by seeing Charley standing bolt upright, and he was nearly six feet. I said, on the 
spur of the moment, “ Hulloa, old ’un! what are’you doing up there?” Addressing 
the audience, he said, “ It does not follow because I am an old man I should not walk 
upright like many old and honest men.” I never heard such applause from an 
audience in my life. I thought they were mad. I gave him the slap, and he never 
took it. I pushed him rather roughly, when, again addressing the audience, he said, 
“Do you think there is anything to laugh at in seeing a clown knock about old 
gentlemen and fling about poor little babies?’’ There was vociferous applause. I 
walked up the stage and stole some sausages and a leg of mutton, and crammed them 
into my capacious pockets, and, persevering, exclaimed: “Oh, look what I’ve 
found!” Young Charley said,“ It is not true. You did not find them; you stole 
them. There is no fun in it, and theft is a very bad example for young children in 
the audience.”’ The house rose at this and roared with laughter. At this moment 
the pantomime Bobby strutted on. Charley said to the audience, Did you ever see 
such a ridiculous make-up as that? Did you ever see a policeman in real life wifh 
false scarlet whiskers and a bright red nose? Is it holding the mirror up to 
nature.’ He pulled off the whiskers and held them up. More shouts of laughter, in 
which the band (piano and cornet) joined. The Bobby went off and never came on 
again. I followed his example. Mr. Bobbunt (the harlequin) danced on the stage 
gracefully, and with his wand caught Charley the usual crack on the back. Charley 
said,‘ Look here! You, Mr. Spangles, are supposed to be invisible, but J can see 
you.” With that he gave the harlequin a shove and sent him clean through the 
scene at the back. The applause and laughter were tumultuous. I never heard any- 
thing like it before. Charley got three calls before the curtain, and the manager 
congratulated him and said it was the only original harlequinade he had seen for 
fifty years. That was my last appearance as clown. That is the story, sir. I’m 
afraid it hasn’t amused you, sir. All of my customers usually laugh heartily at it, sir. 

He rose, and in quite a rude manner said, “ You are right. It hasn’t amused me. 
Good-night, poor devil ; take that.’’ He crumpled up a piece of paper, flung it on the 
table, and, shaking my hand, marched out of the parlour. 


It was a note for fifty pounds. 
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Cousin Ted: 


AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 
BY PERCY BELL, 


y OUSIN TED was left an orphan at an early age, and placed under the guardian- 
C’ ship of my father. He was a smart, handsome boy of a restless and self-reliant 
nature, and after schooldays were over he 
was thoroughly bent on seeing the world 
and carving out his own career. With 
this object in view, and putting the 
balance of the money due to him under 
his late father’s will in his pocket, he bade 
us all “Good-bye!” and set out for 
America to seek his fortune. He left full 
of promises—of course—to write often 
and let us know how he was getting on. 
We certainly did get an occasional —very 
occasional—letter, during the first year or 
two, to say the “world was using him 
| well;”’ but “as the years rolled on,” as 
the story-books say, these letters became 
more and more like angels’ visits—ex- 
tremely rare and far between. As I was 
ten years his junior, a mere boy, when he 
went away, by the time I had drifted, by 
good or evil fortune, on to the stage, I had 
almost entirely forgotten that there was, 
or ever had been, such an individual as 
Cousin Ted. 
* 


wo 
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“A gentleman, Mr. V., ’as been ’ere 
to see you, sir—you’ll find him at G’s, 
next door.”” The speaker was the old 
stage-door keeper of the Theatre Royal, Belfast, where I had been for some time 
a member of the late Mr. J. F. Warden’s stock company. “Cousin Ted, by Jove!” 
I exclaimed, and ran into G.’s Hotel close by. “Oh! Mr. Bell,’ said the* landlady, 
“a gentleman has been here asking for you; he couldn’t wait, but left this” 
handing me a slip of paper on which was written, “‘ Epwanp V.—E. & W. Hotel.” 
“What was he like, Mrs. G.?” I asked. “Oh! a good-looking dark gentleman, 
with a dark moustache and side whiskers.” As it was getting on for eight o’clock, 
und I was only in the second piece, I naturally concluded my cousin had gone in 
front to see the performance, and would wait for me afterwards at the stage-door. So 
after the curtain had fallen I changed as quickly as possible and hurried out to meet 
him—not there! I popped into G.’s Hotel again—not there! So, thinking he’d gone 
straight back to the E. & W. Hotel, I ran on, only to find that no such name was in 
the visitors’ book, and no such person as described had been or was staying there. 
I called again the next day, with no better success, and after waiting forty-eight hours 
or so in the hope of receiving a letter or wire of explanation, I gave the matter up, 
and beyond mentioning the fact in my next letter home, thought no more about it. 
A few days afterwards I received a reply from home as follows : 
“Your letter received. But what on earth are you writing about? Epwarp V. mas 
BEEN DEAD OVER THREE MONTHS ! EE 
Over twenty vears have gone by, and the mystery has never been solved; but the 
remembrance of it was revived only a few months ago in rather a startling manner. 
A pathway had been cut through an old disused churchyard in my native town, which 
makes a short cut from the station. As I was hurrying along one bright moonlight 
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night, having just {alighted from the mail train from the north, an old-f 
monument caught,my eye, the moon shining full on the following inscription : 









, 1899, 


3n Doving Memory of 


= Vv 


Who died January 14th, 18 


Aged 64 years. 
AND OF HIS SON 


EDWARD V 


Aged 32 years, 


Who was buried in New York. 


ashioned 


Is not that odd? It is still a mystery to us. 
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Che Lote Gomedian’s Song, 


BY RICHARD GREEN. 





YEVHIS story was told to me at the club one day, and the teller gave me permission 
aio to make what use of the incidents I liked; I therefore present it here, baldly 
a 


perhaps, but simply and honestly. 

Bobbie Bartlett was a _ provincial 
actor, who had never had a real chance of 
showing the stuff he was made of, being 
condemned everlastingly to “second low 
comedy,”’ which is tedious work when you 
know that the first comedy merchant gets 
all the business and all the gags and most 
of the laughter, including much that by 
rights ought to fall to his coadjutor. 
Bobbie, said the touring managers, was too 
eccentric—not off the boards, but on; for 
Bobbie had a way. with him. He was 
naturally quaint and full of vivacity-—he 
was none of your cast-iron cacklers who 
can only do things in a certain way when 
they are so directed. Bobbie wanted a 
free hand; but this was denied him, as 
he was chiefly engaged to play in London 
successes “on the road,” with due and full 
and painful instructions to do as_ his 
betters in the original Metropolitan cast 
did, and thank his lucky stars—how he 
hated some of the lucky stars!—he had 
such chances. Naturally, as his prospects 
were largely in the air and his hopes of 


preferment only empty hopes and perhaps idle dreams, Bobbie Bartlett fell in love. 
Pretty little Kittie Carlow was in the same kind of boat as himself--she played second 
soubrettes and second boys and second girls, and so they were both second in every- 
thing except their love for each other. There they were first. Their affection, their 
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devotion to each other was simply beautiful—my boy, it was idyllic, and makes the 
tears come into my eyes as I think of them. They were always together—always 
helping each other, tidying each other at night when they were going on, and smiling 
at each other as though there were no such things in the world as hard work, irritable 
managers, disagreeable principals, low salaries, and bad dressing-rooms-——the minor 
worries of life. The large ones can be beaten down—unless, as mostly happens, they 
beat you down altogether. Well, Bobbie and Kittie had been married two years and 
« bit when, to the astonishment of everybody except the play-going public, Bobbie was 
elevated into the position of leading comedian—though for the moment for two nights 
only. The first night in a new town near the end of the tour of the latest London 
musical success the chief comedian was unable to appear; he had a brute of a 
carbuncle at the side of his neck, and could neither sing nor dance. It was Bobbie’s 
chance. He took it, and woke up on Tuesday morning, in the City of Manchester, 
famous. Bobbie had no instructions to play the character he had hitherto only 
understudied as it was played by the original exponent, so he played it in his own 
way. And, as I have already said, Bobbie had a way with him. The critics said it 
was the funniest way they had ever seen. The stage manager was amazed, and fancy 
disappointing him! Fancy hiding such talent all this time from him! It almost 
made him angry! The resident manager had his ideas too, and by twelve o’clock 
the next day Bobbie Bartlett was engaged to play the principal part in the forth- 
coming pantomime at thirty pounds a week, with half-salaries for morning shows, for 
ten weeks certain. Thirty pounds a week! Why, double that amount in shillings 
had been the highest he had ever had. Kittie, too, was engaged at five pounds a week. 
That was rumbo if you like. You can guess their joy. You can guess the size and 
colour of their dreams—the dreams of those married sweethearts! Ah! * God help 
us. It isn’t those who deserve happiness who always get it. 

Bobbie Bartlett had offers from everybody now, and the future seemed as bright 
and right as possible. The pantomime time was drawing near, and Bobbie and his 
wife were preparing to depart to begin rehearsals at Manchester. Bobbie, however, 
unfortunately caught a slight chill, and the journey had to be deferred. They were 
both building on the pantomime, for they had their parts and were almost satisfied 
with them. Bobbie, who was rather a smart song writer, had written himself an 
exceptionally good and witty song, and he felt confident that that song would ‘be the 
success—the hit of the piece. The chill did not in any way get better, and Bobbie, 
though moved to Manchester, had to take to his bed. Meanwhile Kittie attended the 
rehearsals, and all felt certain that Bobbie, being so full of resources and having already 
studied his lines, would be all right even if he only had two or three rehearsals. He 
seemed to grow better towards Christmas. and so down to the theatre he went in a 
cab two days before the production. He was in splendid condition. He went through 
his business and did his dances and sang his great song, until the whole company was 
convulsed with laughter. There was no doubt of the public verdict—that was all 
right, and the lucky manager was in high glee. Bobbie Bartlett was a genius. 

The same night poor Bobbie was in a raging fever. When a lucid interval came 
he called for Kittie—she must sing his song in her part—-he would not be able to 
play, he whimpered, poor chap! Kittie must sing it—she knew it, and she promised. 
Then Bobbie lost all consciousness. 

It was the night of the pantomime, just before Bobbie’s great scene, and an 
understudy was playing the part and about to give the famous song. 

Kittie sat beside her raging, raving husband, who was delivering the pantomime 
lines and gags in his delirium, and Kittie shuddered. Presently he ceased and turned 
to Kittie, whom he did not recognise ; but, taking her for the nurse, said quite simply 
and sanely: 

“ She, Kittie, my darling, is singing my song now, and the piece will be saved. 
Listen.” 

And there and then he sang his great song, while the tears coursed down the 
sobbing Kittie’s cheeks. 

He sang it to the end, and she bent over and kissed his fevered brow. ‘“ God bless 
my little Kittie!” he cried fervently, and, bursting into the rollicking chorus of the 
séng once more, he fell back in her arms—dead. 
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Che Mystery of Ferry-Huilt Rov, 


BY ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 


PY experiences on the stage have been various, and an incident of my 
early enthusiastic days comes vividly to my mind when I think of 
the jovial Christmas time and the in- 
evitable Christmas dinner and ghost 
stories. This, too, is a story of a dinner, 
though not at Christmas time, and took 
place at a dreary little town known as 
Slowecombe, in one of the northern coun- 
ties, when I was on tour with a fit-up 
company. 

Arriving there with a stable compa- 
nion early one afternoon in snow and sleet 
and a biting wind, we began to look for 
rooms, or somewhere to put our luggage, 
and to get a fire to warm us. We at last 
espied a street of new little red houses on 
the outskirts of the town, running up to a 
wild-looking moor, which we thought 
would suit our pockets, if any lodgings 
were to be had there. 

We made bold on seeing “ Apart- 
ments” in large letters over the door of 
one, No. 6, and my friend and I tossed 
who should knock the door and make in- 
quiries ; it fell to his lot to rouse the lion— 
or rather lioness, as it was in this case— 
who arrived at the door and curtly asked 

Photo by Auvren ELLs. our business; we mildly answered, “ Apart- 

ments,” and simultaneously pointed at the 

placard—we were young and nervous lads; to which she replied, ‘‘ Come inside; it’s a 

rough evening, ain’t it?” We looked at each other, and a stronger sympathy seemed to 

exist between us than before, and we followed her into the house. She led us into a 

little parlour and pulled up the blinds, and then removed some old beer bottles and a 
yellow-coloured cat from off the table. 

“There ye are,” says she. ‘‘ What about this for ye,eh?’’? We answered meekly, 
“ Charming,”’—we were young. “ And,” continued she, “ bedrooms is hupstairs over this, 
and very nice, too,’”’ to which we assented with a nod, as our minds were still of the 
parlour, the beer bottles, and the yellow-coloured cat. 

Having settled terms for three days, we went out and, as is customary, ordered our 
dinner to be sent in to No. 6, Jerry-Built Row, consisting of a leg of mutton with a 
curious amount of bone attached to it, some potatoes, bread, and butter. 

We washed our hands in my room together. “Of course,” said I, after a pause, 
“we must examine our beds.” “ Unpleasant, but necessary, of course,” said he, and we 
parted for.a few moments to examine. . . . ; 

“Come on, old chap,” he shouted after two minutes, in a husky voice. “ I’m com- 
ing,”’ I answered, with my portmanteau on my shoulder, and neither he nor I spoke on 
our journey to our parlour; he looked seared I noticed, as if he had seen something 
terrible, but he never told me what, though he looked at me, and something in my 
face made him gurgle out, “ Yours the same? Good God!” 

I took the mutton up and packed it in a newspaper; he took the potatoes, butter, 
and bread, and did them up. And as I settled the account with the landlady, I looked 
at. my friend, and a stronger sympathy seemed to exist between us than before. 
“Well, all right, get out,” says she, “ I ain’t accustomed to take the likes of you thea- 
tricals in ’ere as ludgers,” and as she opened the door we saw it was raining and the 
wind was blowing black clouds across the moor. 

However, the breath of fresh air had done much to revive my spirits, so I asked 
her wearily what were the likes she took in. ‘ Why, gentlemen bookmakers and the 
likes of them,’ was her retort, with her arms akimbo. 

“Thank you,” said I, and we turned to go, and at the end of Jerry-Built Row we 
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looked back and shuddered. We walked briskly back to the hall, where we ate ovr 
dinner—* the dinner ’’-—on the stage with our clasp knives. We were fortunate in 
finding a policeman, who gave us some nice reoms in his cottage for the three nights 
of our visit. 

He said he heard as ‘ow the lodgings weren’t good in Jerry-Built Row, and he was 
that way Wednesday on his beat. There had been a funeral from No. 6, and many of 
the folks who attended it were the wuss for drink. This news we gleaned from our 
friend as he was wheeling up our luggage to the station on Sunday morning. 

And as the train left Slowcombe Station, I took a light from my stable companion’s 
cigarette, and as our eyes met a stronger sympathy than ever seemed to exist 
between us, though we never said a word. 


Mi hon oe 


+ 
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Choosing a Profession. 


BY ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 


HEN you choose a profession, see that you choose a right one. Is a man 
bound to be an actor, born to be an actor, or otherwise? Personally, I have 
no Whys. I only know that the feeling, 
the desire, came upon me very violently 
when I was quite young, at an age when 
one is always exceedingly impressionable 
and is prepared to do and dare everything. 
Then, consider my early theatrical asso- 
ciations. I was at old John Hawtrey’s 
school at Slough, where George Hawtrey 
tried to teach me arithmetic, and where I 
had Charles Hawtrey as a schoolfellow. 
Then, later, at Eton, my dramatic tastes 
were cultivated by my own mimicking and 
play-acting proclivities, shared enthu- 
siastically by Mr. Eustace Ponsonby. He 
and I were always rehearsing something, 
and were always ready to act—charity 
being the cloak under which we hid our 
lights and endeavoured to shine. For the 
Eton Mission on one occasion we put on 
The Corsican Brothers, charging one 
penny for admission. Unfortunately, we 
found ourselves at the last moment with- 
out any snow for the great scene. A lot 
of extra work— examination papers — 
however, stood invitingly at hand. These 
Photo by LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. were speedily torn up into tiny bits and 
answered admirably. We also answered 
later by having to write out three Georgics as the penalty fitting the crime. When 
the question arose as to whether I should go to the Bar, the Church, or the Army, by 
a curious accident the Stage decided everything. This was when I was about to 
leave Christchurch, and at that period a society calling itself ‘The Philothespians” 
had been giving various little plays more or less in seeret. At length Mr. Jowett, who 
was then the Vice-Chancellor, was prevailed upon to “ countenance the drama, on the 
understanding that only Shakespearian plays should be performed, and that the 
female parts should no longer be played by undergraduates.’’ The Philothespians soon 
after developed into the greater Oxford University Dramatic Society, and thenceforward 
I think I may say that my mind was made up. 
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When I had taken my degree I gained the consent of my family to become an 
actor—or to try, should I say? And I made my first appearance under Mrs. Langtry, 
playing Jaques in As You Like It. But enough of these details. I had chosen my 
profession when I was with Mr. Augustin Daly, where I first met Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, who is now my wife. We used to have some fun occasionally.” We were 
seized with a wild whim one night to substitute a musical chair for the ordinary one 
in which Mr. James Lewis was wont to sit to deliver a soliloquy in Love in Tandem. 
He had no sooner remarked, ** Well, I'll tell you all about it,” when the chair began 
to play. You should have seen the look of surprise on Mr. Daly’s face as he stood in 
the wings—it was a perfect study, and increased the hilarity. As for Mr. Lewis, his 
feelings cannot be described. 

I recollect a funny thing that occurred in Caste. Bertie Hare made up the face of 
the wax doll which did duty for the child. It was got up, unknown to the general 
company, as the very image of Grandpa Eccles, and as Esther and her husband looked 
into the bassinet, they were at first amazed, and then convulsed with laughter, to 
the great astonishment of the audience, who, however, equally appreciated the joke 
when I took the baby in my arms at the finale and showed its bibulous visage. But 
practical jokes on the stage are a mistake, and I hope no one would ever think of 


perpetrating them. ; 


es 
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John Emery, Comedian, 


BY WINIFRED EMERY. 


WAY HATEVER my own merits may .be as an histrion, as an earnest actress 
oe V5 always endeavouring to please the public I can at least claim recognition 
“ac~ for my ancestors, and particularly for 
John Emery, my grandfather, a comedian 

of unsurpassable talent in his own par- 

ticular line. Curiously enough, my father 

was also an actor of a similar stamp to 

my grandfather. Generally, when the 

father devotes his attention to one line 

of business, the son is attracted by another. 

My great-grandparents too were not un- 

known as faithful followers of Thespis in 

their day. But first to speak of my father, 

without egotism, 1 hope, Samuel Anderson 

Emery, who, one may venture to believe, 1s 

not forgotten for his impersonations of 

the creations of Charles Dickens as adapted 

to the stage by Andrew Halliday and others. 

He had, at any rate, a great following at 

one time at the Olympic, the Adelphi, and 

the Globe Theatres. Sam Emery, as he 

was invariably and affectionately called, 

first appeared in London in a piece called 

Miller’s Maid, as Giles (a part originally 

created by his own father, John Emery), 

in 1843, and attained exceptional popu- 

larity under the Keeley régime at the 

Photo by MENDELLSOHN. Lyceum Theatre from 1844 to 1847. My 

father created a vast number of parts in 

the plays that were taken from Dickens’s novels. He was associated with Shirley 
Brooke’s drama, The Creole, 1847, and when he went to the Olympic under Mr. Alfred 
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Wigan he was in the original casts of Plot and Passion, by Tom Taylor and John 
Lang, and Still Waters Run Deep, by Tom Taylor—two of the most popular of 
modern dramas, which are still occasionally revived. On their first production in 
this country of Dion Boucicault’s plays, Mr. Emery acted important parts in The 
Octoroon, Arrah-na-Pogue, and The Long Strike. As Dan’l Peggotty and Cap’n 
Cuttle he was unsurpassable—indeed, the last-named character was the very greatest 
of all his performances, and drew forth a column of praise from the Telegraph in 
1873, and again in 1878, when he last acted on the London stage at the Globe 
Theatre. He returned from Australia in 1881, when he caught a chill on the top of 
a severe illness, and died July 19, aged sixty-four. 

But if my father was clever, his father (my grandfather) was in his own line a 
genius. Old theatrical works teem with the tales of the talent of John Emery, who 
was born in 1777, and died in 1822. Although not a Yorkshireman by birth, he was 
brought up in the country, and early acquired the accent that in after years stood him 
in such good stead. One of his greatest impersonations was that of Tyke in T’he School 
for Reform. Acting this part once, a sailor in the pit was so enraged at Tyke’s 
duplicity that, but for his messmates, he would have jumped on the stage and soundly 
thrashed Emery. At the scene in the fourth act when Tyke finds the old man, 
whose purse he takes, to be his father, and exclaims, “ What! rob my own feyther?” 
the sailor, unable to contain himself, roared in a passion, “ Yes, you vagabond; you’d 
rob a church!” John Emery, as we have evidence in the family, was an excellent 
musician, and played the violin at twelve in the orchestra; he was a fine draughtsman, 
and painted in oils with the skill of an artist. Few comedians before or since have 
been so accomplished. Perhaps no actor was ever so completely successful as Emery 
in the Yorkshire character ; it appeared through life to have been meat and drink to 
see him clown. “ His faculty,’’ said Talfourd, “ of portraying stupidity, enlivened by 
one single ray of acuteness; of exhibiting stout and stony profligacy; of hitting off 
to the life provincial knaveries and peculiarities, would at any time have rendered 
him popular. His forte lay, however, in showing the might of human passion and 
affection, not only unaided by circumstances, but attended by everything which could 
tend to associate them with the ludicrous or the vulgar.” John Emery was born at 
Sunderland, Durham, and was intended by his parents—both of whom were players 
of distinction, even celebrity in the country—for the musical profession. But he was 
an actor by nature, and graduated easily to the boards. His London triumphs were 
made chiefly at Covent Garden Theatre, where he first appeared in 1798, under the 
eccentric Tate Wilkinson. His first bow to the metropolis was as Frank Oakland in 
that pretty play, A Cure for the Heartache, and as the opposite character of Love- 
gold in the farce of The Miser. At the age of fifteen it is stated that “he was 
admirable in the delineation of old age.’’ Truly a precociously talented youth, and he 
was ever spoken of by Harris, by Tate Wilkinson and Leigh Hunt, as a “ great actor.” 
“John Emery,” exclaims one writer, “ was the greatest of stage countrymen, was 
equally at home in every species of rustic—the serious, the comic, the tragi-comic ; 
his powers of discrimination in these parts were wonderful.” A favourite part with 
John Emery was Farmer Ashfield in Thomas Morton’s Speed the Plough, which he 
created. As Caliban he was “ humorous-pathetic,” and, according to writers of the 
time, aroused much attention, and in praising him Leigh Hunt says: “ The actor of 
passion is a miner who digs into the depth and darkness of the creation and brings 
to light its most hidden and yaluable stores.” In private life my grandfather was of 
a quiet, sociable turn, as I have heard, fond of * poetising,’’ as they used to say, and 
a very lovable, upright character. Compilers of theatrical biographies up to the present 
have done scant justice to John Emery’s powers and memory, and perhaps this small 
tribute may not prove uninteresting. 


/, 


Wajed Bow, 
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How Whe Caught the Purglars. 


BY JAMES WELCH. 


THE LYTTON AMATEUR DRAMATIC COMPANY 
WILL GIVE 


TWO GRAND PERFORMANCES OF 


“ON "OR AN GE,” 
On 137H and 1l4tH Decemper, 
In Aid of the Town’s Fund for 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Seats, 7/6, 5/-, 2/6, and 1/-, may be had at the Theatre, Messrs. Cramer’s, 
or from 
The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 


Mr. JAMES WELCH, 
17, Beresford Road, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. 


S° ran the large eighteen-sheet red and black posters which were scattered 


> all over both Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

cS . “What do you think of those?” I 
inquired of a friend. “Yes,” he replied, 
“very good; but you’re letting a lot of 
queer characters know where the receipts 
are to be found after the show!” I smiled, 
and at the moment thought no more 
about the matter. 

The performances passed off splendidly, 
and on the Saturday night (the second 
night) I came home with a leather bag 
containing over £80—that night’s door 
receipts. The stage manager, Couke, 
and I had to cross the river to get to our 
homes, and as we sat in the cabin of the 
ferry-boat he said to me, “ Look here, old 
chap! I think I'd better come up to your 
place ina cab with you; there were one 
or two rough-looking loafers eyeing you 
and the bag as we waited on the landing- 
stage, and someone has been gazing at 
you two or three times through the cabin 
window!” I turned and caught a pair of 
dark eyes lowering at me through the 
glass; they were withdrawn quickly 
enough, but not before I had got a bit of 

Photo by HANA. a scare and realised the wisdom of 

Cooke’s suggestion. We waited till nearly 

everybody had cleared off the boat, so as not to be jostled in going up the gangway, 
and then, firmly gripping our “ proceeds,”’ made for acab. As we drove out of the ferry 
approach we saw, standing under a lamp in the shadow, three desperate-looking men. 
Cooke said, “There they are!’ There was no mistake about it, they deliberately 
peered into our hansom as the lamp’s rays lighted it up. We sat without saying 
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a word to one another, and when we arrived home we found my father waiting up for 
me. 

We counted out the money, sealed it up with the previous night’s takings— 
altogether over #150—and the governor locked it in his safe in his study. 

After a chat and a “ deuch-an-doris,’’ Cooke left and we went to bed. I was dead 
tired after playing the Old Scotch Professor and doing the secretarial work as well, 
and was soon fast asleep. My brother Jack and I slept at the top of the house, in a 
room with two beds in it. Over my bed hung two swords that had been in the Crimea- 
one an officer’s sword, and the other a huge cavalry sword which had been in the 
“Six Hundred” charge and had ominous stains on it—no doubt done by water, like the 
Holyrood blood-stains. I was beautifully sound asleep, when I was suddenly startled by 
my brother shaking me like a Yankee bar-tender mixing a drink ; before I could speak 
he had whispered in my ear: “ Don’t make a row, somebody has broken into the house ; 
keep quiet and cool, but slip out of bed and look over the banisters into the hall.” I 
did so, and saw a faint light move across the hall and disappear into the governor's 
study. I crept back into the bedroom. My brother, who had been groping in the dark 
for a mateh, struck one; it lit the room up fora second, but I blew it out, saying, “ Don't 
be an idiot, anyone watching from outside would instantly see the light on the 
ceiling and give the alarm;” but it was too late, for sure enough there came a peculiar 
whistle —a low, curious, mean whistle, which, if I could only remember, would knock the 
Spider’s whistle out in one round. My brother and I slipped on our trousers; I rolled 
up my shirt-sleeves with true dramatic instinct, and having unhooked the swords, 
gave my brother the smaller one, taking the cavalry one myself (trusting, | 
suppose, to the excitement of the moment to give me strength to lift it), my brother 
murmured cynically something about “ Suppose they take them away, and use them 
on us ;” but Iwas too much in earnest, and the perhaps wise suggestion was swept 
away with an impatient “Shutup!’’ I laid down our plan of action. “ We'll creep 
downstairs quietly until we reach the study door—I’ll then slip to the other side of it ; 
then we'll both make a row and cut the thieves down as they try to escape. Are you 
ready? Right!” Cautiously feeling the wall with one hand, I made my way down 
the pitch-dark staircase, whilst my heart began to thump like a steam-hammer ; a 
stair creaked under me, and I swore inwardly and ground my teeth, and a drop of 
perspiration slipped down my forehead, hanging for a moment on my eyebrow. One 
flight finished, I started down the next, thoughts of the money in the safe, the wild 
eyes at the cabin window, the men at the corner, my friend’s warning, my name and 
address so obviously on the posters as “ Treasurer,” the strange, weird whistle outside 
as the match flared up in the bedroom, and, above all, a quiet grating sound, a little 
metallic and mufiled, which was now audible to me as I neared the study door, satisfied 
me that I was now really in for it. I looked round as I got to my brother's side of the 
door to see if he was right, but couldn’t see him in the dark, when a noise of rattling 
thunder came from upstairs ; my brother, misunderstanding my whispered plan, had 
stayed where he was, and, putting his sword between the rails of the banisters, was 
making a noise for dear life. I crouched down in the shadow, raising my sword ready 
to strike, and expecting a bullet through my brain every moment, when a voice came 
from the study: ‘“ What’s the matter, Master James?’ It was the housemaid 
cleaning the study grate, and the time was quarter to seven in the morning. 


Ace 
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A d#apanese loon. 
BY MRS. BROWN-POTTER. 


OME people have such queer ideas of the fitness and 6therwise of things. For 
S instance, at Her Majesty's Theatre, in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s version of Dumas’ 
> Musketeers, 1 was, as everybody knows, 
branded in the prologue with the criminal 
stamp of the fleur-de-lis—than which 
no greater mark of infamy could be 
borne by a French citizen. A simple soul, 
behind the scenes,too, seeing the feur-de-lis 
painted on my arm at the theatre, ex 

claimed : 


& 


“ How lovely! I suppose you have the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers done on you 
arm, mum, as a compliment to the Queen. 
It’s so thoughtful and nice, seeing as how 
this is Her Majesty’s Theatre!’ 

Is not that one of the unanswerable 
things ? 

I have had many bad moments on the 
stage through slight incidents and events, 
but one of the most awkward for me 
occurred when we were playing F’rou-F'rou 
in Africa. I was a little late in going 
on for one of my finest scenes in this 
touching play, when, seeing the child 
waiting as usual, as I thought, for me 
to take on and show it to its reputed 
father, I caught hold of the child’s hand, 
rushed on, and delivered my lines calling 


the attention of the father to the child 
of our love, when the house burst out intoa roar of laughter. I turned in astonish 


ment, and, to my utter confusion and amazement, saw that the child was a negro 
absolutely and irredeemably black. The play for that night was of course ruined, 
every reference to the child eliciting shrieks of laughter and volleys of applause. 
Another quaint incident occurred to me when I was playing in Tokio. The 
play was Romeo and Juliet; 1 was Juliet. There was a moon—why does not 
somebody write the adventures of the theatrical moon ?—it was like the religious 
feasts, movable. It was controlled, managed, and manipulated by a Japanese. 
In its proper place, and when first required, the Japanese played the moon splendidly. 
He held it aloft on a long pole, and it was the best-behaved moon I had ever known 
up to that moment. Unfortunately, the Japanese had a Government order and 
certificate to play that moon—and he played it on me. Whenever I went on, that 
wretched creature followed me with his moon—it was all moon. In every scene and 
every situation, even to the tragic end, that Japanese appeared shadowing me, lighting 
me with his villainous moon, His certificate in Japanese letters instructed him to 
play the moon, and nothing we could say would make him refrain from holding it 
over me, above me, by me, directly I took up my cue. He said it would have cost 
him his head if he did not make it evident whenever and wherever I walked, or sat, or 
talked, as Juliet. Needless to say, Shakespeare’s tragedy was not an unqualified 
success that night. The next night we dispensed with the moon, though we left 
the lines. And now, whenever I see a stage moon I am moved to quote W. 8. Gilbert : 
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‘Fair moon, to thee I sing, 
Bright regent of the heavens, 
Say, why is everything 
Kither at sixes or at sevens ?”’ 
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Couring Experiences. 


BY CHARLES ARNOLD, 


almost to live in the train. We had one very pleasant experience, being 
snowed up for nine days at a little town 
named Ashford, situated at the foot of 
Mount Shasta. The roadway in front 
was impassable on account of a heavy 
snowfall, while retreat was cut off by a 
huge landship which had occurred behind 
us. We arrived at Ashford on Sunday 
morning, and as Sunday performances 
are allowable there, we decided to give a 
show. Accordingly we put up a plan 
at the drug-store—where the people ‘most 
do congregate—got out the town band, 
had some “dodgers ”’ struck off by the 
local printer, and at one o’clock the 
whole town knew that Hans the Boat- 
man was to appear that night. The 
hall in which we played was a very 
primitive building—the cracks in the stage 
revealed a mass of drift-snow beneath, 
and the cracks in the ceiling showed the 
stars above. The one dressing-room had 
to be curtuined off to accommodate the 
ladies and gentlemen of the company, 
and the scenery for the most part existed 
only in fancy. In the middle of the hall 
Photo by ALYRED Extis. was a huge stove, and the audience huddled 
: close to this until the curtain went up, 
when they crowded around the stage, only to retire for another thaw during the 
intervals. The snow blockade continuing, we gave another performance on Monday, 
and as by that time everyone in the town had seen the show, we were left to our own 
sweet devices for the remaining seven days of our stay. We spent most of the time 
in swimming—not in the snow, of course ; but right in the middle of the snow was a 
hot sulphur lake, where we could enjoy a warm bath with the thermometer at zero, 
the sensation being most delicious. 

At the conclusion of a tour of the West Indies in 1880 I received an invitation 
from the Governor of the Penal Settlement at British Guiana to spend a few weeks 
with him. He placed a crew of natives at my disposal, and I explored the country. I 
saw many strange sights, visited Cow Island, inhabited then by seventy lepers in 
various stages of the disease. What I saw there is too harrowing to relate. ‘Twomen 
at the Penal Settlement particularly interested me—Prisoner No. 1, because he was 
the only white prisoner at the settlement. He was serving seven years for throwing a 
coolie into the river by way of a joke. It was no joke to the coolie, however, for a 
shark was on the watch, and made a meal of him. 

Prisoner “* No. 55” also interested me, but for quite another reason. The crime for 
which he was there was diabolical. He was a coolie, and by trade a pork butcher. 
He gained his living by selling pickled pork in small quantities to the coolie planters. 
For some reason he was on bad terms with his wife, and suddenly she mysteriously 
disappeared. Search was made for her, but without avail. The husband plied his 
trade as usual, and did not seem to be anxious for his spouse’s return. Suspicion fell 
upon him, and an examination of his house led to the horrible—you may doubt it ; 
you need not, it is perfectly true—discovery that he had killed his wife and cut the 
body into pieces, which he had put into his pork barrels and afterwards sold, mixed 


with the pickled pork. 
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i RAVELLING in America is fearful work ; the stages are so long that one has 
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Che Irrepressible Deadhead. 


BY W. CHEESMAN. 


TVHE following to me painful experience occurred during the run of ‘The 
4 Barrister at the Comedy Theatre some few years ago, showing the per- 
sistency and the unnatural nature of that 
objectionable animal known as_ the 

theatrical deadhead. 

In the autumn of 1897 I was greatly 
upset at the death of my father, and on 
entering the theatre a few days after the 
funeral I was handed a dreadful black- 
bordered letter, which I almost feared to 
open. It was from a perfect stranger, 
who claimed to have known me when a 
little boy, and who wished to convey his 
sympathy to me in my sad bereavement. 

The expressions of condolence were so 
beautifully and touchingly worded, that I 
could not but feel very grateful to my 
unknown friend. The postscript, how- 
ever, which I reproduce below without 
further comment, considerably changed 
my feelings in the matter. 

“ P.S.—Please send me two seats for 
any evening, as I should so like to see 
The Barrister.” 

Of course everybody knows the old 
story of the professional deadhead—pro- 
fessional as being a deadhead by pro- 

Photo by LoxDoN STEREOSCOPIC Co. fession, I mean? The manager of a 
theatre who was notorious for his niggard- 
liness in regard to mounting and casting, and in consequence secured perpetual 
“ frosts,” on one occasion put ona piece that was so abominably bad that even the 
deadhead could not stand it—and he was able to stand a great deal—so, in his wrath 
he wrote to the manager demanding that his name should be forthwith erased from 
the Free List unless he altered the style of his productions and obtained a better 
company. 

There was one deadhead I knew, not wilfully, mind you, who bothered the life out 
of me for seats. When business was bad or during the off season I did not mind so 
much, as he was not altogether a bounder ; but when, during the run of a great success 
in which I was playing, after having passed in the whole of his numerous family, 
father, mother, sisters, aunts, and cousins, he desired “ two seats,” at a moment’s 
notice almost, for himself and particular “ pal,’’ whom he introduced, I was wrath. I 
had heard that he had been bragging that he could get in at the theatre where I was 
engaged at any time. He was “on the Free List and knew everybody.” That was enough 
for me. I refused absolutely. He talked to me aside, so that his pal should not hear, 
but I answered aloud that it was no good. However, he was so persistent that, an idea 
striking me, I agreed to go and see the acting-manager and do my best. He and his 
friend were in evening dress, of course. Stalls were their mark, I hastily explained 
the situation to the acting-manager, and he agreed to do what I asked him. I 
brought forward the deadhead and his pal, and the acting-manager, with many 
apologies, towed them both by a side staircase into the slips near the gallery—locked 
them in and left them. They had to stay there, the observed of all the grinning 
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gallery in their immaculate white shirt-fronts, all through the performance. They 
could not get out, though they tried very hard at first; but realising that the odds 
were against them, they gave in. I have not seen either of them since. 
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Stage Poaching. 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
e797" OBOUT twenty-four years ago I was playing as stock low comedian at a theatre, 
A: now converted into a Salvation Army barracks, situated somewhat eastward of 
Temple Bar. As the heavy gentleman 
of the company was anxious to secure a 
big novelty for his benefit—the audience 
being somewhat tired of the Man Cat, 
Rats of Rats’ Castle, Alone in the Pirates’ 
Lair, and other dainty fare—certain over- 
tures were made to an eccentric gentleman 
of the Hebrew persuasion. Now, it was 
the dream of this individual’s life to play 
the part of Lemuel (the gipsy boy), in the 
Adelphi drama of The Flowers of the 
Forest. Permission was obtained from 
the management, and, our Sheeny friend 
having taken twenty pounds’ worth of 
tickets, a packed house was expected. 
The eventful night arrived, and with it a 
bumper; the audience, being largely com- 
posed of friends of our Hebrew delineator, 
who were only too pleased to seize any 
opportunity that suggested fun. Lemuel 
is supposed to be a youth of seventeen, a 
part generally played by a lady; and as 
our friend was on the shady side of forty, 
I need not say that he was not the beau- 
: ideal of the romantic gipsy boy, his figure 
photo by Loxpos STERKOSCOrIC COMPANY. and appearance being somewhat against 
, him. On his first entrance, Lemuel is 
represented as being out poaching, and the property man had instructions to 
buy a real hare or rabbit for the business, which rabbit “ Props” was at liberty to 
dispose of for his supper after being used on the stage. Lemuel entered with gun in 
hand, and received a perfect ovation. He was supposed to see the hare, but his 
reception so upset him, and he became so shaky in his words, that he said, “There's a 
fine fat puss, I'll bring her down,” and fired his gun in the air on the left side. The 
property man on the right side, with a fine eye to his supper, threw over Lemuel’s head 
a thirteenpenny Ostend rabbit, already skinned and skewered, which Lemuel picked 
up amidst the screams and yells of his delighted friends. 
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A Peep at Samoa. 


BY HARRY MONKHOUSE. 


E arrived at Apia, the capital of Samoa, a few days after leaving Honolulu 
W: with George Edwardes’s “ Gaiety Girl’? Company; the bay was alive with dug- 
py i outs, catamarans, or double skitfs, manned 
or “ womanned,” as the case might be, 
loaded with fruit, bananas, limes, and 
cocoanuts. The chief of Apia visited the 
vessel to receive us in what he considered 
his court cosiume, consisting of white 
trousers, a dress-shirt—which he evidently 
imagined was a summer overcoat, and 
wore accordingly —and a straw hat. After 
paying his respects to the captain, he 
invited us to his house, and promised us a 
native dance. He then left us, with great 
ceremony, to prepare the entertainment. 
The natives are tall, handsome men of a 
light brown colour, many of them not 
being so dark as some Italians or Spaniards. 
They tattoo only their legs, not their 
faces, as most other South Islanders do. 
They dye their hair with lime, the first 
stage of which makes them appear as if 
they were wearing court wigs; the next 
stage the hair assumes a golden straw 
colour, similar to that affected by the 
“ Sisters Peroxide of the ’alls.’’, Both men 
and women wear flowers in their hair; 
Photo by Aurrep Euuts. they also wear them threaded like beads as 
a necklace. We disembarked in boats so 
iragile that one or two of our company overbalanced themselves and had to be fished up 
in a very limp, wet, and disordered condition. On reaching the shore we were faced by a 
wooden building with a gigantic signboard, announcing itself as “The Tivoli Hotel” 
(quite up to date). We reached the chief’s house or hut, built on the same principle 
as an umbrella, with mats at the side @ la Venetian blinds, to pull down in case of 
rain or wind. The chief, who had doffed his “court costume,’ and was dressed 
simply in tattoo marks and a loin cloth, received us. There was no furniture excepting 
a sewing-machine, presented by someone to the chief--for what purpose he didn’t 
know—and a few mats laying about, on which we and the chief’s family squatted. 
Refreshments were served, consisting of limes, green oranges, cocoanuts, bananas, &c. 
Intoxicants are forbidden, by penalty, to the natives. I obtained from the Tivoli, with 
instructions to hide it under my coat, a bottle of John Walker, for which I remember 
I paid 8s. 6d., and it was demolished with great gusto by the chief’s party, from the 
grandmother down to the baby girl. Then the entertainment commenced, the girls, 
beating time with their hands, sang and danced in excellent and melodious measure 
and with graceful movements. 

Then we strolled along the path by the shore; every person we met had an 
umbrella—in fact, that and a loin cloth were the extreme of fashion. ‘The heat, 105 in 
the shade, frequently prompts the ladies (the native ladies) out walking to leisurely 
stroll off the path into the sea, wading almost to their necks, continuing their con- 
versation until, feeling cooler, they return to the shore, shake themselves after the 
manner of a Newfoundland dog, and, with their umbrellas still erect, proceed on 
their way. 

As we walked along the path, picking up cocoanuts which had fallen from the 
trees, we reached the Catholic Church. The only occupant there was the priest, who 
was at his devotions. There is, I believe, considerable rivalry between the Wesleyan 
Chapel and the Catholic Church, each endeavouring to make conyerts of the natives, 
who, as every convert receives a present, continually change their faith or allegiance 
from one to the other. Then we reached the palace of King Maleotosa, a European 
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building boasting of an iron bedstead and the mats used as bedding. The King was 
at his country seat; but his sister-in-law, the Princess, who was busily cleaning the 
windows, received us very hospitably. 1t was then time to return to the steamer, where 
Mrs. Stevenson, mother of Louis Stevenson, a delightful old lady (next to whom I 
had the honour of sitting at table for the remainder of the voyage), joined us. We 
had many long chats, and her great regret was that she had to catch her boat to 
England immediately on our arrival in Australia, and therefore could not see us 
“on the stage.” : ; 

After getting aboard we were delayed by two Honolulu exiles (the revolution 
had just failed) we had shipped. The Tivoli Hotel whisky had retarded their 
progress, and they were so weary that ropes had to be tied round their waists and 
they were hoisted up by the windlass. ; 

Then steam up, the whistle was blown, and off we started, carrying with us 
pleasant recollections of Louis Stevenson’s island home, Samoa, 
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Concerning Audiences. 
BY VESTA TILLEY. 
‘y T is passing strange to me that, although so much is written of the doings of 
J artistes, so little attention is paid to the different audiences one encounters. 
What a subject this is for an observant 
performer, who possesses—as, alas! I do 
not—suflicient cleverness to paint their 
impressions with ‘the pen!” I have met 
many different audiences in mytime. Who 
has not heard of, and what performer has 
not met with, “ the cold audience ’’—the 
audience who were described to me’by an 
Irish comedian as “ sailors returned from 
a cold voyage, who keep their hands in 
their pockets to thaw them.” They seem 
to chill me to the bone as soon as I step 
to the footlights, and as my eyes wander 
over the front row of the stalls two faces 
seem to stand out from the rest—the 
lady with a small black hand-bag and 
worn black gloves, who gazes at you with 
a look of pity and a well-defined shudder 
and then yawns in an approving manner 
at her neighbour, who replies with another 
yawn, and sets the band off into a yawn 
also, while I endeavour to transform the 
yawn due from me into the languid smile 
of “ The Midnight Son.” Then there is 
the gent with the square jaw, who sits hard 
and fast in his seat and glares at you in 
a defiant manner, his whole demeanour conveying his thoughts, * Oh, oh! so you’re 
going to try and be funny, are you? Well, well! what impertinence! But I'll give you 
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every chance. Go ahead! Now then, make me laugh if you can!” and snap go his 
jaws, and snap goes any little enthusiasm I have left since seeing the lady of the yawn. 
Then there is the “ warm audience ”—the friendly house, who greet my appearance 
with a roar of applause, and sustain their welcome until the band has played the 
symphony of the first song half a dozen times, and stare up at me as much as to say, 
“For Heaven’s sake commence ;”” who laugh in the wrong place, and interrupt one 
in the middle of a telling line with a loud assurance of their affection for you. The 
most prominent personage in an audience of this stamp is the gentleman who has 
come specially to see you and stays in the bar, telling every listener he can find of the 
fact, until you have just got your audience sufficiently quiet to commence your first verse. 
Then enter your friend with a yell of welcome and a possible fall down the steps from the 
bar to the auditorium. Then your other friends in front, annoyed at the interruption, 
proceed to endeavour to restore order by calling out ‘ Order ’’ themselves, until you 
have finished your three verses and retired to the cheerful salvoes of applause, 
mingled with the cries of the gentlemen who are determined to restore order. During 
one of my engagements at the old Parthenon Music Hall in Liverpool, a lady in the 
pit, after expressing loudly her unbounded admiration for my performance, decided 
that the best way of bringing her appreciation of my efforts forcibly before me would 
be to assault the next turn and allow nobody to follow me. She carried her idea out 
by throwing one of her boots at the artiste whom fate and the management had 
arranged should appear after me. At the conclusion of the entertainment the lady 
applied to the stage manager for the return of her boot. In a Lancashire mining- 
town, where I had accepted an engagement for a week, I was most anxious that my 
appearance should prove a financial success for the management; but judge of my 
disappointment on the Monday night to find a very moderate audience. I was so sorry, 
to think that the management must certainly lose money if business kept like this 
night during the week, that I sent round for the manager, and offered to break the 
engagement then and there ; but he assured me it was all right, and taking me to the 
side of the stage, where, through a small hole, we could see the audience, he pointed 
out to me a little man with a coal-black beard—in fact, he was all coal-black—and 
said: “ Yon’s the gaffer of 1,200 men at the coal-pits; if you please him to-night 
he’ll go back to pit and tel] lads, and we shall have them all here wi’ their wives and 
families during the week. Next to him is the gaffer from mine, and over there 
is another,” and so on. It was the custom for these connoisseurs to be present every 
Monday night, and on their verdict hung the chance of a good or bad week—luckily 
I pleased them! Among the audience in a large provincial music-hall, during one 
of my annual visits, I particularly noticed a gentleman who occupied a box nightly, 
and wondered at his extraordinary behaviour during my performance. For instance, 
he would lean out of his box"and make remarks sotto voce to me, such as “Good girl!” 
“Do your best to-night,” &c. One night the manager sent to me, and asked if I 
would step into the lounge after the performance. 1 did so, and, to my surprise, saw 
my friend of the box holding forth to the manager and my husband and a group of 
friends. “ Yes,” he was saying as I entered, “‘ Vesta Tilley and I were married some 
four years ago, but we have managed to keep it from our friends—in fact, you gentle- 
men are the first to hear of it.’’ At this moment the manager remarked, “ Hush! 
Here comes Miss Tilley.’’ The gentleman of the box advanced to me and stared for a 
few seconds, then, turning to the gentlemen to whom he had been confiding, shouted 
“This is not Vesta Tilley. This is not my wife; she is an impostor!” It took 
two of the workers a good ten minutes to persuade the poor fellow to leave the place, 
and he became very violent. I afterwards found out that the wretched man was mad; 
he came of a very good family, and they allowed him a sum of money weekly to keep 
himself and his hallucinations away. 
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Chasing Pondon. 


BY J. J. DALLAS. 


WT is often a matter of wonder, to people who are not in the secret, how it is that 
someone they know who has gone on the stage and is more often “ resting” than 
‘*in shop ”’—I repeat, they often wonder 
why he does not give it up and go into 
business, or take what they would term a 
“respectable” berth, or something. But the 
truth is the stage has such a fascination, 
even in its very uncertainty, and “ the pro- 
fession ’’ itself gives the chance of so many 
adventures, that most of those who. heve 
once tried the theatre seem powerles. ‘o 
leave it. I know that my innate love of 
adventure has often been gratified through 
| being behind the footlights, and I hope I 

shall live to meet a lot more. I like ’em 
adventures, I mean. I remember once, 
when travelling for Mr. D’Oyly Carte in 
The Vicar of Bray, and playing at the 
Theatre Royal, Stockton, having to be in 
town to attend the Law Courts at ten in the 
morning. I left after the performance to 
catch the Seotch Mail which I was told 
at the station I could do by changing at 
Darlington. SoI booked through to town 
and took my seat in the train, and away 
we went, stopping at all stations until we 
got to Yarm, where I was informed that 
Photo by Vaxdyee, Liverpool. they went no farther. “ But,’ I expostu- 
lated, ‘* 1 am going to London, and have to 
change at Darlington.” “Ah!” said the official, “ you ought to have known that you 
had to change at Eagle’s Cliff for the Darlington train.”’ He was right. J ought. I 
began to think of all the penalties that could be inflicted on me for not attending to 
the order of the Court, when one sympathising porter offered to show me the best 
hotel, and, as there seemed no help for it, we went there, and found everyone in bed 
and asleep, of course. But no consideration for anyone's feelings entered my mind 
just then, so we rang them up (and it took a bit of doing), and while the sleepy janitor 
had gone to inquire if I might have a room an idea struck me, and I asked my friendly 
porter how far it was to Darlington. ‘ Thirteen miles, sir,” said he. ‘Has anyone 
in the village got a horse and trap?” I asked. He said there was one man; he, how- 
ever, had been in bed for hours by that time. Still, as I had often heard that a York- 
shireman could be generally got at through his pocket, I said, “ Take me to him; ”’ 
and I arranged to return to the hotel if we did not succeed. We got to the horse- 
owner’s place on what looked like being a forlorn hope, and began the “ ringing-up ” 
business again—for they have a knack of sleeping, all their own, in Yorkshire. At last 
a little window of the “comic-ballet’’-looking cottage opened upstairs, a man appeared, 
and I struck a bargain. The trap was got ready at once, and away we started. It was 
after midnight, snowing, and I had no rug; but I had a flask. Aha! And after what 
seemed an endless journey we reached the station with something like two hours to 
spare and to wait. You always have to wait at Darlington. Again I fell into the 
hands of a friendly official, who saw me comfortably stowed in the waiting-room, 
where a real Yorkshire fire was blazing, and he promised to wake me when the train 
should arrive. But I could not sleep. I was out on the platform a dozen times 
chatting to the agreeable official, who, referring to a telegram board, told me that he 
believed the train was in two parts, as he supposed it was very full; so if there were 
no seats in “ the first part,” as he called it, I could get a seat in the second part. It 
steamed in in due course, and was full. So, acting on his information, I waited for 
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the second part. But—more horror—when it arrived it was not a passenger train at 
all, but a fish train that ought to have gone through some hours before, which some- 
how had been delayed. I searched for my friendly (?) official with an axe (meta- 
phorically, of course), and he gave me the tip to try and “square” the guard to let 
me ride on the fish pads as far as York, as the departed mail was timed to stop there 
twenty minutes for refreshments, and we should reach the town before it left. Well, to 
save anyone getting into a row, I will only say that when the train started I was one 
of the cargo—and it was a cold job. However, we at last pulled up near York Station, 
and I had to make a bolt for it, for I could see that they were just shutting the car- 
riage doors of the train I wanted. I could run then, and I reached the platform 
as they were giving the signal to start. I was only just in time to fall into a com- 
partment (third, of course) ; now whether it was my ignominious entrance or the odour 
of the fish pads I do not know, but my fellow-voyagers gave me a wide berth for the 
whole of the journey to town. Still, I am proud to say I got there, and I deserved to, 


I think-—but I lost my case at the Court. 
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“Tlonsensationesses,”’ 


BY CHARLES COBORN. 


“ -TORY! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir.’ Being a music-hall 
S comedian, you, gentle reader, will be surprised to learn that I hold myself in 
very high esteem. 

But—ah, those buts! It has been 
aptly said that “life would be tolerable 
were it not for its amusements.’”’ I think, 
for my part, I would like to move, as 
an amendment, that all the words 
following “for’’ be left out, and “ those 
people who will not take us at our own 
valuation” substituted, and I am sure 
I could find plenty of supporters, but they 
will not always so take us, and—hinc 
ille lachryme. 

I was once fulfilling an engagement 
at theGaiety Music Hall, in Oldham. This 
was, I think, the third time of asking how 
that audience liked me, and one night, 
after the performance, I called in at a 
little neighbouring hotel to see the 
Aumanack. The governor, through some 
deficiency of intellect, was an ardent 
admirer of my stage work, and used to 
send many of his customers, or paying 
guests, to see me. As soon as I entered, 
sat down, and called for—the aforesaid 
Aumanack, he hailed me thus: “ Well, 

Photo by H. T. Reep, a’ suppose ye like to hear what people 

think abowt ye?” I airily replied, 

anticipating the forthcoming compliment, that it was a matter of sublime indifference 
tome. ‘“ Well,” he continued, “’taint allus saame road, ye know.” No, I did not 
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imagine that it would be, said my supposed friend, but actual tormentor. “Ye 
know, this is maarket day, and the farmers as cooms into the tahn moostly goes to 
soom plaace of amewsment afore they catches laast thrain whoam. A’ sent 
woon in to see thee to-neet, and he’s just been in agean and ’s gon’ to catch laast 
thrain. As sooin as he cooms in he sez, ‘ Well, a’ve bin to t’Gaiety and a’ve sin 
yer Cooburn!—yer greet Cooburn !—an’ ’e’s nowt i’ ma line; ’e’s noan o’ ma soort— 
yew can ’av’ ‘im!” 

Had it not been that I had already paid for my cold scotch, I would have had a 
terrible revenge upon that landlord. Friend! Ha! ha !—but no matter! 

A still more humiliating episcde once occurred to me in the particularly fishy 
town of Great Grimsby. Nice town, but fishy. 

One night, in the old Theatre Royal, a sort of luggage-man, or something, came 
up to me as I sat in the dress circle, bearing under his arm a newspaper parcel of 
considerable size and fish-like smell, and tapping me gently and confidentially on the 
shoulder, murmured in my private ear, ‘“ There’s a yoong gentleman as ’as browt ye a 
parcel o’ fish, an’ ’e wants to know if ye’ll accept of it?’’ I replied that I lived but for 
fish, and—would he kindly take it round to my chap at the back of the stage? He 
seemed a little surprised that I did not grab it to my breast, and asked, “ Shalf I tek 
it rownd?”’ “Yes, if you please,” I suggested, and off he went. After I had finished 
my own turn on the stage, and while standing in the pit, “as close to the refreshment 
bar as possible,’’ looking on at somebody, a very respectable, quiet young man who 
stood by my side inquired: “ Did the loogage-man bring ye a parcel?”’ “ Yes;” I 
replied, “was it from you?" “Ah,” he assented. Of course I thanked him very 
heartily, told him he had saved my life, and that my children still unborn would find 
his name (which I did not catch) graven on their hearts and minds, and was pro- 
ceeding to further express the profundity of my gratitude when he stopped me with: 
‘*Nay, it’s nowt—I browt it ’ere for a pal of mine as was to ’ave met me, an’ ’e 
didn’t coom, an’ I was goin’ to chook it into the road, but J thowt I might as well send 
it round to you!” 

Did you ever try a struggle of wit with a Dublin jarvey. I did once, but I do not 
think I will ever be so venturesome again. I don’t fancy I am quite built that way. 
This is how it all happened. One warm summer day as I was strolling quietly along 
Brunswick Street towards my lodgings, with my hands clasped behind me, gazing 
abstractedly at the pavement, I heard a voice from an adjacent car-rank hail me 
with—“ Kyar, sor?’’ I turned slightly and replied to my reverie-disturbing questioner, 
“No, thank you, I am rather in a hurry.’”” Knowing well how much these men pride 
themselves on the speed of their nags,1 felt that my random shaft had found a 
vulnerable spot, and, looking over my shoulder, was amused to observe the mingled 
look of annoyance and appreciation which animated his features. He seemed to be 
inwardly searching for a crushing rejoinder. Suddenly, brightening and straightening 
himself up as though to deliver a final and deadly blow, he shouted, “ Arr’ ye—maybe 
ye’ve more toime than money!” I felt myself unequal to continuing the combat, 
and so slunk off, amidst the derisive cheers of all the men on the rank, who stood up 
on their cars and waved their hats in celebration of the signal victory their champion 
had gained over the hated Sassenach. Fine fellows those Dublin jarveys, though. I 
love them. Pity they cannot be induced to reply to any question as to the amount 
of their fare in any other way than: “ Ah now, sor, I'll lave it to yer honour.” 
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Cooking in the “ Smalls.” 


BY ACTON BOND. 


€Jq “BOUT five or six years ago, when I was touring with a popular play in small 

A towns, during our stay in Lancashire, we struck for three nights upon 

ON the weirdest, gone-to-sleep-in-a-dustbin 
sort of place (luckily I forget the name) 
it would be possible to find anywhere on 
or off the map. It happened to be 
winter time, and we arrived after mid- 
day, leaving our belongings at the rail- 
way station. Another man and I tried 
to engage rooms—a most difficult thing. 
After two or three hours’ tramp in what 
appeared, to judge by the manners of 
the people, a savage, untamed country, 
we just took the first place that could 
offer us two bedrooms and a sitting- 
room. Sitting-room is a too swagger 
description : scullery would be nearer the 
mark, the floor being quite free of any 
obstruction in the way of carpet, and 
paved with nice large red stones. 

The landlady assured us she could 
cook, so we risked the uninviting apart- 
ments with the comforting reflection that 
at any rate we should get properly fed. 
Alas! the cooking and everything to 
do with meals were unspeakably awful. 
Knives, forks, glasses, and so on, were not 

Photo by HANA, arranged around or set out, but just 
dumped down altogether in the centre of 
the table, all of a heap, like Brown’scows. On the second day, when we were beginning 
to feel quite hopeless, and fully convinced that little less than starvation would be our 
fate ere the next town and new diggings gave us our release, a bright idea, as I thought, 
occurred to me. At least our landlady could cook tripe and onions, for I had heard 
her brag of her achievements in that department of the culinary art. So I said to her 
quite confidently, “‘ You can cook tripe?’’ She was quite indignant at my doubting 
her abilities, and assured us that it was one of the dishes of the place. Well, we 
straightway ordered the delicacy for supper, and looked forward to at last getting a 
good square meal. 

We hurried home after the performance, full of hope and anticipation, and said 
cheerfully and encouragingly, “ Now, Mrs. - , you can bring in the tripe and onions.” 
We had noticed quite casually that there was the usual heap of things in the centre 
of the table, just as higgledy-piggledy as ever; to our surprise she said, “ J¢ is on the 
table in the jug!” and there, to our disgust, was our looked-forward-to dish. 

Think of it! Tripe stewed in plain water, without any additional accessories, 
served ina jug! We are alive to tell the tale, so of course we survived the dose; but 
[am glad my engagements have not compelled me to visit another of the “ smalls ’’ in 
Lancashire. I have had some experience of cooking in theatrical diggings ; still 
Lancashire beats everything. 

However, let us leave cooking in the “smalls”? and come to London town, where an 
odd incident of mistaken identity once occurred—indeed, it has frequently occurred 
to me. 

It is curious how often the general public see fancied resemblances between 
actors, both celebrated and otherwise. It is just about four years ago, perhaps 
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five, that I was at alarge ball. I knew my hostess and her daughter very well, 
but had not then met my host. On this particular occasion Mr. H. B. Irving 
was expected to come on, with one or two others of the company, after the perform- 
ance. I arrived rather late, and consequently was not introduced to my host that 
evening. Directly it was known that the other members of the company had arrived, 
my host was asked to point out Sir Henry’s (then Mr. Irving) son. My host, not 
wishing to appear ignorant of his guests, and not knowing Mr. Irving, junr. (who, after 
all, did not turn up), caught sight of me as I was dancing with a well-known actress 
from the same company, and, jumping to a conclusion, at once said, pointing to me, 
“ There he is,”’ and the reply came promptly, “ Why, of course it is ; he is so much like 
his father.’ My host afterwards, when I knew him well, owned up and said that he 
himself was not certain who I was—whether I was Mr. H. B. Irving or not. However, 
he thoroughly enjoyed the joke on hearing of his mistake. 


Wy Lunatic Zodvers. 


BY MABEL LOVE. 


field, though on one occasion I caused my fellow-players a great deal of anxiety 
through oversleeping myself. We were 
playing, in Mr.George Edwardes’s Company, 
His Excellency in the States, and, having 
finished at St. Louis, were next due at 
Cincinnati. The whole company started 
about 6 a.m. by train, which, through some 
fault or mishap, caught fire en rowte. 
Everybody had to turn out, and naturally 
the company assembled to see if all were 
safe. I was missing, and great distress 
prevailed for over twelve hours, as I could 
not be found, nor were my charred remains 
visible—the fact being that I overslept 
myself at the hotel at St. Louis, and, 
nobody calling for me, they went away 
without me. Half a day later I steamed 
into Cincinnati alive and well, and 
greatly surprised at the ovation that 
awaited me. 

But my “admirers”? are waiting all 
this time. It is a curious fact, that ever 
since I have been on the stage I have 
had the bad luck to be pursued by lunatic 
admirers, particularly when engaged at 

. Drury Lane and the Gaiety. One indivi- 

Photo by Loxpos STEREOSCOPIC Co. dual used to write me very extravagant 
letters, from all sorts of extraordinary 

places, and invariably sent me cuttings from newspapers all dealing with morganatic 
marriages—perhaps he was a prince or a king in disguise. He used to disappear 


So". EHOW, my stage career has been singularly free from accidents by flood and 
=. 
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for a time, and I have often fancied he must have been under restraint during these 
periods of silence. One of his last letters to me was dated from the Dogs’ Home, 
Darkest Africa, in which he obligingly told me: ‘ They are trying to make you a 
second Mrs. Maybrick.”’» How or why or wherefore I know not. This lunatic, by 
the way, saw me at one of the exhibitions at South Kensington. He wrote and told 
me that he had seen me there, adding, “They have taken away my revolver ; if I had 
had it with me I should have been tempted to use it.’’ The constant complaint of 
this wooer of mine was that he was being robbed of his money. 

Another madman followed me about for years, bothering with his insane epistles 
at six theatres. He would lie in’ wait for me and follow me home every night, though 
he never once attempted to speak to me, which was odd—unless he was afraid to in 
the presence of others, for I always had my mother or a servant to see me home after 
the performance—and he would write me three or four letters a day—pages of nonsense 
which I scarcely had the patience to read. I have had the maddest of mad letters 
from lunatic lovers, passionate, frenzied, outrageously ardent, stupidly sentimental, 
just as the whim took my love-stricken or brain-stricken swains or would-be swains. 
But the strangest, the most ridiculous communication I ever received from any man, 
sane or insane, came from a creature as demented as the proverbial hatter. It was 
written to the Gaiety, and addressed to my mother. The pith of it ran to this effect : 
“Mrs. Love, your daughter is the most beautiful girl on earth, except the Princess 
May. I am now making the Princess a beautiful red flannel petticoat.’’ I don’t 
know whether the Princess has had the garment yet; it would certainly be a 
marvellous concoction, at least, I should imagine so. This crank “worshipped” me at 
a distance and through the post for years. There was a strange case of this sort of 
stage-loving which happened during my last year’s pantomime engagement at 
Liverpool. A young fellow of that town who constantly sent or left chocolates and 
flowers, with absurdly adorning notes, at my hotel and-at the theatre. He used also 
to throw me boxes of chocolates on to the stage. He seemed to be desperately in love 
with me, though he was never offensive or obtrusive. When I had a stall at the 
Press Bazaar, I sold my photographs signed, and having exhausted my stock, I took 
some of the unsigned portraits home to autograph and send away to those who had 
purchased and desired the same. OnelI signed and sent to a lady in Liverpool, and in 
writing to thank me, she incidentally mentioned that the poor young fellow who had 
paid me so much attention during the pantomime season had been removed to a 
lunatic asylum. : 

I am vain enough to like attention and flowers, but attention ceases to be flattering 
and even flowers lose their sweetness as one thinks of the unhappy state of the senders 


when such weird notes accompany them. 


Ir was in the early days of H. B. Farnie’s writing for the Strand, that he, whilst sipping 
his three of cold at the bar of the Somerset Hotel, had a letter handed to him in answer to 
one he had, five or six weeks previously, sent to Punch. “They will pay for my five jokes 
on publication,” groaned Henry F., as he dropped Mark Lemon’s epistle on the floor. “I 
wanted the money to take my Inverness out of pawn, and not for a tombstone.” 
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A Dramatic Restoration. 


A VISIONs 
BY KITTY LOFTUS. 


HEN I returned from Russia—I have already made public that very singular 
adventure—mind, I have long since forgiven Prince Paul Pubbyjowski, for, 
arbitrary and indefensible as his conduct 
was, he had yet a deep appreciation of 
talent and of charm. Nor can 1 ever 
forget the kindness of the E———-r; poor 
fellow, he was very hard hit—but, as I 
was saying, when I returned from Russia 
I naturally took great delight in picturing 
to myself the plays and the players of 
bygone days. 

I don’t often give rein to my under- 
study, but one evening lately—I think 
that I was really rather indisposed—I sent 
word to the theatre, and resolved to spend 
the time alone in my flat. I dined quietly, 
then sat down before the fire, took up a 
book, looked at the cover, and then— 
fell into a sweet sleep. 

In a moment I was sitting in a very old- 
fashioned, lumbering glass coach, and had 
told the coachman to drive me to the King’s 
Theatre. I took no notice of the road, 
but soon stepped out and found myself 
waiting at the door of the playhouse in 
a .crowd of ladies and gallants, dressed 
according to Lely, in what Nathan would 

Photo by Littit GARET CHARLES. call Charles II. costume. A gentleman, 

who had parted from a lady called Nip or 

Knipp, accosted me very politely, and offered, as I seemed a stranger, to escort me, 

and to point out everyone tome. He seemed very genial and good-natured, and I 

accepted his services. He gave me his name, Samuel Pepys, and said that he had 

had the pleasure of seeing me play “Emma.” Indeed, he spoke with just appreciation 
of my acting, and was very polite and talkative. 

How small and strange the house looked, and how badly lighted it was! Mr. 
Pepys pointed out the king, in black velvet, with a brilliant star upon his breast, 
Lady Castlemaine, Prince Rupert, Lords Lauderdale and Craven, Sir Charles Sedley, 
Mr. George Etherige, and others. How few persons now alive have seen these 
people as I then did! The play was Dryden’s Mayday Queene, and Nell Gwynne was 
to play Florimel. I knew her directly she appeared. I had seen her portrait at 
Hampton Court. By the way, did I ever tell you that I was once nearly married, by 
accident, and to my surprise, at Hampton Court? [I'll tell you another time. 

Florimel soon attracted all my attention. Nell was, as Mr. Pepys called it, a 
“mighty pretty soul, a most lovely woman,” and her acting (I am a judge of that) 
was really exquisite.* I think that I can never hope to see the like done again by 
man or woman. So great a performance of a comical part was never, I believe, in 
the world as Nell’s Florimel, both as a mad girl, and then, better still, when she 
comes on as a young gallant, having the motions and carriage of a spark the most 
natural that could be rendered. Sure, her foot is the finest in the world, and she 


®*A friend has just shown me the “ Diary,” and I find that Pepys has set down the exact words 
(slightly exaggerated) that I used to him about dear Nell, It is of historic interest to record that we 
saw her together March 2, 1666-67, 
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dances ideally. She was humorously yet gracefully impudent, was full of witchery 
and wit, was sparkling, vivacious, arch—delicious—and I was in raptures. 

I am sure some manager would do well to revive the play and bring me out as 
Florimel.. Mr. Pevys called her a “ hussy,” and told me many details of her life ; 
but, like Mr. Hollingshead in his chaste records of the Gaiety, I will not go into 
private scandals. Mr. Pepys gaily informed me he had kissed Nell; I reproved him 
sharply for his levity (a married man, too!) and he said, with his unctuous look, 
that he should like to kiss Some One Else. He said, too, that Nell always playeda 
great, serious part “ most basely.’”’ In that she is surely unlike me, as any playgoer 
who has seen me as Lady Macbeth or Meg Merrilees can testify. He wanted 
me to go with him behind the scenes, but I felt a delicacy in speaking to an actress 
that I might have to rival; and Mr. Pepys saw me home to Oxford Street. ‘ Love 
gilds the scene, and woman guides the plot,” when kindly, dashing Nell or I play 
comedy. 

The life of an actress is mainly a romance; and I record here briefly the singular, 
quaint, delightful vision which was for me a Dramatic Restoration. 


A 


Entrances and Exits. 


BY WALTER PASSMORE. 
I ERE is a kind of ghost story that is funny enough for most people. The awful 
H incident occurred to an actress whom I knew very well. She was quite young 
0 at the time, and had only just joined the 
profession. She was on tour in Scotland, 
and it was her first entrance into the 
particular town where the affair took place. 
She secured rooms. Her bedroom had a 
second doorway in it, which, the landlady 
explained, led to another apartment in 
which a sailor slept—a quiet man, who 
would not, could not hurt her, as the door 
was fastened. But to make security 
doubly sure a chest of drawers was placed 
against the communicating door, and the 
young actress went to the theatre, played 
her part, and returned home. In the 
middle of the night she was awakened by 
hearing curious sounds, and presently, to 
her amazement, she saw in the bright 
moonlight the door moving, pushing the 
chest of drawers slowly into her own room. 
She lay still, quivering with fright, yet 
afraid to get up or call out. Presently, as 
the drawers still slowly advanced, she 
saw in the yellow light a creature like a 
Newfoundland dog crawling along the 
floor. Suddenly this form arose, and she 
Photo by ALFRED ELLs. saw, to her terror, that it was a man—the 
sailor—with a horrible gash in his throat, 
from which the blood was gushing, and she fainted as the figure fell forward on to 
the bed. ... She learnt afterwards that the sailor had been drinking heavily, and, 
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. having lost all his money at the races, he had committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. 

A curious, yet absurd incident occurred years ago, when I was playing with a 
company at Aldershot. One of the mummers in the crowd, a big, burly, genial fellow, 
was always, by some accident or the other, getting into hot water. He was not by any 
means quarrelsome, though rather talkative, and perhaps he spoke sometimes before 
he was spoken to. But as he was a tall, powerful man nobody ever violently attacked 
him, no matter what foolish escapade he tumbled into. The fact is, he was too big, 
and others were too afraid to tackle him, so all his defeats and victories were 
bloodless. 

As we were all going home from the theatre one night, we were startled by hearing 
awful shrieks of “ Murder! Murder! Police!” proceeding from one of the houses. 
Then a woman appeared at a window, crying out that a man was murdering his wife. 
** Will no one come? Where's the police?’’ Of course our tall friend advanced to 
the door and demanded admittance to inquire into the matter. He was at once 
pulled inside; but still the shrieks and cries went on. Whereupon we valiantly 
approached and knocked laboriously on the front door. But speedily our friend was 
thrust out again, uninjured, but minus his hat. 

‘*Where’s your hat?” said his small wife. “ Don’t know,” said the large husband. 
So the wife goes to the window and insists upon the immediate restoration of her lord’s 
chapeau. All this time the fighting and squalling and cries of murder were proceeding 
apace in the apartment of the house nearest the street. 

“My husband’s hat,” cried the wife, and presently a woman’s bonnet was sent flying 
into our faces, and a hand smothered with blood went in again. At last the hat was 
cast forth, all blocdy, and still the row continued, and our courageous friend demanded, 
of a sanguinary individual who came to the door, what the row was all about, and 
who was being murdered. ‘“ Nobody—no row. Go home!” was the answer, given 
threateningly. So we retired. And as we went home down the street more cries of 
“Murder” rent the air, and nobody seemed to mind. ‘To this day we never knew 
what ‘twas all about, though maybe, like the * Battle of Blenheim,” it was “a 
famous victory” for someone. But we had our entrance and our exit. 

Fishermen are well known for their economy of truth. At a seaside town where 
we were play-acting, several of the boys resolved upon a day’s fishing, and asked me 
to join them. I hate fishing—it makes me nervous; but in an incautious moment I 
agreed to join them. Unfortunately, I had a special and unexpected rehearsal, which 
detained me at the theatre till I was three hours late in keeping my appointment. 1 
bought an inexpensive fishing-rod and tackle en route, and when I arrived I discovered 
that there had not been half a bite amongst the lot. 1 derided them for their lack of 
skill, and said I would soon show them how to play the game. So I borrowed some 
bait, and cast my line. Two seconds afterwards, to their utter astonishment, I landed 
an immense rock salmon. They were all quite angry with me, and as it was the first 
time I had ever fished I saw disasters ahead. I swaggered a little, pleaded an engage- 
ment, and then made my exit in triumph. 

P.S.—I have never fished since. 
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Ir is stated of Lotta, that years ago, when she was a variety performer at McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago, and E. L. Davenport and James Wallack were starring at the Opera 
House in the same city, that the audiences forsook the legitimate and thronged to song and 
dance. This state of siege sorely nettled the two leading tragedians, and Davenport, for his 
benefit, in making a farewell speech, said “that when he came back to Chicago next spring, 
Mr. Wallack would do a song and dance, and he would in the interim try and master the 
difficult art of ‘vamping’ a tune on a banjo.” And this speech coming to Lotta’s ears, fairly 
upset the apple-cart of the little lady. Some time after, an autograph hunter bringing an 
album for her signature, she discovered Mr. Davenport’s running thus: “ E. L. Davenport, 
* poor player,” as was his modest custom. Lotta, seizing her pen, immediately wrote, 
* Charlotte Crabtree, a good banjo player.” sees 
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Che Acw Pork “ Cough.” 


BY FRANK LAWTON. 


Wav HE part of the “ mixed ale pugilist,” which I have played so long in The Belle 
4 of New York, is drawn direct from the Bowery, which is the East End of New 
©|o% York City. Whether the word Bowery has 
any affinity with Bower Saloon of Stangate, 
Lambeth of long ago, I cannot say. In 
New York these “ tqughs,” who are closely 
allied to the English roughs in form and 
feature and characteristic, are known as 
the Bowery Boys. They have low entertain- 
ment houses of their own, which they 
patronise, and where “ blood and thunder ” 
rule the roast. I took my idea of the 
character of Blinky Bill McGuirk from 
a well-known tough—well known in the 
district and well known to the authorities, 
though not an altogether bad lot. His 
name is Chuck Conners. I have never met 
! him myself, but I heard a great deal about 
him, and so made a sort of combination 
character. He dresses, I know, exactly as I 
do in the play, and wears the same kind of 
trousers, Garibaldi, and so on. Heisagreat 
hand at a “scrap,” and although a Bowery 
Boy, he is declared to be open-hearted and 
free, and ever ready to protect a lady or a 
gentleman from unseemly treatment or as- 
sault, should any such person inadvertently 
Photo by W. D, Dowsey. wander out of civilisation into the Bowery, 
: which is the very worst district in New York. 

[have copied the curious movement of the hands, the body, and the head, from 
living types. A “ mixed ale pugilist,”’ by the way, gets his name from a curious mix- 
ture of two kinds of ale—a sort of half-and-half, similar to the London Burton and 
bitter ales—a very potent drink, and when full of this blend all the Bowery Boy 
wants to do is to fight—to fight everybody; for the stuff is very cheap and very 
intoxicating. They forget they ever had a father, and want to make things hum. 
These Bowery Boys are singularly vicious at times, and are always full of the most 
sanguinary oaths and expletives. Generally speaking, they stick at nothing, and can 
give the London roughs points everywhere and beat them twice over. 

I can tell you I felt very nervous when I found I had to transfer one of these 
gentlemen on to the boards, as they are great theatre-goers—to the cheaper parts of 
the house, of course. Previously I had always been known as a light comedian, and 
not as a character actor, so you may imagine I approached the part with some 
trepidation. Indeed, I never dreamed I should ever undertake such a line. How- 
ever, when it came along I tackled it, though with apprehension on the first night. 
There might have been some of the Bowery Boys in front, and they might have guyed 
me by shouting that I wasn’t a bit like it. Again, they might have lain in wait for 
me and have given me “some beans” for libelling one of their noble brotherhood ! 
But that feeling and fear passed away, and I have heard that even in the most select 
Bowery circles my impersonation has been voted ‘* something like.” 


ee 
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ew Plavs and Important Revivals 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1897, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1898. 


ADELPHI. 

Charlotte Corday, drama, in four acts, founded on an incident during the great French 
Revolution (originally produced at the Grand Theatre, Islington, December 13, 1897), 
January 21. : 

The Heart of Maryland, drama, in four acts, by David Belasco (originally produced in 
America), April 9. 

The Gipsy Earl, drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims, August 31, 

REVIVAL. 
The Lady of Lyons, play, by Lord Lytton, February 9. 
AVENUE. 

The Were Wolf, play, in one act, by Lillian Mowbray and Walter Herries Pollock (copyright 
performance), February 15. 

The Club Baby, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Lawrence Sterner and Edward Knoblauch 
(originally produced at the Lyric Theatre, Ealing, September 19, 1895), April 27. 

Love Wisely; or, The Setting of the Sun, by Charles Hannan (originally performed at the 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, October 12, 1892, as The Setting of the Sun), April 27. 

The Convert, drama, in four acts, by the late Sergius Stepniak, translated from the Russian 
by Constance Garnett, June 14. 

A Florentine Wooing (The Wooing), comedy, in four acts, by Clo Graves (copyright), July ti. 

Lord and Lady Algy, transferred from the Comedy, September 5. 

REVIVALS. 

Sweet Nancy, adaptation, by Robert Buchanan, of Rhoda Broughton's novel of the same 
name (produced at the Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, July 12, 1890), January 6. 

A Bit of Old Chelsea, play, in one act, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer (produced at the Court 
Theatre, February 8, 1897), January 6 

BRITANNIA., 

Will o° the Wisp, pantomime, by J. Addison, December 27. 

The Klondike Rush, drama, in four acts, by Henry E. Fielding, May 30. 

Demon Darrell, drama, in five acts, by Ina Cassilis and Frank H. Morland, June 20. 

1 Queen's Vengeance, historical drama, in four acts, by Brandon Ellis, July 18. 

Right or Wrong, drama, in four acts, by Frederick Jarman (first produced at the Prince's 

Theatre, Blackburn, November 9, 1896), July 25. 
REVIVAL. 
Lhe Three Musketeers, adaptation, by Charles Rice, October 24. 


COMEDY. 
The Sea Flower, play, in four acts, by Arthur Law, March 5. 
Between the Acts, duologue, by G. Templeman Norman, March 22. 
Lord and Lady Algy, light comedy, in three acts, by R. C. Carton, April 21. 
Constancy, duologue, by Cyril Hallward, April 21, 
Parson Wynne'’s Trust, dramatic idyll, in one act, by Paul Heriot, April 22. 
The Blind Singer, drama, in three acts, by George H. R. Dabbs, M.D., April 22. 
The Ambitious Mrs. Moresby, domestic drama, in one act, by Miss E. White, April 22. 
The Dream Flower, « fantasy, in one act, by Aimée Lowther (acted in pantomime), June 30. 
The Topsy-Turvy Hotel, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, from the French of Maurice 
Ordonneau, adapted by Arthur Sturgess, music by Victor Roger and Lionel Monckton, 
September 21. 
COURT. 
Trelawny of the “ Wells,” comedietta, in four acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, January 20. 
His Excellency the Governor, farcical romance, in three acts, by R. Marshall, June 11. 
When a Man's in Love, comedy, in three acts, by Anthony Hope and Edward Rose, 
October 19. 
The Mugwump, comedietta, in one act, by X. L., October 19. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Ero e Leandro, opera, in three acts, by Arrigo Boito, music by Luigi Mancinelli, July 11. 
Henry VIIL., opera, in four acts, by Camille St. Saéns (produced in Paris, 1883), July U4. 
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CRITERION. 

The Runaways, comedietta, by Mrs. Aria, May 11. 

Bilberry of Tilbury, musical farcical play, in three acts, written by Silvanus Dauncey and 
George D. Day, music by Guy Jones (produced for the first time in London at the 
Brixton Theatre, July 18, 1898), August 8. 

The Jest, play, in three acts, by Murray Carson and Louis N. Parker, November 10. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

La Figlia di Boby, pantomime sketch, in four acts, by Giovanni Pratesi, music by Cavaliere 
Romualdo Marenco, August 4. 

Le Baron et la Danseuse, comic pantomime, in one act, by Giovanni Pratesi, music by 
Iginio Corsi, August 4. 

DALY'S. 

A Greek Slave, musical comedy, in two acts, by Owen Hall, lyrics by Harry Greenbank and 

Adrian Ross, music by Sidney Jones, June 8. 


DRURY LANE. 
Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Arthur Sturgess and Arthur Collins, December 27. 
A Platonic Friendship, duologue, by J. M Barrie (played by Winifred Emery and Cyril 
Maude at Nellie Farren’s Benefit), March 17. 
The Great Ruby, drama, in four acts, by Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton, September 15, 
REVIVAL. 
The White Heather, drama, in four acts, by Henry Hamilton and Cecil Raleigh, May 7. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 

The Happy Life, comedy, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker, December 6. 

The Rescue of Oliver Goldsmith, dramatic portrait, by H. P. 
February 12. 

The Dove-Cot, comedy, in three acts, adapted from MM. Bisson and Leclereq's Jalouse, 
February 12. 

The Lady Wrangler, musical comedietta, words by Seymour Hicks, music by Ellaline 
Terriss, March 4. 

The Maternal Instinct, play, in three acts, by Thomas Bedding, June 9. 

A Stranger in New York, musical comedy, in three acts, by Charles Hoyt, played for the 
first time in England, June 21. 

The Dandy Fifth, English military comic opera, in three acts, by George R. Sims, music 
by Clarence Corri (originally produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, 
April 11, 1898), August 16. 

The Adventure of Lady Ursula, comedy, in four acts, by Anthony Hope, October 11. 

Only Three Years Ago, play, in one act, by Charles H. Dickinson, November 10. 

In Spite of Society, play, by Charles H. Dickinson, November 10. 

The Rift Within the Lute, play, in one act, by Charles H. Dickinson and Arthur Griffiths, 
November 10. 

Red Roses, episode, in one act, by Lottie Blair Parker, November 12. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 


Aladdin, pantomime, by Buckstone Claire, December 27. 


GAIETY. 
Merry-go-Round, musical play in two acts, by Clyde Fitch and F. Kinsey Peile, music by 
I’. Kinsey Peile, January 13. 
1 Runaway Girl, musical play, in two acts, by Seymour Hicks and Harry Nicholls, music 
by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton, May 21. 


GARRICK. 

Cinderella, pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn, December 27. 

22, Curzon Street, play, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas and John Edwards, March 2. 

Too Much Johnson, piece, in three acts, founded on Maurice Ordonneau’s La Plantation 
Thomassin (originally produced in America), April 18. 

An Attie Drama, by Fred James, April 18. 

Dangerfield, '95, piece, in one act, by Mildred T. Dowling, May 26. 

Sue, play, in three acts, by Bret Harte and ‘L. Edgar Pemberton, adapted from Bret Harte’s 
story, “ The Judgment of Bolinas Plain,” June 10 (placed in the evening bill, June 29). 

Teresa, play, in three acts, by George Pleydell Bancroft (produced May 16, 1898, at the 
Metropole Theatre, Camberwell), September 8. 

The Secret of the Keep, comedietta, by Cecil Raleigh, September 8. 

Brother Officers, comedy, in three acts, by Leo Trevor, October 20. 


GLOBE. 
A Bachelor’s Romance, comedy, in four acts, by Miss Martha Morton (originally produced 
in Great Britain at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, September 10, 1897), January 8. 
The Master, comedy, in three acts, by G. Stuart Ogilvie, April 23. 
Lommy Dodd, farce, in three acts, by Osmond Shillingford (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Cardiff, December 18, 1897), August 30. 


Priestley-Greenwood, 
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Hogmanay, comedy, in one act, by Fred W. Sidney (originally produced at St. George’s 
Hall, June 21, 1898), August 30. 
REVIVAL. 
The Three Musketeers, version of Alexandre Dumas’ novel by Henry Hamilton (produced 
September 12, 1898, at the Metropole Theatre, Camberwell), October 22. 


GRAND. 


The Courtship of Morrice Buckler, play, in four acts, adapted by the author and Miss 
Isabel Bateman from Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s novel of the same name, December 6. 

Charlotie Corday, play, in four acts, December 18. 

Dick Whittington. pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn, December 27. 

The Bell-Ringer, drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane and Arthur Shirley (first produced at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, March 21, 1898), July 25. 

The White Blackbird, musical comedy, by Fred Bowyer and W. E. Sprange, music com- 
posed by J. W. Ivimey (originally produced at the Grand Theatre, Croydon, August 1, 
1898), August 8. 

As a Man Sows, play, in four acts, by Alicia Ramsey and Rudolph de Cordova, August 22. 


HAYMARKET. 
1 Golden Wedding, comedietta, by Sydney Valentine and Cyril Maude, June 23. 
The Maneuvres of Jane, play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, October 29. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 
Julius Cesar, version, in three acts, of Shakespeare's tragedy, arranged by Beerbohm Tree, 
January 22 
Counsel's Opinion, play, in one act, by Frederick Bingham (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Richmond, March 24, 1898), May 24. 
Ragged Robin, play, in four acts, adapted byJLouis N. Parker from Jean Richepin'’s drama 
Le Chemineau (Odéon, Paris, February 16, 1897), June 23. 
The Termagant, play, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson (Miss Olga 
Nethersole’s season), September 1. 
The Musketeers, play, in ten tableaux, adapted from Dumas’ Three Musketeers, by Sydney 
Grundy, November 3. 
IMPERIAL THEATRE. 
(Re-onened, after extensive alterations, under the management of Mr. Oswald Brand, on 
Easter Monday, April 11.) 
Sleening Dogs, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford (originally produced at the 
New Theatre, Cambridge, January 18, 1897), May 2. 
{1 House of Mystery. drama, in four acts, by Frank Harvey (originally produced at the 
Prince's Theatre, Portsmouth, May 2, 1898), May 12. 
Divorced, drama. in four acts, by Reginald P. Rutter, May 19. 
The Leap for. Life, musical comedy-drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane and Charles 
Callahan, June 13 
The Three Musketeers, romantic drama, in four acts, adapted from Alexandre Dumas’ 
novel of the same name, by W. Heron Brown (copyright performance), June 25. 
Held in Terror, drama, in four acts, by Frank Dix (originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, June 21, 1897), August 29 
Honour thy Father, play, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and H. R. Silva, September 12. 
Madcap Madge, comedy-melodrama, in a prologue and four acts, by L. E. B. Stephens 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Edmonton, June 22, 1895), October 5. 
A Fast Life, drama, in four acts, by Hubert O'Grady (originally produced at the Operetta 
House, Rhyl, October 26, 1896), October 24. 
’Endon Way, musical piece, in one act, by Oswald Brand and Cayley Calvert, music by 
Francis W. Woodward, October 24. 
LYCEUM. 
Peter the Great, play, in five acts, by Laurence Irving, January 1. 
The Medicine Man, melodramatic comedy, in five acts, by H. D. Traill and Robert 5. 
Hichens, May 4. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, play, in five acts, in verse, by Edmond Rostand (originally produced 
at the Porte-St.-Martin, December 28, 1897) (M. Coquelin’s season), July 4. 
REVIVALS. 
Macbeth, Shakespeare's tragedy (Mr. Forbes Robertson's season), September 17. 
Pelléas et Mélisande, tragic romance by Maurice Maeterlinck (originally produced at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre on June 21, 1898), October 29. 


LYRIC. 
Dandy Dan, the Lifeguardsman, musical comedy, in two acts, by Basil Hood, music by 
Walter Slaughter, December 4. 
A Modern Don Quizote (revised version of the piece of the same name, produced at the 
Strand Theatre, September 23, 1893), May 21. 
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Lysiane, play, in four acts, by M. Romain Coolus (originally produced at the Paris 
Renaissance, April 10, 1898) (Sarah Bernhardt’s season), June 21. - 

Julie, play, by Octave Feuillet (Sarah Bernhardt’s season), June 30. 

The Daughters of Babylon, a revised version of Wilson Barrett's play, in four acts (originally 
produced at the Lyric Theatre, February 6, 1897), July 12. 

Little Miss Nobody, musical comedy, in two acts, by H. Graham, music by Arthur E. 
Godfrey, additional music by Landon Ronald (originally produced at the Opera House, 
Cheltenham, March 5, 1898), September 14. 


MATINEE THEATRE (ST. GEORGE'S HALL). 


The Princess of Parmesan, opera, in two acts, libretto by W. H. Millais, music by Morton 
Lathom, February 21. 

His Masterpiece, musical sketch, by Sutton Vane, composed by Edward Jones, March 18. 

The Little Culprit, play, in one act, by Russell Vaun and Alban Atwood (produced at the 
Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, November 19, 1897), May 6. 

Life’s Sarcasm, duologue, by Cicely M‘Donnell and Russell Vaun, May 6. 

C'est la Vie, play, in one act, by Russell Vaun, May 6. 

The Rector’s Daughter, comedietta, in two scenes, by J. D. C. Strettell, May 20. 

Wayfarers, play, in one act, by Herbert Swears, May 20. 

Adelaide, play, in one act, adapted from the German by Gustav Hein and David Bispham, 
June 20. 

Hogmanay ; or, New Year's Eve, comedietta, by Fred W. Sidney, June 21. 

An Unexpected Visit, duologue, by D. Archer, June 21. 

A Tame Cat, comedietta, by Louis Parker, June 21. 

Lord Dolly, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Charles Anderson, November 12. 

Grandmother's Gown, duologue, by Charles Anderson, November 12. 

Honour among Thieves, drama, in four acts, by Charles Hannan, November 15. 

The Claimants, comedietta, translated from the German of Kotzebue and Schneider by 
Hermann Vezin, November 15. 

Arthur's Bakery Co.; or, The Original A.B.C., musical burlesque, in a prologue and two 
acts, words by Frank Silvester, music by Ellen Gwenydd Elwes, November 22. 

REVIVALS. 

The Spanish Gipsy, comedy, by William Rowley and Thomas Middleton, April 5. 

The Broken Heart (published in 1633), tragedy, by John Ford (revived by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society), June 11. 

OLYMPIC. 
(Closed. } 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
The Cousin from Australia, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Sydney Blackburn, April 11. 
Blunders, comedietta, April 11. 
PAVILION. 

Jack and the Beanstalk, pantomime, by Harry F. M‘Clelland, December 27. 

Jack Sheppard, drama, in four acts, by Joseph Hatton, April 9. 

The Great Diamond Robbery, drama, in four acts, by E. M. Alfriend and A. C. Wheeler, 
May 16. 

In Old Kentucky, the American sporting drama, in four acts, by G. T. Dazey and Arthur 
Shirley, June 6. 

The Orphans; or, The Bridge of Notre Dame, drama, in four acts, adapted from the 
French by Arthur Shirley and Charles H. Longden (copyright), July 8. 

Going the Pace, domestic and equestrian drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Ben 
Landeck, October 24. 

PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

Pelléas and Mélisande, tragic romance, in five acts, by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by 
J. W. Mackail, with special music by Gabriel Faure, June 21. 

The Royal Star, comic opera, in three acts, by Maurice Ordonneau and Francis Richardson, 
music by Justin Clerice, September 16. 


PRINCESS'S. 
How London Lives, melodrama, in five acts, adapted by Martyn Field and Arthur Shirley 
from Le Camelot of Paul Andry, Max Maurey, and Georges Jubin, December 27. 


ROYALTY. 

Julia, play, in three acts, by Arthur Sturgess (originally produced at the Comedy Theatre, 
Manchester, March 28, 1898), April 7. 

The Light that Failed, play, in one act, by Courtenay Thorpe, adapted from Rudyard 
Kipling’s story (originally produced at the Comedy Theatre, Manchester), April 7. 

My Innocent Boy, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George R. Sims and Leonard Merrick, 
May 11. 

The Land of Nod, musical play, in two acts, by Albert Chevalier, music by Alfred H. West 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Lincoln, May 24, 1897), September 24. 
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Young Mr. Yarde, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harold Ellis and Paul Rubens 
(originally produced at the Pavilion Theatre, Buxton, August 15, 1898; performed at 
Theatre Royal, Richmond, 22nd of same month), November 2. 


REVIVAL. 


Hal the Highwayman, play, in one act, by H. M: Paull (originally produced at the Vaude- 
ville, December 15, 1894), November 2. 


ST JAMES'S. 

The Conquerors, drama, in four acts, by Paul M. Potter (originally produced in America), 
April 14. 

The se comedy, in four acts, by John Oliver Hobbes, June 2. 

The Elder Miss Blossom, comedy, in three acts, by Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood 
originally produced at the Grand Theatre, Blackpool, September 10, 1897) (Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal’s season), September 22. 

REVIVAL. 

Much Ado About Nothing, Shakespeare’s comedy (Mr. George Alexander's production), 
February 16. 

SAVOY. 

The Grand Duchess, new version of the, comic opera, lyrics by Adrian Ross, dialogue by 
Charles H. E. Brookfield, composed by Offenbach (originally produced in Paris irr 1867), 
December 4. 

The Beauty Stone, romantic musical drama, in three acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, J. Comyns 
Carr, and Arthur Sullivan, May 28. 

REVIVALS. 

The Gondoliers, comic opera, in two acts, by W. 8. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan (originally 
produced at the Savoy, December 7, 1889), March 22. 

The Gondoliers, comic opera, in two acts, by W. 8. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan, July 18. 

The Sorcerer, comic opera, by W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan (originally produced 
at the Opera Comique, November 17, 1877; revived at the Savoy, October 11, 1884), 
September 22. 

Trial by Jury, comic opera, in one act, by W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan (originally 
produced at the Royalty, March 25, 1875), September 22. 


SHAFTESBURY. 
Sporting Life, drama, in four acts, by Cecil Raleigh and Seymour Hicks (originally produced 
at the Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, October 18, 1897), January 22. 
The Belle of New York, musical play, in two acts, book by Hugh Morton, music by Gustave 


Kerker (originally produced in America), April 12. 


STANDARD. 

Sinbad, pantomime, by J. Wilton Jones and W. Melville, December 27. 

Defender of the Faith, melodrama, in four acts, by Charles Darrell (originally produced at 
the Grand Theatre, Birmingham, September 20, 1897), May 9. 

Captain Dreyfus, Yiddish melodrama, in four acts, by Nahum Rackow, June 18. 

The New East Lynne, version, in a prologue and four acts, by Edmund Gurney, of Mrs. 
Henry Wood's novel, July 18. 

Zola, the Truth Seeker, drama, in four acts (in Yiddish), by Nahum Rackow, music by 
Ferdinand Staub, August 9. 

Faigale, play (in Yiddish), by Nahum Rackow, August 13. 

The Luck of Life, romantic drama, in five acts, by J. K. Murray (originally produced at the 
Royal Osborne Theatre, Manchester, May 30, 1898), August 15. 

The Great World of London, drama, in four acts, by George Lander and Walter Melville, 


October 81. 
STRAND. 

The Triple Alliance, farcical comedy, in three acts (originally produced at the Opera House, 
Chatham, April 26, 1897, under the title of Poor Tommy), December 6. 

A Brace of Partridges, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Robert ae (originally pro- 
duced at the Royal County Theatre, Kingston, November 15, 1897), February 10. 

The J.P., farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fenton Mackay (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Bury St. Edmunds, March 22, 1897; first production in London at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, March 14, 1898), April 9. 

Elaine, play, in one act, by Royston Keith, May 5. 

What Happened to Jones, farce, in three acts, by George H. Broadhurst (produced for the 
first time in England at the Grand Theatre, Croydon, May 30), July 12. 


Jerry and a Sunbeam, play, in one act, adapted by Cosmo Hamilton from a story in his 
book “ Furrows,” September 26. 


SURREY. 
Bantry Bay, play, in one act, by Stephen Bond, December 17. 
A Woman's Heart, play, in one act, by R. 8. Warren Bell, December 17. 


The Yellow Dwarf, pantomime, by George Conquest and Henry Spry, December 27. 
Mary's Devotion, drama, in one act, by Charles oe. April 29. 
No Actress, farce, by Hubert Bartlett, June 6. 
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The Christian's Cross, play, in four acts, adapted from the late Cardinal Wiseman’s novel, 
“ Fabiola,” by the Rev. Frederick Oakley, M.A., and revised by Clarke Claypole (origi- 
nally produced under the title of From Cross to Crown, at the Royalty Theatre, Chester, 
April 7, 1897), August 1. 

Serving the Queen, drama, in five acts, by Herbert Leonard, October 17. 


Tie War of Wealth, an American drama, in four acts, by C. J. Dazey and Sutton Vane, 
October 81. 


The War Correspondent, drama, in five acts, b 


y Mrs. George Corbett and William Boyne, 
November 28. : 


REVIVALS. 
The Sunny South, drama, in five acts, by George Darrell (originally produced in England 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington, October 27, 1884), September 5. 
The Angel of Death, drama, in five acts, by George Conquest (originally produced at the 
Grecian on Whitsun Monday, 1861), September 19. 


TERRY'S. 


Big Claus and Little Claus, The Princess and the Swineherd, and The Soldier and the 
Tinder Boz, fairy tales, arranged for the stage, by Basil Hood, music by Walter 
Slaughter, December 23. 

The White Knight, comedy, in three acts, by Stuart Ogilvie, February 26. 

The Eternal Masculine, duologue, by Horace Newte, March 8. 

Q. Q., comedy, in four acts, by Henry T. Johnson (originally produced at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Bristol, December 12, 1895), March 28. 

A Warm Member, comedietta, in one act, by Pryce Seaton, April 9. 

Shadows on the Blind, farcical piece, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley and H. Bruce (origi- 
— produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, September 27, 1897), 
April 29. 

The Bachelor's Widow, comedy, in three acts, by F. J. O'Hare (originally produced at the 
Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, June 14, 1897), June 14. 

The Vicar’s Dilemma, character comedy, in three acts, by “ A. Vicarson,” July 11. 

The Broad Road, play, in three acts, by Robert Marshall, November 5. 

The Lady Bookie, duologue, by Cyril Hallward, November 9. 


REVIVALS. 
She Stoops to Conquer (Mr. F. J. Nettlefold’s season), June 6. 
The Country Girl (Mr. F. J. Nettlefold’s season), June 20. 


The School for Scandal, Sheridan's comedy, in five acts (Mr. F. J. Nettlefold’s season), 
July 4. 


Our Boys, H. J. Byron’s comedy, July 26. 


VAUDEVILLE. 
The French Maid, musical comedy, in two acts, libretto by Basil Hood, music by Walter 
Slaughter, transferred from Terry’s, February 12. 
Her Royal Highness, extravaganza, in two acts, by Basil Hood, music by Walter Slaughter 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, August 22, 1898), September 3. 


WEST LONDON. 

Dick Whittington and His Cat, pantomime, by W. E. Bailey, jun., December 24. 

Outcast London, drama, in four acts, by Albert West (revised and altered), February 14. 

Honour Bright, melodrama, in four acts, by Ronald Grahame and E. T. de Banzie (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Nuneaton, March 14, 1898), March 28. 

Man's Enemy ; or, The Downward Path, drama, in four acts, by Charles H. Longden and 
Eric Hudson (originally produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn, January 14, 1897), 
April 25. 

Sons of the Sea, drama, in four acts, by Matt Wilkinson (originally produced at the Queen’s 
Théatre, Birmingham, April 8, 1895), May 9. 

The New World, romance, in four acts, by Fred Darcy (originally produced at the Grand 
Hall, Maidenhead, April 25, 1894, as Devil’s Mine), May 238. 

The Bootblack, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Arthur Jefferson (first produced al 
the Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield, July 26, 1897), July 18. 


SUNDRIES. + 


The Woman who Wooed while the Wealth Wobbled, farcical sketch, by Quenton Ashlyn ; 
Queen’s Hall, December 18. 


The Horn of Plenty, comedietta, by Mrs. Gordon Ascher; Central Hall, Acton, December 15. 


Those ******** Put Asunder, comedy-drama, in one act, by Claude Trevelyan; Central 
Hall, Acton, December 15. 


The School for Husbands, sketch, in three scenes, by Gertrude Binns and J. Halford, jun.; 
Mount View Hall, N., December 20. 


The House of Sleep, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Hubert Warwick; Assembly Rooms 
Theatre, Balham, December 6. 


The Ogre and the Witch, musical comedy, in two acts, by P. M. Faraday ; Myddelton Hall, 
Islington, December 21. 2 
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The Voice of Conscience, drama, in five acts, by S. Creagh Henry (copyright performance’ 
Ladbroke Hall, February 1. 

The Sprightly Romance of Marsac, farcical comedy, by Miss Elliot Seawell (originally 
produced in America), copyright; Ladbroke Hall, February 2. 

A Study of Two Women, dramatic sketch, in one act, by Mrs. Wilton; Brompton Hospital, 
February 15. 

A Soldier's Wife; or, Not on the Strength, operetta, by Scott Dalgleish and Wadham 
Peacock, music by Marie Brooke; Grand Hall, Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C., February 25. 

The Ugly Lover; or, The Plainest Man in France, play, adapted from the French, by 
Horace W. C. Newte; Ladbroke Hall, March 11. 

A Bit of Fun, sketch, by Argyll Saxby; Finsbury Park Hall, March 14. 

Imogen's New Cook, duologue, by Mabel 8S. Medd (produced by amateurs); Ladbroke Hall, 
April 26. 

War versus Art, musical sketch, written, composed, and invented by Mozart Wilson; Free 
Library, Walworth Road, April 26. 

An Old Promise, play, in one act, by Charles Crozier; Ladbroke Hall, May 13. 

In an Afternoon, piay, in one act, by Templeman Norman; Ladbroke Hall, May 13. 

The King's Command, operetta, in one act, written by Knight Summers, music by Louis 
Honig ; Salle Erard, May 19. 

A — of State, play, in one act, by Eva Anstruther; St. Cuthbert’s Hall, Earl’s Court, 

une 23. 

After the Ball, operetta, by F. Kinsey Peile ; Queen's Hall (small), June 24. 

Merely Acting, duologue, by Quenton Ashlyn; French Room, St. James's Hall, June 28. 

Edgar Harissue, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Malcolm and Arthur Grahame ; Ladbroke 
Hall, July 19. 

The Green Enchantress, open-air fairy play, in one act, by Miss Evelyn Sharp ; 16, Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park (residence of Mr. E. J. Griffiths, M.P.), July 21. 

Lancelot and Elaine, cantata, founded on the late Lord Tennyson’s poem, composed by W. 
Augustus Barratt and J. St. A. Johnson; Alexandra Palace, July 23. 

The Sad Shepherd, Ben Jonson's drama (performed by the Elizabethan Stage Society) ; 
Fulham lees Grounds, July 23. 

A Rose among Thorns, dramatic sketch, by Stanley Damerell; Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
November 21. 

Slocum’s Perplexities, operetta; Surrey Masonic Hall, November 22. 


































Produced at Suburban Theatres. 


BAYSWATER, BIJOU. 
Aladdin ; or, The Lamp and the Scamp, burlesque, in three scenes, by E. R. Ratton, 


December 4. ; 
The Beverley Bogey, play, in two acts, by Mary Hingeston-Randolph and Aveton Giffard, 


December 11. 

The Deadlock, drama, in five acts, adapted by David Cowis and John Hastings Batson from 
the Russian of Potyekhin, February 7. 

Rights and Privileges, play, in three acts, by Bernard M‘Donald, May 12. 

Not All Smoke, comedietta, in one act, by Bernard M‘Donald, May 12. 

Until the Day Break, drama, in five acts, by Isabel Beresford, May 17. 

The Belle of the Bath; or, His Hydropathic Highness, musical farce, in two acts, by 
Arthur Eliot, composed by F. Sydney Ward, June 17. 


BRIXTON THEATRE. 

Robinson Crusce, pantomime, by Alfred England and Charles Rider-Noble, December 27. 

Bilberry of Tilbury, musical farcical play, in three acts, by Silvanus Dauncey and George 
D. Day, with lyrics by George D. Day, music by Guy Jones (first produced at the Opera 
House, Northampton, April 18, 1898), July 18. 

Dangerous Women, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore, August 1. 

Naughty Rosina, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Leopold Montague and Alban Atwood, 
August 15. 

The Lost Legion, play, in one act, by W. J. Locke (originally produced at the Shakespeare 
Theatre, Liverpool, November 7, 1898), November 14. 


CAMBERWELL, METROPOLE. 

Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by Richard Morton, December 27. ee 

Honour or Love! romantic play, in one act, by Henry Chance Newton (originally produced 
at the Empire Theatre, Oldham, February 3, 1898), February 21. 

The King's Sweetheart ; or, Regina, B.A., comic opera, in two acts, written by Arthur 
Sturgess, composed by James M. Glover (originally produced at the Grand Theatre, 
Birmingham, August 2, 1897), March 7. 

Teresa, play, in three acts, by George Pleydell Bancroft, May 16. 

A Bad bot farcical comedy, in three acts, freely adapted from the French by Harry and 


Edward Paulton, May 23. 
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A Musician's Romance, play, in three acts, by Frank Harvey (originally produced at the 
Grand Theatre, Halifax, March 21, 1898), June 18. 

The Three Musketeers, play, in five acts, adapted by Henry Hamilton from Alexandre 
Dumas’ novel, September 12. 

Two Little Maids from School, adaptation, by Robert Buchanan and “ Charles Marlowe,” 
of Alexandre Dumas the Elder’s Demoiselles de St. Cyr, November 21. 


CLAPHAM, SHAKESPEARE. 

Dick Whittington, pantomime, by John J. Wood, December 27. 

Blue Jeans, American drama, in four acts, by Joseph Arthur (first produced in England, 
February 14, 1898, at the Opera House, Northampton), February 28. 

The J.P., farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fenton Mackay (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Bury St. Edmunds, March 22, 1897), March 14. 

That Terrible Turk and His Loving Legacy, musical comedy, written by Fred W. Sidney, 
lyrics by Eardley Turner, music by Odoardo Barri (the libretto adapted from A Loving 
Legacy, produced at the Strand, March 12, 1895), April 4. 

A Cruel Heritage ; or, A Flash in the Pan, play, in four acts, by Allan Upward (originally 
produced at the Gaiety, Dublin, October 23, 1896, with the title of A Flash in the Pan), 
May 9. 

The Battle of the Sexes, melodramatic play, in a prologue and four acts, by John D. 
Saunders, July 18. 

Black and White, musical play, by Mark Melford, with lyrics by W. Sapte, jun., Herbert 
Cottesmore, and Harry Trevor, music by John Crook (originally produced at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, December 27, 1897), August 1. 

A Soldier and a Man, domestic and military drama, in four acts, by Ben Landeck (originally 
produced at the Royal Opera House, Coventry, August 29, 1898), September 5. 


CROUCH END, QUEEN'S OPERA HOUSE. 
Ali Baba, pantomime, by Leslie Moreton and Harry Mountford, December 27. 
The Showman’s Sweetheart, musical comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Law, music by George 
Byng, lyrics by the author and Guy Eden, August 29. 
The Transit of Venus, musical comedy, in two acts, written by James T. Tanner, lyrics by 
Adrian Ross, music by Napoleon Lambelet (originally produced at Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, April 9, 1898), September 26. 


DALSTON THEATRE. 
(Opened, under the auspices of Edward Compton and Milton Bode, with a performance of 
Davy Garrick, July 25, 1898.) 

The Lady Philosopher, musical comedy, in two acts, by Henry Hughes, music by A. A. 
Bancroft, October 17. 

FULHAM, GRAND THEATRE. 

Aladdin, pantomime, by Stanley Rogers, December 27. 

Not Wisely but Too Well, play, in four acts, by Walter Frith, April 25. 

The Skirt Dancer, musical comedy, in two acts, written by George Ridgwell, Ernest 
Mansell, and Fenton Mackay, composed by H. Trotvre (originally produced at Artillery 
Theatre, Woolwich, March 28, 1898), June 27. 

My “ Soldier” Boy, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Alfred Maltby and Frank Lindo, 
July 11. ; 

The Bird's Nest, play, in one act, by Frank Lindo, July 11. 

Only a Quaker Maid, play, in one act, founded by Fewlass Llewellyn on an incident in Sir 
Walter Besant’s novel “ A Fountain Sealed” (copyright), July 19. 

Orlando Dando, musical comedy, in two acts, by Basil Hood and Walter Slaughter, 


August 1. : 
GREENWICH, MORTON’S THEATRE. 
Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by J. L. Barry, December 24. 


HAMMERSMITH, LYRIC THEATRE 
Cinderella, pantomime, by Brian Daly and J. M. East, December 27. 
Sweet Brier, musical play, in three acts, by Herbert Shelley, music by “‘Graban ” (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Bath, June 6, 1898), July 4. 
The Three Musketeers, an adaptation of Dumas’ novel, by Brian Daly and J. M. East, 
November 7. 
HOLLOWAY, PARKHURST THEATRE. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by Stanley Rogers, December 24. 
Le — Masqué, comic opera, in three acts, by Arthur H. Ward, composed by Henry Vernon, 
ay 16. 
The Three Musketeers, dramatic version, by H. A. Saintsbury, of Alexandre Dumas’ romance 
_ of the same name, in a prologue and four acts, September 5. 
Nicandra, mystical comedy, in three acts, by Russell Vaun, October 3. 
Fair Women and Brave Men, play, in four acts, by Theodore Tharp (originally produced 
at the New Theatre, Barnstaple, September 23, 1897), November 7. 
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KILBURN, THEATRE ROYAL. 

Dorcas, comedy-drama, in three acts, written by Harry and E. A. Paulton, music composed 
by MM. Arditi, Clement Locknane, and Audran, February 21. 

The Pasha, comedy, in four acts, by Alan Grey, February 28, 

A Queen of England, romantic play, founded on Dumas’ work, by Charles A. Clarke 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, May 1898), November 21. 

KINGSTON, ROYAL COUNTY THEATRE. 

Social Debts, farcical comedy, in three acts, founded on a German play, by Barton White, 
December 2. 

Beauty and the Beast, pantomime, by Peter Davey, December 27. 

The Three Graces, comedy, in four acts, by H. Beale Collins, February 11. 

Black and White, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford and W. Sapte, 
jun., music by John Crook (originally produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
Southampton, January 8, 1898), February 21. 

A Reprieve, play, in one act, by Robert Horniman, May 18. . 

In Search of a Father (known later as A Lucky Girl), musical comedy, in three acts, 
adapted by Wallace Erskine and Adeline Stuart from MM. V. de Cothens and 
P. Gavault's play Le Papa de Francine (originally produced at the Grand Theatre, 
Derby, August 1, 1898), August 8. 

For the King’s Sake, play, in one act, by Mrs. Callow Hole (originally produced at the 
Albany Club, Kingston, in three acts), October 6. 

Till We Meet Again, play, in one act, by Mrs. Edward Saker, November 21. 


NEW CROSS, BROADWAY. 
(Opened under the direction of Miss Cissy Grahame on December 27, 1897, with pantomime 
Cinderella.) 
Cinderella, pantomime, by E. Barwick, December 27. 
NOTTING HILL, CORONET THEATRE. 
(Opened on November 28, 1898, by a company under the direction of Mr. E. G. Saunders, 
with Messrs. Morell and Mouillot’s company in The Geisha.) 


PECKHAM, CROWN THEATRE. 
(Opened by a company—Mr. Isaac Cohen, managing director—on October 31, 1898, by 
Wilson Barrett in The Sign of the Cross.) 
RICHMOND, THEATRE ROYAL. 

Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by Henry Edlin, December 27. 

Counsel's Opinion, a legal episode, by Frederick Bingham, March 24. 

The Last Train, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred F. Forshaw, May 7. 

Young Mr. Yarde, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harold Ellis and Paul A. Rubens 
(originally produced at the Pavilion Theatre, Buxton, August 15, 1898), August 22. 
STOKE NEWINGTON, ALEXANDRA. 

(Opened by Mr. F. W. Purcell on December 27, 1897, with pantomime Dick Whittington.) 
Dick Whittington, pantomime, by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry Hamilton, 

December 27. 

Billy, musical comedy, in two acts, by G. Cooper and Adrian Ross, composed by Osmond 
Carr (originally produced on April 11, 1898, at Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
August 22. 

STRATFORD, BOROUGH THEATRE. 

The A.B.C. ; or, Flossie the Frivolous, musical play, in two acts, by Henry Chance Newton, 
music composed by “ Graban,” Gustave Chaudoir, and others (originally produced at the 
Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton, March 21, 1898), May 2. 

The Ladder of Life; or, Gordons to the Front, military drama, in four acts, by Charles 
Rogers and William Boyne, May 30. 

The Little Duchess, comedy-opera, in two acts, written by F. W. Marshall and Frederick 
Mouillot, music by Frank Congden (originally produced, September 9, 1897, at the Theatre 
Royal, Stockton-on-Tees), August 8. 

STRATFORD, THEATRE ROYAL. 

The Iron Maiden, drama, in four acts, by Matt Wilkinson and W. H. Hallatt (produced 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Southampton, December 31, 1896), January 17. 

A Race for a Wife, comedy-drama, by Herbert Darnley, April 11. 

Garrick’s Sacrifice, play, in three acts, by Frank Lindo and Arthur Skelton (originally 
produced at the Spa Theatre, Harrogate, September 9, 1897), October 14. 

The Sins of the Fathers, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by W. J. Mackay and Wallace 
Davidson (originally produced at the Eden Theatre, Bishop Auckland, December 1897), 


October 17. 
WOOLWICH, ARTILLERY THEATRE. 
Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Martin Byam, Fred H. Graham, and W. T. Vincent, 
December 24. 
The Skirt Dancer, wusical comedy, in two acts, written by George Ridgwell and Fenton 
Mackay, composed by H. Trotere, March 28. 
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Hew Plays 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1897, UNTIL NOVEMBER 380, 1898. 


Sardanapulus, revival of Lord Byron’s spectacular tragedy; Theatre Royal, Preston, 
December 6. 

No Appeal, comedy-drama, in four acts, by W. T. Craven; Eden Theatre, Brighton, 
December 6. 

Dene’s Rest, melodrama, in four acts, by Burford Delannoy ; Empire Theatre, Southend-on- 
Sea, December 6. 

The Squire's Will, dramatic episode, by E. Haslingden Russell; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, December 6. 

Known to the Police, drama, by John Douglass (copyright performance); Prince’s Theatre, 
Portsmouth, December 10. 

Tommy Dodd, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Osmond Shillingford ; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, 
December 13. 

The Hand of Time, drama, in five acts, by John Glendinning; Theatre Royal, Darlington, 
December 20. 

The Sins of the Fathers, drama, in four acts, by W. J. Mackay and Wallace Davidson ; 
Eden Theatre, Bishop Auckland, December 23. 

Black and White, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford and W. Sapte, 
jun., music by John Crook; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, January 3. 

Lorraine, opera, in one act, written by Walter E. Grogan, and composed by Giovanni 
Clerici; Theatre Royal, Torquay, January 10. 

A Game of Cards, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, by Frank Carlyon, music by George 
Dixon; Theatre Royal, Shrewsbury, January 10. 

Only an Actress, comedy, in one act, adapted from the same French source as Nance Old- 
field, by Mdlle. Gratienne ; Mont Dore Hall, Bournemouth, January 12. 

Oh! What a Night! musical comedy, in two acts, adapted from the German by William 
Terriss, lyrics by Clement Scott, music by John Crook (copyright); Opera House, 
Wakefield, January 15. 

The Tipster, play, in one act, by Lewin Fitzhamon; Corn Exchange, Dunstable, 
January 22. ’ 

A Slight Headache, comedy, in one act, by Percy J. Barrow; Portland Hall, Southsea, 
January 25. 

Fatality, drama, in five acts, by Kate Cameron (copyright performance); Eden Theatre, 
Bishop Auckland, January 46. 

oe Letter, comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Douglas Cox ; Theatre Royal, Maidenhead, 

anu 27. 

Trapped, sketch; Mechanics’ Institute, Stockport, January 27. 

The Wishing Oak, operetta, in one act, music by J. H. Nicholson, libretto by Percy J. 
Barrow ; Prince's, Portsmouth, January 27. 

The Vicar’s Dilemma, comedy, in three acts, by “A. Vicarson”; Clarendon Hall, Watford, 
January $1. 

Honour or Love ! romantic play, in one act, by Henry Chance Newton; Empire Theatre, 
Oldham, February 38. 

Out of the Past, dramatic episode, in one act, by Hugh Nolan ; Royalty and Opera House, 
Barrow-in-F'urness, February 4. 

A Military Tournament, musical sketch, in one act, by Albert E. Jecks; Theatre Royal, 
West Hartlepool, February 7. 

Blue Jeans, drama, in four acts, by Joseph Arthur (originally produced in America); Opera 
House, Northampton, February 14. 

In Old Madrid, romantic musical drama, by Fred J. Kirke and Walter T. Clifford; Albert 
Theatre, Gainsborough, February 17. 

A Poet's Dream, opera, in three acts, adapted for the English stage by Mr. W. Beatty 
Kingston from Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté, composed by Ambroise Thomas (Carl Rosa 
Opera Company) ; Royalty, Glasgow, February 18. . 

The Best Man, operetta; written by G. M. H. Playfair, composed by W. F. Winckworth ; 
St. Bartholomew’s Parish Hall, Brighton, February 21. 

The Martyr of Antioch, a dramatised version of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s sacred cantata of the 
same name originally written for the Leeds Festival of 1880 (Carl Rosa Opera Company) ; 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, February 25. 

A Woman's Error, melodrama, in four acts, by J. K. Murray; St. James’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, February 28. 

The Lady Philosopher, musical comedy, by Henry Hughes, music composed by A. A. Ban- 
croft; Conservative Hall, Heaton Moor, March 4. 
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Little Miss Nobody, musical comedy, in two acts, by H. Graham, music by Arthur E. 
Godfrey ; Opera House, Cheltenham, March 5. 

Glorie Aston, play, in four acts, by Forbes Dawson; Royal Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, 
March 7. 

The Highway Knight, musical comedy, from the German of Herren Hanseler and Moller, 
with music by Gustave Meyer, adapted and arranged for the English stage by Messrs. 
E. C. Hedmondt and Francis Neilson; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, March 14. 

JTonour Bright, drama, in four acts, by Messrs. Ronald Grahame and E. T. de Banzie ; 
Theatre Royal, Nuneaton, March 14. 

Breaking it Off, musical comedietta, by Neville Doone, music by John Crook; Empire, 
Southend-on-Sea, March 21. 

Papa, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French by J. B. Booth; Tivoli 
Theatre, Dover, March 21. 

The Bell-Ringer, romantic drama, in three acts, by Sutton Vane and Arthur Shirley ; 
Queen's Theatre, Manchester, March 21. 

The A.B.C.; or, Flossie the Frivolous, musical play, in two acts, by Henry Chance Newton, 
_— composed by “Graban,” Gustave Chaudoir, and others ; Grand, Wolverhampton, 
March 21, 

A Musician's Romance, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Frank Harvey; Grand Theatre, 
Halifax, March 21. 

Henry IV., Part 2, revised by Louis Calvert; Prince’s, Manchester, March 22. 

The Tiger's Grip, drama, in four acts, by Max Goldberg and George Comer (copyright) ; 
Lyceum Theatre, Ipswich, March 23. 

The Prodigal Parson; or, For Ever and Ever, domestic drama, in four acts, by Fred I. 
Connynghame and Charles A. Clarke (copyright); Prince of Wales's, Salford, March 24. 

Electropholia, comedietta, by H. J. Dixon (produced by amateurs); Prince’s Hall, Man- 
chester, March 26. 


Julia, farcical comedy in three acts, by Arthur Sturgess; Comedy Theatre, Manchester, 
March 28. 


Married To-morrow, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German; Opera 
House, Chatham, March 28. 

Not Wisely But Too Well, play, in four acts, by Walter Frith; Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, 
April 1. 

The Leap for Life, musical sensational comedy-drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane and 
Charles E. Callahan (copyright); Grand Theatre, Hebburn, April 2. 

Otto the Outcast ; or, The Birdseller of Paris, comedy-drama, by Harry Starr; Grand 
Theatre, Nelson, April 4. 

One of the Family, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Capel and Fred 
Benton, lyrics by Frank Dix and Frank Ayrton, music by Henry W. May and Arnold 
Cooke; Grand Theatre, Boscombe, April 9. 

The Transit of Venus, musical comedy, in two acts, by James T. Tanner, lyrics by Adrian 
Ross, music by N. Lambelet ; Theatre Royal, Dublin, April 9. . 

Billy, musical comedy, in two acts, by Messrs. G. Cooper and Adrian Ross, music by Dr. 
Osmond Carr; Tyne Theatre and Opera House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 11. 

The Dandy Fifth, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by George R. Sims, music by Clarence 
C. Corri; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, April 11. 

Jacko, musical absurdity, in two acts, by Harry Rogerson; Grand Theatre, Stalybridge, 
April 11. 

The tenes of Dean Maitland, play, in three acts, by F. Owen Chambers, dramatised from 
Maxwell Gray’s novel of the same name; Theatre Royal and Opera House, Kidder- 
minster, April 12. 

The Black Bishop, play, in four acts; Theatre Royal, Kidderminster, April 14. 

Tristan and Isolde, performed for the first time in English by the Royal Carl Rosa Company ; 
Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, April 15. 

Paul o’ the Alps, romance, by David Christie Murray and Charles Arnold; Theatre Royal, 
Colchester, April 15. 

Bilberry of Tilbury, wusical farce, in three acts, written by Silvanus Dauncey and George 
D. Day, lyrics by George D. Day, music by Guy Jones; Opera House, Northampton, 
April 18. 

The God of War, drama, in four acts, by Charles Whitlock; Theatre Royal, Wigan, 
April 18. 

The Silver Cross, musical and domestic comedy-drama, in four acts, by Davidge Hender ; 
Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, April 25. 

Our Cousins, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Augustus Argles and Frank Stayton; Theatre 
Royal, Torquay, April 25. 

The Power and the Glory, melodrama, in four acts, by Charles Darrell (copyright perform- 
ance); Theatre Royal, Leeds, April 29. 

On Distant Shores, drama, in four acts, by Walter Burnot and Harry Bruce; Theatre Royal, 
Aldershot, May 2. 

A Queen of England, romantic play, by Charles A. Clarke; Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, May 2. 


A House of Mystery, domestic drama, in four acts, by Frank Harvey; Prince’s Theatre, 
Portsmouth, May 2. 
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A Little Ray of Sunshine, comedy, in three acts, by Mark Ambient and Wilton Heriot; 
Assembly ms, Yeovil, May 38. 

The Miller and the Maid, burlesque (produced by amateurs); Conservative Club Cam- 
bridge, May 4. 

Living Models, musical eccentric comedy, in one act, by George Walton; Theatre Royal, 
Maidenhead, May 5. 

Ballyhooley ; or, A Night on the Big Wheel, farce comedy, in three acts, by J. Russell 

ue (copyright performance) ; Opera House, Doncaster, May 5. 

Taken for Granted, comedietta, by R. W. Cann (copyright performance) ;, Village Hall, 
Esher, May 5. 

Black Ey'd Susan, new version of Douglas Jerrold’s play, by Roy Redgrave; Tivoli Theatre, 
Dover, May 7. 

For Old Sake’s Sake, play, in one act, by A. Demain Grange; Pavilion, Edinburgh, May 7. 

Soldiers of the Queen ; or, Briton and Boer, play, in four acts, by Max Goldberg ; Theatre 
Royal, Leeds, May 9. 

The os Widow, comedy, in two acts, by Fawney Fane; Theatre Royal, Worthing, 
May 9. 

The Old Boys and the New, comedy, in one act, by H. M. Lewis; Town Hall, Twickenham, 
May 14. 

The Prodigal Parson, drama, in four acts, by Fred L. Connynghame and C. A. Clarke; 
Theatre Royal, Lincoln, May 16. 

The Gamekeeper, drama, in three acts, by Herbert Pearson and Florence Marryat; 
Brighton Aquarium, May 16. 

The Other Man's Wife, comedy, by F. Kinsey Peile; Theatre Royal, Worcester, May 16. 

No Assets, comedietta ; County Hall, St. Albans, May 17. 

Shrove Tuesday in St. Albans in 1461, historical wordless play, in four parts, composed 
and arranged by C. H. Ashdown, music by W. H. Bell; County Hall, St. Albans, May 17. 

His Other I, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Leonard Outram and W. Heron Brown 
(copyright performance); Theatre Royal, Worcester, May 20. 

An Amateur Detective, farcical and musical play, by Arthur Lloyd ; Pier Pavilion, Hastings, 
May 23. 


Wanted by the Police, melodrama, in four acts, by Clive Brooke; Opera House, Chatham, 
May 23. 

That Couple from Cuba, farce, by H. T. Johnson; Lyceum, Edinburgh, May 27. 

The Auctioneer, comedy, in three acts, by Maddison Morton and Robert Reece; Theatre 
Royal, Bournemouth, May 30. 

What Happened to Jones, farcical comedy, in three acts, by G. H. Broadhurst (for the first 
time in England); Grand Theatre, Croydon, May 30. 

The Luck of Life, drama, in six acts, by J. K. Murray; Osborne Theatre, Manchester ; 
May 30. 

The Mermaid, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, by T. N. Walter; Alexandra Theatre, 
Sheffield, May 31. 

Nicandra, farce, in three acts, by Russell Vaun ; New Theatre, Cambridge, June 2. 

Sweet-Brier, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, by Herbert Shelley, lyrics by Harry 
Hertford, music by “Graban” ; Theatre Royal, Bath, June 6. 

The New East Lynne, play, in a prologue and four acts, adapted from Mrs. Henry Wood's 
novel; Theatre Metropole, Birkenhead, June 6. 

Wanted an Heiress, comedy, in three acts, by Charles W. M‘Cabe; Balham Assembly 
Rooms, June 11. 

Upon the Waters, domestic drama, in one act, by Robert Courtneidge and Alexander M. 
Thompson (“ Dangle”); Prince’s, Manchester, June 13. 

Lord Dolly, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Charles Anderson; Parish Hall, Wallington, 
June 18, , 

Time's Revenge, drama, in five acts, by S. Creagh Henry; Public Hall, Tonbridge, June 20. 

The Other Lady, comedy, in three acts, by Fred Horner; Lyceum, Edinburgh, June 20. 

The Organ Grinder, melodrama, in five acts, by Arthur Shirley and Charles H. Longden, 
adapted from the French drama, Fualdes (copyright performance); Theatre Royal, 
Leicester, June 24. : 

Fadorougha and the Black Prophet, drama, in four acts, by Herbert J. Stanley; Adelphi, 
Liverpool, July 4. 

At Zero, musical romance, in three acts, written by Lester Teale, lyrics by Talbot Hughes, 
music by Frederick Rosse; Royal County Theatre, Reading, July 4. ; 

In the Days of the Siege, romantic opera, in three acts, libretto by G. B. Nichols, music 
by H. A. Jeboult (afterwards renamed The Puritan Girl); Theatre Royal, Plymouth, 
July 4. 

The fiong of the River, playlet, in two tableaux, by M‘Leod Loader and Fred A. Ellis; 
Theatre Royal, Bath, July 4. 

The Ivory Tablets, drama, in three acts; Theatre Royal, Margate, July 7. 

Richard Lovelace, romantic and historical drama, by Laurence Irving ; Theatre Royal, Bath, 
July 11. 

In Another Man's Castle, play, in one act, by Colin Lundin (produced by amateurs); Neston 
Town Hall, July 13. 
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For the Cross; or, The Dawn of Christianity, religious drama, in three acts, by John 
Soden, music by T. C. L. White ; Catholic Hall, Navan, July 16. 

The Cross of Olga, romantic drama, in four acts, by Robert Castleton (originally given at 
Woodside Hall, Woodside Park, January 29, 1896); Queen’s Theatre, Longton, 
July 18. 

In Spite of All, tragedy, in one act, by Gerald Anderson; Theatre Royal, Margate, July 18. 

A Spin for Life, comedy-drama, in five acts, by William Carriden; Theatre Royal, West 
Bromwich, July 25. 

The Red Spider, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by 8. Baring-Gould, music by Learmont 
Drysdale; Marina Theatre, Lowestoft, July 25. 

Bonnie Annie Laurie, play, in four acts, by C. Daly; Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, August 1. 

In Search of a Father, musical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Wallace Erskine and 
Adeline Stuart from MM. V. de Cothens and P. Gavault’s play, La Papa de Francine ; 
Grand Theatre, Derby, August 1. 

Our British Empire ; or, The Gordon Highlanders, military drama, in five acts, by C- A. 
Aldin; Muncaster Theatre, Bootle, August 1. 

The White Blackbird, musical comedy, written by Fred Bowyer and W. E. Sprange, music 
by J. W. Ivimey ; Grand Theatre, Croydon, August 1. 

Self-Condemned, play, in tableaux and three acts, by Arthur J. Maunday-Gregory; Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Southampton, August 1. 

The Gay Grisette, musical farce, by George Dance, with music by Carl Kiefert ; Theatre 
Royal, Bradford, August 1. 

The Celestials ; or, The Flowery Land, Anglo-Chinese musical play, written by Charles 
Harrie Abbott, additional lyrics by John W. Haughton, music by F. Osmond Carr; Her 
Majesty’s Opera House, Blackpool, August 1. 

A Perfect Cure, farce, by W. Sapte; Opera House, Cheltenham, August 1. 

A Country Cricket Match, comedy, in three acts, by G. B. Nichols; London Assembly 
Rooms, Taunton, August 5. 

All Change Here, comedietta, by Royston Keith; Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, August 8. 

None But the Brave, drama, in five acts, by Sutton Vane and Arthur Shirley (copyright 
performance) ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, August 12. 

Temptation, musical play, by Charles Carte; Theatre Royal, Scarborough, August 12. 

Young Mr. Yarde, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harold Ellis and Paul A. Rubens; 
Pavilion Theatre, Buxton, August 15. 

Catherine Howard; or, Under a Crimson Crown, play, in four acts, by Kenyon Lyle; 
Queen's Theatre, Glasgow, August 15. 

Her Royal Highness, extravaganza, written by Basil Hood, music by Walter Slaughter ; 
Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, August 22. 

Going the Pace, equestrian drama, in four acts, written by Arthur Shirley and Ben Landeck 
(copyright); Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, August 24. 

A Soldier and a Man, domestic and military drama, in four acts, by Ben Landeck ; Royal 
Opera House, Coventry, August 29. 

The Lunatic, farcical comedy, in two acts, by P. J. Barrow (copyright); Theatre Royal, 
Bournemouth, August 80. 

Whose Wife? or, A Coroner's Honeymoon, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Frank Hor- 
ridge (copyright-performance) ; Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, August 30. 

The Prayer, on in one act, adapted from the French of Francois Coppée, by Harold Child ; 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, September 1. 

Campano ; or, The Wandering Minstrel, musical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the 
French of Henri de Gorsse and Georges Elwall, by George D. Day, music by Edward 
Jakobowski; Grand Theatre, Leeds, September 8. 

Wallace ; or, The Battle of Stirling Bridge, play, in five acts, by Charles Waddie ; Town 
Hall Theatre, Stirling, September 10. 

The Belle of Madrid, burlesque opera, in two acts, by Fritz Ivie, music by W. C. Pike; 
Grand Pavilion, Rhyl, September 19. 

An Evil Life, drama,in four acts, by F. Brooke Warren; Theatre Royal, Smethwick 
September 19. 

Death or Victory, military play, by John Mill and Harry Mountford; Theatre Royal, 
Attercliffe, September 22. 

That Awful Legacy, farce, by Perey Warlow; Grand Theatre, Stalybridge, September 27. 

They All Love Jack, drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke; Muncaster Theatre, Bootle, 
October 8. 

Temptations of the Great City, drama, in four acts, by Eade Montefiore ; Theatre Royal, 

ath, October 38. 

The Black Bishop, domestic drama, in four acts, by Barry Williams ; Theatre Royal, Bilston, 
October 7. 

A Woman Scorned, drama, in four acts, by Wallace Pringle ; Theatre Royal, Workington, 
October 10. 

The Earl of Mulligatawny, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mel B. Spurr and W. Mayne ; 
Lecture Hall, Greenwich, October 22. 


Joy of the House, domestic drama, by John Douglass; Central Theatre, Northwich 
October 24. 
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The Man of Forty, play, in four acts, by Walter Frith; Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
October 27. 

The Blue Dahlia, comedietta, in one act, adapted by Hallwell Suttcliff and Hubert Bartlett 
from the first-named’s story, “The Descent of Reginald Hampton”; Metropole Theatre, 
Devonport, October 27. 

Brave Hearts, romantic drama, by George Comer and Fred Benton (copyright); Theatre 
Royal, Middleton, November 3. 

Pamela, modern comedy, in three acts, by Miss Johnstone Douglas; Town Hall, Falkirk, 
November 7. 

The Poisoner of Milan, drama, in four acts, by F. Brooke Warren; Theatre Royal, Darwen, 
November 7. 

The Lost Legion, play, in one act, by W. J. Locke; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, 
November 7. 

A Trip to the Isle of Man, musical sketch, in two acts, by Sidney F. Bailey; County Hall, 
Bootle, November 10. 

Mutines, the Traitor, historical drama, in five acts, by Josef Downes, with special music by 
Edward Watson, A.R.C.O.; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, November 14. 

The Human Spider, drama, in five acts, by Kenyon Lyle; Gaiety Theatre, Burnley, 
November 14. 

The Three Musketeers, play, in four acts, adapted from Alexandre Dumas by Max Goldberg ; 
Royal Osborne Theatre, Manchester, November 21. 

A Settlement in Full, dramatic incident, in one act, by Henry Maxwell; St. Leonards Pier 


dew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1897 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1898. 


——~«oe—— 


AMBIGU. 
La Pocharde, five-act piece, by M. Jules Mary, Feb. 4. 
La Corde au Cou, piece, in five acts, drawn from Gaboriau’s novel, by MM. Adolphe Jaime 
and Edgard Pourcelle, April 9. 
La Bande a Fifi, five-act drama, by MM. Gardel-Hervé and Maurice Varret (after Constant 
Gueroult’s novel), July 2. 
Papa la Vertu, piece, in five acts, by MM. Pierre Decourcelle and René Maizeroy, Nov. 4. 
ATHENEE-COMIQUE. 
— Rue Boudreau ! review, in three acts, by MM. Paul Gavault and Victor de Cottens, 
Jec. 19, 
La Geisha, Japanese fantasy, in three acts, adapted by MM. Charles Clairville and Jacques 
Lemaire from Mr. Owen Hall’s English piece, music by Mr. Sidney Jones, March 8. 
La Doctrine du Mari, comedy, in one act, by Comte Stanislas Rzewuski, March 17. 
L’ Honorable, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Paul Fournier and Maurice Souli¢, July 18, 
Collégues, two-act vaudeville, by M. Paul Fournier, July 18. 
Le Droguiste, one-act comedy, by M. Alfred Lange, July 18. 
BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
La Petite Tache, vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by M. Fabrice Carré, music by M. Victor 
Roger, March 26. 
La Dame de Tréfle, three-act operetta, by MM. Charles Clairville and Maurice Froyez, music 
by M. Emile Pessard, May 13. 
Le Soleil de Minuit, operetta, in three acts, words by MM. Nuitter and Beaumont, music 
by M. Albert Renaud, October 14. 
CLUNY. 


Les Demoiselles des Saint-Cyriens, spectacular operetta, in three acts, libretto by MM. Paul 
Gavault and Victor de Cottens, music by M. Louis Varney, Jan. 22. 

Magistrat, a translation of Mr. Pinero’s farcical comedy The Magistrate, in three acts, by 
M. Pierre Berton, April 15. 

Ma Belle-Meére, five-act vaudeville, by M. Paul Ferrier, May 5. 

Vive le Progrés, one-act piece, by M. B. Nervyl, May 21. 

Sacré Théodore, vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Albert Barré, Papua 1 

La narra comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Antony Mars, October 11. 

Amirale, one-act comedy, by M. Auguste Germain, October 11. 

Charmant Séjour, vaudeville, in three acts, by M. P. L. Flers, November 15. 


COMEDIE-FRANGAISE. 
Notre Ami Drélichon, one-act apropos, if: verse, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly (258th anniversary 
of Racine’s birth), Dec. 21. 
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La Plus Belle Fille du Monde, a fancy sketch, in verse, by M. Paul Déroultde 
December 24. 

Catherine, comedy, in four acts, by M. Henri Lavedan, January 24. 

La Martyre, five-act drama, in verse, by M. Jean Richepin, April 18. 

Le Dernier Madrigal, apropos, in verse, by M. Louis Marsolleau (292nd anniversary of 
Corneille’s birth), June 6. 


Struensée, five-act drama, with a prologue, in verse, by M. Paul Meurice, November 5. 
DEJAZET. 

Toutou, farcical comedy, in one act, by M. Jean Gascogne, December 31. 

Rivarés et Loupy, three-act vaudeville, by M. Fontanes, February 18. 

Une Femme a Uécarté, one-act vaudeville, by M. Victor Gréhon and J. Castil, February 18. 

Les Girouettes, comedy-bouffe, in three acts, by MM. J. Lecocq and G. Mathieu, May 31. 

Le Tatoué, comedy-bouffe, in one act, by MM. Pol Valence and Jean Gascogne, Muy 81. 

A qui Venfant ? three-act vaudeville, by MM. Léon Miral and Louis Nicarl, October 19. °- 

Mam’ zelle Paris, one-act vaudeville, by M. Léon Miral, October 19. 

La Turlutaine de Marjolin, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Maurice Soulié and Charles 
Daranti?re, ovanibes 30. 

FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 

La Carmagnole, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Louis d’Hurcourt, Jacques 
Lemaire, and Henry Darsay, music by M. Paul Fauchey, December 2. 

L’ Agence Crook and Co., vaudeville-operetta, in four acts, words by M. Maurice Ordonneau, 
music by M. Victor Roger, January 28. 

Les Quatre Filles Aymon, operetta, in three acts, words by the late Armand Lioret and 
M. Albert Fonteny, music by M. Paul Lacome, September 20. 


L’Echelle de Corde, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Emile Duranthon and Paul Delay 
October 4. 


GAITE. 
Le Maréchal Chaudron, comic opera, in three acts, by the late Henri Chivot, MM. Jean 
Gascogne and George Rolle, music by M. Paul Lacome, April 27. 
GYMNASE. 
Les Transatlantiques, comedy, in four acts, by M. Abel Hermant, January 21. 
Mariage Bourgeoise, comedy, in four acts, by M. Alfred Capus, March 5. 
L’ Ecole des Belles-Méres, one-act comedy, by M. Eugene Brieux, March 22. 
L’ Ainée, comedy, in four acts, by M. Jules Lemaitre, April 6. 
Pour U Honneur, three-act comedy, by M. Alexandre de Blascovitch, June 11. 
Madame et Monsieur, one-act comedy, by M. Henri de Brisay, June 11. 
Marraine ! comedy, in three acts, by M. Ambroise Janvier de la Motte, October 12. 
1807, one-act comedy, by MM. Adolphe Aderer and Armand Ephraim, October 12. 
L’ Amorceur, comedy, in four acts, by M. Léon Gandillot, November 17. 


NATIONS (late OPERA-COMIQUE). 

Championnet, spectacular drama, in five acts, by M. Théodore Henry, with music by 

M. Charles Thony, October 13. 
NOUVEAUTES. 

Madame Jalouette, three-act vaudeville, by M. Léon Gandillot, December 20. 

Le Contréleur des Wagons-Lits, piece, in three acts, by M. Alexandre Bisson, March 11. 
ODEON. 

Moliére, Goldoni’s comedy, in five acts, French translation by A. Aignan (at a matinée), 
December 16. 


Jours d’ Exil, apropos, in one act, by Comte Stanislas Rzewuski (258th anniversary of Racine’s 
birth), December 20. 

La Rose du Pauvre, one-act piece, in verse, by M. Jean Richepin, December 23. 

Le Passé, comedy, in five acts, by M. Georges de Porto-Riche, December 30. 

Les Bergers de Moliére, one-act apropos, in verse, by M. J. L. Croze (276th anniversary of 
Moliére’s birth), January 15. 

Clavijo, Goethe's drama, in five acts, adapted by M. Schefer (at a matinée), February 3. 

Vivre ensemble, one-act comedy, by M. A. Ikelmer, February 18. 

Juan de Manara, four-act drama, in verse, by M. Edmond Haraucourt, incidental music by 
M. Paul Vidal, March 8. 


La Double Méprise, five-act drama, in verse, adapted from Calderon by M. Victor Margueritte 
(at a matinée), March 17. 

Les Faux Dieux, drama, in five acts, by M. Jules de Marthold, April 6. 

Mon Enfant, three-act comedy, by M. Ambroise Janvier de la Motte, April 9. 

er faut Aimer, one-act comedy, by MM. Grenet-Dancourt and Gaston Pollonnais, 

pril 9. 
Le Saut de Leucade, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Paul de Stves, May 2. 
La Grand’ mére, one-act comedy, in verse, by Victor Hugo, May 6. 


Bérénice et Corneille, apropos by M. Tancréde Martel (292nd anniversary of Corneille’s 
birth), June 6. ; 
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Colinette, piece, in four acts, by MM. G. Lenétre and Gabriel Martin, October 1. 

Epreuve ! one-act fantasy, in verse, by M. Louis Legendre, October 1. 

Une Héritiére, one-act drama, drawn by M. Paul Vergnet from a tale by M. Paul Perret, 
October 18. 

Déjanire, drama, in four acts, by the late Louis Gallet, music by M. Camille Saint-Saéns, 
November 11. 

OPERA. 

La Cloche du Rhin, lyrical drama, in three acts, words by MM. Georges Montorgueil and 

P. B. Gheusi, music by M. Samuel Rousseau, June 8. 


OPERA-COMIQUE. 

L'Amour a la Bastille, comic opera, in one act, words by M. Augé de Lassus, music by M. 
Hirschmann, December 14. 

Daphnis et Chloé, one-act pastoral, by M. Charles Raffalli, music by M. Henri Biisser, 
December 14. 

L' Ile du Réve, Polynesian idyl, in three acts, drawn from M. Pierre Loti’s romance, “ Le 
Mariage de Loti,” words by MM. André Alexandre and Georges Hartmann, music by 
M. Raynaldo Hahn, March 238. 

Fervaal, “ musical action,” in three acts, with a prologue, words and music by M. Vincent 
d’Indy, May 10. 

La Vie de Bohéme, Signor Giacomo Pucini’s lyrical comedy, in four acts, words by Signori 
Giuseppe Giacosa and Luigi Illica (after Théodore Barritre and Henry Murger’s cele- 
brated piece), French translation by M. Paul Ferrier, June 13. 


PALAIS-ROYAL. 
La Culotte, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. André Sylvane and L. Artus, February 25. 
Le Boulet, three-act comedy, by M. Pierre Wolff, April 28. 


Place aux Femmes! piece, in four acts, by MM. Albin Valabrégue and Maurice Hennequin, 
October 8. 


PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, five-act piece, in verse, by M. Edmond Rostand, December 28. 
RENAISSANCE. 
Les Mauvais Bergers, piece, in five acts, by M. Octave Mirbeau, December 15. 
La Ville Morte, a modern tragedy, by Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio, January 21. 
L’ Affranchie, comedy, in three acts, by M. Maurice Donnay, February 5. 
Le Radeau de la Méduse, one-act vaudeville, by M. Tristan Bernard, February 6. 


Lysiane, piece, in four acts, by M. Romain Coolus, April 20. 

Médée, tragedy, in three acts, in verse, by M. Catulle Mendes, with incidental music by M. 
Vincent d’Indy, October 28. 

Signor Ermete Novelli, with his Italian company, appeared at this house for a short season, 
from June 8 to June 23. Seiiora Maria Guerrero, Senor Diaz de Mendoza, and their 
company gave a series of Spanish performances here from October 4 to October 13. 


REPUBLIQUE (CHATEAU-D’ EAD). 
Les Volontaires de la Loire, drama, in five acts, by M. Fernand Meynet, July 8. 
La Fille aux Ecus, tive-uct piece, by M. Louis Péricaud, August 20. 


VARIETES. 

Le Nouveau Jeu, comedy, in five acts, by M. Henri Lavedan, February 8. 

Mademoiselle Clochette, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Monréal and Blondeau, February 8. 

L’ Erreur, piece, in one act, by M. Jules Chancel, February 28. 

Le Tour du Bois, fantasy, in two acts, by MM. Oudot and de Gorsse, music by M. Gaston 
Serpette, July 3. 

Seur Marthe, lyrical drama, in five scenes, by MM. Charles Epheyre and Octave Houdaille, 
music by M, Frédéric Le Rey (MM. Milliaud’s season of popular opera), July 1. 

La Martyre, scenic story, in three acts, by Signor Ilica, French translation by M. E. Crosti, 
music by M. Spiro Samara (MM. Milliaud’s season), July 21. 

Folies d’ Amour, one-act comic opera, libretto, after Regnard, by M. H. Dracy, music by the 
Baronne Durand de Fontmagne (MM. Milliaud’s season), August 5. 

L’ Amour Blane, one-act comic opera, by MM. Jost and J. L. Croze, music by M. Marius 
Lambert (MM. Milliaud’s season), August 31. 

Lovelace, lyrical drama, in four acts, words by MM. Jules Barbier and Paul de Choudens, 
music by M. Henri Hirschmann (MM. Milliaud’s season), September 19. 

Les Chaussons de Danse, one-act comedy, by M. Auguste Germain, September 27. i 

Les Petites Barnett, comedy-operetta, in three acts, by M. Paul Gavault, music by M. Louis 
Varney, November 8. 

VAUDEVILLE. 

Paméla, Marchande de Frivolités, piece, in four acts, by M. Victorien Sardou, February 11. 

Zaza, five:act comedy, by MM. Pierre Berton and Charles Simon, May 12. 

Le Calice, piece, in three acts, by M. Fernand Vandérem, November 19. 

Madame Blanchard, one-act comedy, by M. André de Lorde, November 19. 
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Hew Plays and Important Revivals 


PRESENTED AT THE PRINCIPAL BERLIN THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1897 TO NOVEMBER 1898. 


oe 


ALEXANDER-PLATZ. 


Die Verfiihrerin, piece, in four acts, by A. von Arnim, December 5. 

Verlorene Médchen, five-act piece, by E. Prudens, February 5. 

Der gefesselte Storch, burlesque-parody, in one act (anonymous), April 3. 

Hannemann’s Abenteur, volks-piece, in four acts, by G. H. Schneideck, April 16. 

Eine Gefallene, piece, in five acts, by E. Clefeld, April 22. 

Studentenulk, four-act burlesque, by M. Moegelin, May 11. 

Leona’s Fehitritt, five-act’ piece, adapted from Bilot’s novel, “La Courtisane,” by Dr, 
Devantier, May 21. 

Die Ehebrecherin, piece, in five acts, by C. Cassmann, June 8. 

Eine Ehrlose, five-act piece, by E. Augier, German by H. Laube, September 80. 

Der Affe und der Briiutigam, burlesque, in three acts, by Nestroy, October 18. 

Jugendsiinden, three-act piece, by C. Zimmermann, October 22. 


BELLE-ALLIANCE. 


Feudatherren, piece, in three acts, by V. von Reisner, December 1. 

Weihnachts-Zauber, fairy play, in five tableaux, by G. H. Schneideck, music by B. Gellert, 
December 12. 

Der Bréutigam auf Probe, three-act farce, by G. Schefranek, December 16. 

Im Dienst, drama, in four acts, from the Russian of Prince Sumbatoff, by Eugen Zabel, 
January 19. 

Lenore, musical patriotic drama, in three acts, by Carl von Holtei, January 28. 

Frdéulein Géne, tragic comedy, in three acts, with a prologue and an epilogue, by Max Beyer, 
February 9. 

Die Herrin threr Hand, five-act drama, by E. von Wildenbruch, April 17. 

Die Aermsten, four-act piece, by A. Delmar, May 3. 

Kaiser Rothbart, fairy play, in two parts, by O. Devrient, June 16. 

Er muss auf’s Land, three-act comedy, by W. Friedrich, July 31. 

Herr und Frau Doctor, comedy, in four acts, by H. Heinemann, August 11. 

Ueber Land und Meer, musical volks-piece, in three acts, by Hans Kissling, August 27. 

Napoleon, five-act drama, by C. D. Grabbe, September 27. 


BERLINER. 


Dornrischen, musical fairy play, in five tableaux, by A. Prasch, December 3. 

Die kleinen Vagabunden, melodrama, in five acts, by MM. Shirley and Sims, German by 
M. Stein, December 11. 

Die Wunderquelle, three-act farce, by Felix Philippi, December 29. 

Kathi, volks-piece, in five acts, by Max Burckhard, February 12. 

Alarich, five-act drama, by J. Du Vernois, March 9. 

Die Mottenburgher, musical farce, in four acts, by MM. Kalisch and Weirauch, April 1. 

Die Nothliige, farce, in three acts, by M. Kempner-Hochstiidt, April 22. 

Gebildete Menschen, volks-piece, in three acts, by V. Leon, June 9. 

Seine alte Freundin, three-act comedy, by M. Soutoneff, August 25. 

Zaza, drama, in five acts, by MM. Berton and Simon, German by Bolten Baeckers, Sep- 
tember 24. 

Das Erbe, four-act drama, by Felix Philippi, October 26. 

Die Rose von Kaucasus, dramatic poem, in two acts, by Rudolf von Gottschalk, November 26. 

Thirichte Liebe, three-act drama, o MM. W. Wolters and K. Gjellerux, November 26, 


CENTRAL. 


Die Tugenfalle, musical burlesque, in five tableaux, by MM, Freund and Mannstiidt, 
January 22. 

Das Alte lustige Hamburg, volks-piece, in four acts, by P. Okonkowsky, April 16. 

Das Signal, dramatic episode, in one act, by E. Goldbeck, June 10, 


DEUTSCHES. 


Miidchentraum, play, in three acts, by Max Bernstein, December 8, 
Johannes, biblical drama, in five acts and a prologue, by Hermann Sudermann, January 15, 
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Madonna Dianora, one-act tragedy, by Hugo von Hoffmannsthal (at a matinée of the Free 
Stage Association), May 15. 

—— three-act drama, by Ernst Hardt (at a matinée of the Free Stage Association), 
May 15. 

Johanna, drama, in three acts, by B. Bjirnson, August 81. 

Das Vermachtniss, three-act drama, by Arthur Schnitzler, October 8. 

Fuhrmann Henschel, five-act drama, by G. Hauptmann, November 5. 


FRIEDRICH-WILHELM STADTISCHES. 


Joachim Gremmling, five-act drama, by K. Strecker, December 10. 

Agrippina, five-act drama, by W. Kraft, December 28. 

Die Doppelgiinger, three-act farce, by E. H. Dietzsch, June 28. 

Zwei Tage Millionér, musical spectacular piece, in eleven tableaux, by R. Breitenbach (the 
Liliputians’ season), July 21. 

Die Beiden Waisen, sensational drama, in four acts and seven tableaux, by G. Scherenberg, 
August 25. 

Die Geheimnisse von London, German version, by Dr. M. Wolff, of Mr. Sims’s Lights of 
London, October 15. 

GOETHE. 

Das Haus des Majors, four-act comedy, by MM. Walther and Stein, December 17. 

Der Volksgraf, five-act drama, by R. Rabe, January 8. 

Berliner Specialitaten, five-act volks-piece, by L. Fernand, January 28. 

Das Gewissen, drama, in three acts (anonymous), February 25. 

Satisfaction, drama, in four acts, by Baron Roberts, April 2. 

Onkel Béukost, four-act drama, by G. Sabinus, April 21. 


LESSING. 
Bartel Turaser, drama, in three acts, by P. Langmann, December 11. 
Im Weissen Rissl, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Blumenthal and Kadelburg, December 30. 
Das Grobe Hemd, comedy, in four acts, by E. Karlweiss, February 4. 
Eheliche Liebe, three-act drama, by G. von Ompteda, September 10. 
Grossmama, farce, in four acts, by Max Dreyer, September 22. 
Paméla, five-act drama, by M. Sardou, October 4. 
Der Eroberer, five-act tragedy, by Max Halbe, October 29. 
Der Star, four-act comedy, by H. Bahr, November 12. 
Der Fremile, drama, in one act, by O. E. Hartleben, November 30. 
Abschied vom Regiment, drama, in one act, by O. E. Hartleben, November 30. 
Die Sittliche Forderung, one-act comedy, by O. E. Hartleben, November 30. 
Lore, farce, in one act, by O. E. Hartleben, November 30. 


LUISEN. 

Prihliche Weihnacht, Christmas play, in five tableaux, adapted from Dickens’s “ Christmas 
Carol,” by L. Ottomeyer, December 9. 

Auf Goldenem Boden, volks-piece, in five acts, by W, Frerking, January 4. 

Im Vierten Stock, drama, in one act, by O. F. Paul, February 7. 

Die Stiitze der Hausfrau, musical farce, in three acts, by E. Karl, February 24. 

Arme Mieze, burlesque, in seven tableaux, by M. Schinau, April 12. 

Seine Puppe, musical volks-piece, by Max Schénau, August 18. 

Jocko’s Streiche, burlesque, in three acts, by Jas, Carlisle, German by W. Sallis, 
September 28. 

Gefihrliches Gliick, piece, in four acts, by Maximilian Braun, October 7. 

Die Schuld der Shuldlosen, drama, in five acts, by Adolf Stoltze, October 28. 


METROPOL. 
Das Paradies der Frauen, spectacular musical farce, in five tableaux, by Julius Freund, 
music by MM. Einédshofer and Siinger, September 11. 
Die Blumen-Mary, three-act operetta, by K. Weinberg, November 17. 


NEUES. 

Familie, three-act comedy, by Auguste Germaine, German by G. M. Schiinau, January 18, 

Die Schildkrote (La Tortue), three-act farce, by Léon Gandillot, German by M. Schénau, 
January 28. 

Noblesse Oblige, one-act drama, by H. Von Reinfels, March 12. 

Der Freuden der Hiiuslichkeit, three-act farce, by M. Hennequin, German by B, Jacobson, 
April 2. 

Villa Walvis comedy, in three acts, by Léon Gandillot, May 19. 

Habsburg, festive play, in six tableaux, by A. V. Berger, Aug. 16. 

Reichfiirst und Landesherr, five-act drama, by E. Von Weitra, September 3. 

Hofgunst, four-act comedy, by T. Von Trotha, September 21. 

Crisis, one-act drama, by W. Schmidt-Hassler, November 27. 

Nicht zu Hause, one-act comedy, by O. Schreyer, November 27. 

Die Mandverbraut, one-act farce, by A. V. Triitzschler, November 27. 
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OSTEND. 


Unter der Polar Sonne, spectacular piece, in five tableaux, by MM. Sondermann and 
Bischop, February 16. 

Der Stabstrompeter, musical farce, in four acts, by W. Mannstadt, music by G. Steffens, 
May 6. 

Auf ese, spectacular piece, in twelve tableaux, by C. Cassmann, June 1. 

Schluntz Sel Wittwe, musical burlesque, in three acts, by O. Haneld, September 7. 

Onkel Jonas, musical velks-piece, in five acts, by MM. Klein and Wiecher, November 12. 

RESIDENZ. 

Logenbriider, three-act farce, by MM. Laufs and Kraatz, December 4. 

Ferdinand le Noceur, farce, in four acts, by L. Gandillot (Mlle. Josset’s season), 
December 13. 

Sein Trick, farce, in three acts, by MM. Desvallitres and Mars, German by B. Jacobson, 
December 22. 

Sascha, three-act farce, by P. Hirschberger, March 20. 

Der Fall Corignan, three-act farce, by MM. Rolle and Gascogne, German by B. Jacobson, 
April 9. 

Herr Coulisset, three-act farce, by MM. Blum and Toché, April 30. 

Momentaufnahmen, three-act comedy, by Josef Jarno, May 12. 

Nach Hause, duologue, in one act, by P. Linsemann, May 12. 

Frage an das Schicksal, one-act comedy, by A. Schnitzler, July 12. 

Der Retter, one-act comedy, by O. Bettelheim, August 6. 

Friihlingswende, one-act comedy, by Alfred Halm, September 10. 

Der Herr Secretair, three-act farce, by M. Hennequin, October 15. 

Ein Wilder Hase, farce, in one act, by Alexander Bisson, October 15. 

Eva, drama, in three acts, from the Danish of W. Krag, by E. V. Enzberg (at a matinée), 
November 5. 

Mam’ selle Tourbillon, farce, in three acts, by MM. Kraatz and Stobitzer, November 14. 


ROYAL OPERA. 


Lobetanz, operatic drama, in three acts, by L. Thuille, February 10. 

Madame Dutitre, one-act comedy, by L. Matkowski, February 19. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (Mr. Forbes Robertson's season), March 7. 

Macbeth (Mr. Forbes Robertson’s season), March 14. 

Odysseus’ Heimkehr, musical tragedy, in three acts and a prelude, words and music by 


August Bungert, March 31. 
Alar, romantic opera, in three acts and a prelude, by Count Zichy, May 38. 
Orientalisches Tanzbild, dramatic ballet, in one act, by E. Graeb, July 8. 
Don Quixote, opera, in three acts, by W. Kienzl, November 18. 


ROYAL SCHAUSPIEL HAUS. 


Mutter Thiele, three-act character sketch, by A. L’Arronge, December 23. 

Kénigskinder, fairy play, in three acts, by E. Rosmer, music by Humperdinck, March 11. 

Der Richter von Zalamea, romantic comedy, in four acts, adapted from the Spanish of 
Calderon, by Adolf Wilbrandt, March 29. 

Mohammed, dramatic poem, in five acts, by Otto Von der Pforten, May 2. 

Jirg Trugenhoffen, drama, in five acts, by R. Stratz, September 24. 

Auf der Sonnenseite, three-act comedy, by MM. Blumenthal and Kardelburg, October 8. 

Herostrat, drama, in five acts, by Ludwig Fulda, October 26. 


SCHILLER. 


Hans Wurst in Berlin, four-act drama, by Heinrich Lee, February 12. 
Ein Nachtlager Corvins, three-act historical comedy, by F. Nissel, April 13. 
Blaues Blut, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Von Moser and Schaper, April 23. 
Die Dummen, three-act comedy, by MM. Guinon and Denier, May 16. 


THALIA. 


Berlin iiber Alles, farce, in three acts, by B. Jacobson, December 5. 

Christinchen, Christmas play, in five acts, by M. Giinther, December 21. 

Das Opferlamm, three-act farce, by MM. Walther and Stein, December 23. 

Ninettens Hochzeit, operetta, in three acts, by MM. de Berger and Thul, January 22. 

Das Neue Ghetto, four-act drama, by Theodor Herzl, February 5. 

Die Mumie, three-act burlesque, by G. Day, April 2. 

Die Haberer, peasant comedy, by M. Hirsch, April 16. 

Der Heiraths-schwindler, one-act farce, by B. Buchbinder, June 5. 

Die Ablisung, three-act farce, by 8. Schlesinger, June 5. 

Im Fegefeuer, three-act farce, by MM. Gettke and Engel, June 14. 

Unser Lustiges Berlin, musical farce, in five tableaux, by MM. Sondermann and Bischof, 
September 21. 

Der Hypotheken-Schuster, musical farce, in three acts, by Leopold Ely, November 10. 

Berliner Raketen, three-act farce, by B. Jacobson, November 17. 
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UNTER DEN LINDEN. P 
Die Prinzessin von Trapezunt, operetta, in three acts, by Offenbach, December 27. 
Die Gittin der Vernunft, comic opera, in three acts, by Johann Strauss, January 20. 
Der Opernball, opera, in three acts, by R. Henberger, March 11. 

















WESTENS. 

Die Schwarze Kaschka, opera, in four acts, by G. Jarno, words by V. Bliitzgen, June 5. 

Der Blinde, one-act drama, by M. Braun, August 18. 

Eugen Onégin, opera, in four acts, by Tschaikowski, September 22. 

Der Streit der Schmiede, one-act opera, by M. J. Beers, September 29. 

Der Prinz wider Willen, comic opera, in three acts, by O. Lohse, words by R. Seuberlich 
November 12. 


Ebeatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary. 
/ 
FROM DECEMBER 1897 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1898. 


Anrnepon, Marie (Mrs. Charles Glenney), Actress, aged 39, March 31. 

Aten, Tomasso, Equestrian Performer, aged 37, November 6. 

Arnop, Priscilla, wife of George Arnold, Musical Conductor, May 12. 

Asuseg, Ashton, Actor, aged 29, January 2. 

ATHERTON, James, Animal Trainer, aged 54, October 9. 

Arxryson, Isabella, late of the Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, January 12. 

Austin, Mary Elizabeth, wife of Rumbo Austin, Acrobat, April 20. 

Bate, Emma, wife of Edwin Bale, Music-hall Performer, aged 43, December 17. 
Baurimore, Jake, Vocalist, May 17. 

Barry, William J., aged 38, April 16. 

Bays, Christina, retired Music-hall Proprietress, aged 70, January 1. 
Becxwitu, Charles Alfred, Tank Performer, aged 33, July 2. 

Becxwitu, Frederick E., Champion Swimmer, aged 76, May 29. 

Betmore, George, Actor, aged 35, April 6. 

Berason, Michael, Musical Composer, March 11. 

Bertram, Henry, Actor, February 25. 

Bertranp, Henry, Circus Manager, April 4. 

Beverince, Jenny, wife of J. D. Beveridge, Actor, June 5. 

Brnatey, Vason I., Circus Musical Director, aged 32, March 2. 

Brack, Mrs. Maggie, mother of Eva Bell, Burlesque Actress, October 10. 
Brakety, William, Actor, aged 67, December 8. 

Boure, James Douglas, Ethiopian Comedian, aged 53, December 8. 

Boorn, Arthur E., Gymnast, aged 29, February 2. 

Bosco, Mary, widow of Leotard Bosco, Conjuror, aged 46, December 28. 

Bostock, Frank, Musical Conductor, January 11. 
Boswett, Mrs., of Circus fame, aged 84, July 28. 

Branp, George (Ruston), of D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, aged 50, April 30. 
Bri, Daniel, father of John Brill, of the Royal Music Hall, aged 81, January 29. 
Bristowe, Agnes, Actress, July 4. J 

Broapsrinvee, Grace, wife of Ivan C. Broadbridge, Music-hall Lessee, aged 23, Feb. 8, 
Buscu, Constance, wife of Paul Busch, Circus Director, aged 48, January 18. 
CampBELL, Duncan, Actor, aged 46, March 16. 

Carsont, Marie (Mrs. Walter Thompson), Pianiste, aged 44, May 4. 

CavenpisH, Rose (Mrs. Leopold Cohen), Actress, aged 32, December 8. 

Cawprry, George, Master Stage Carpenter, aged 68, July 15. 

Cuarrers, Kate (Mrs. Flowerday), Variety Artiste, February 6. 

Crark,.Rosie Amy, daughter of T. G. Clark, late Theatrical Manager, October 17. 
Ciarke, Lrnie (the original Tommy Dodd), Comedian, aged 62, November --. 
CrarkE, Marion (Mrs. Fred Pollard), Actress, aged 32, August 8. 

‘Cuarke, Mrs. Charles Cowden, Shakespearian Critic, aged 88, January 12. 
Crinton, Ella (Mrs. Frank H. France), Actress, June 29. 

Coreman, Maggie, wife of J. O'Gorman, Serio and Dancer, aged 30, March 31. 
Counins, Elizabeth (Lillie), wife of Arthur Collins, Theatrical Manager, a. 30, July 17. 
Coins, William, Variety Performer (late of the American Team), aged 39, J uly 8. 
Cooxe, Henry (Courte), Dramatic Artiste, aged 71, February 1. 
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Craic, George Wymark, Manager to the late E. T. Smith, aged 64, September 18. 
Crawrorp, Amy (Mrs. Bevan-Slator), Actress, February 20. 

Crontn, John, Circus Musical Director, January 23. 

Danny, Fred, Comic Singer, aged 37, September 24. 

Darnre i, Fred, Actor and Variety Agent, July 17. 

Davenrort, Fanny, Actress, aged 48, September 26. 

Dawe, William Henry, Actor, aged 51, April 10. 

Day, Harry, late Music-hall Proprietor, February 28. 

Day, Nora (Mrs. Julian Royce), Actress, June 26. 

De Gronton, William (Watkin Wyatt Wynne), Circus Entrepreneur, April 14. 
Dennistoun, J., Theatrical Manager, aged 39, July 7. 

Dent, Lizzie (Mrs. Jack Seebold), December 13. 

Diiio0n, Clara, daughter of the late Charles Dillon, February 27. 

Dipvock, F. Bramah, late Acting Manager, Eden, Brighton, March 6. 

Dow11nG, Richard, Novelist and Dramatist, aged 52, July 29. 

Evans, Jane, mother of Doris Dene, Actress, October 10. 

Favcrr, Helen (Lady Theodore Martin), retired Actress, October 31. 

Feu, Talbot, Actor, aged 24, March 5. 

Fenton, Frederick Gill, Scenic Artist, aged 82, April 21. 

Frevprne, Dora (Mrs. M‘Mullan), Serio Comic, April 11. 

Fosprooke, William, Actor, aged 63, October 26. 

Fraser, Lydia (Lydia Bashall), Actress, January 1. 

Frencu, Samuel, Theatrical Publisher, aged 76, April 9. 

Ga.umore, Mary, mother of Florrie Gallimore, Serio Comic, September 17. 
Gaxprver, John, Circus Manager, aged 74, December 13. 

Grnacury, Pat, Irish Comedian, July 24. 

Gitespy, James (known as Jim Con), late Proprietor, Theatre Royal, Burnley, Aug. 14. 
Gixvnett, Florence, wife of Fred Ginnett, Circus Proprietor, April 24. 

Girarp, Kate, wife of Emile Girard, Pantomimist, aged 36, December 31. 
Goupen, Bartholomew, Theatre Proprietor, aged 54, December 13. 

Govuvy, Ludwig Theodore, Musical Composer, aged 79, April 30. 

Gray, Edith, Actress, April 22. 

Grey, Lily (Bannerman), Burlesque Actress, July 15. 

Gururie, Robert Graham, father of Ronald Grahame, Actor, November 21. 

Hau, Frank, Comedian, late Secretary, Music Hall Benevolent Fund, aged 62, Oct. 21. 
Hau, Frederick, Theatre Manager, November 8. 

Harrison, Rowley, Comedian, June 9. 

Harrmann, Héléne, Australian Actress, March 12. 

Harwoop, H. R., Australian Actor, April 16. 

Haw.ey, Emma Cox,widow of Fred Hawley, Librarian, Stratford-on-Avon, a.67, J uly 22. 
Hearn, Bert., Music-hall Artiste, August, 21. 

Hearn, Mrs. William, daughter of Edward Terry, aged 23, July 21. 

Hentey, Edward John, Actor, aged 36, October 16. 

Herverte-Basina, Sidney, aged 40, July 24. 

Howakrp, Charles (Taylor), Lecturer, November 7. 

Howe.t, Edward, Violoncellist, Royal Italian Opera, aged 54, January 30. 

Hoyt, Caroline Miskel (Mrs. Charles H. Hoyt), American Actress, aged 25, October 2. 
Hurcutnson, George P., late Circus Proprietor, aged 70, March 22. 

Hurron Mary, Professional Vocalist, aged 37, July 16. 

Ixman, Edward Frederick, father of Marie Ilington, Actress, aged 69, April 14. 
James, George, Comedian, aged 76, March 28. 
KELLEHER, Louis, Actor, June 1. 
Kennepy, John, late Proprietor Criterion, Sheerness, aged 34, August 16. 
Kennepy, Thomas, Actor, aged 32, May 8. 

Kenniss, Stanley, husband of Nellie Brickwell, Actress, December 19. 
Kent, Thomas M., Actor, aged 58, October 4. 

LarkExe, Lillie (Elizabeth Eayrs Collins), Burlesque Actress, aged 26, June 25. 
Lawson, William E., Musical Director, December 10. 

Lecierce, Louie (Mrs. Pandia Petrocochino), retired Actress, July 16. 

Le Gnranp, Mlle. (Mrs. F. Galloway), Tank Performer, February 14. 
Lenore, Clara (Mrs. Clara Lemore Roberts), Actress, aged 48, February a 
Lenore, Harry, Music-hall Vocalist, September 1. 

Lennon, William (Potier), Music-hall Manager, aged 44, February 17. 
LioneL, George A., Actor, July 25. 
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Lomas, Bert, Music-hall Artiste, November 28. 
Lurz, William Aynesley, eldest son of Meyer Lutz, January 8. 

Lynve, Flo (Mrs. Charles J. Hoby), Actress, aged 22, April 22. 

Lyon, James S., Theatrical Furnisher, aged 72, December 31. 

M‘Arpte, Arthur, father of John F. M‘Ardle, Actor, October 30. 

Macutn, Mrs. Charles E., wife of Manager of Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, Sept. 20. 
Mancuester, Thomas, late Theatrical Acting Manager, aged 34, December 14. 
Manto, Dot (Mrs. Alfred Gibbons), Burlesque Actress, January 23. 

Manrver, Mary, wife of Maitland Marler, Actor, February 6. 

Martin, Laura, mother of Rose, Georgie, and Edie Martin, aged 57, November 14. 
Martinette, Albert, Variety Artiste, aged 33, July 13. 

Martino, Lydia, wife of Fred Martino, Cireus Artiste, October 1. 

Meptey, George, Music-hall Mimic, aged 44, September 7. 

Metvitte, Harry (William Griffith Hart), Irish Comedian, October 1. 

M‘Fartanp, William, late Theatrical Lessee, aged 61, April 13. 

M‘Laveuttn, Emily Louisa, Teacher of Elocution, July 20. 

Morean, Armel, Limelight Contractor, June 2. 

Morean, Rebekah, mother of Lytton Grey, Actor, aged 69, November 22. 

Morea, William Alton, Circus Performer, aged 73, February 25. 

More, John Hurden, Solicitor to Actors’ Association, August 2. 

Nayxor, John, Showman, February 12. 

Netson, Nellie, wife of Harry Adair Nelson, Theatrical Manager, May 31. 
Newson-Surru, Henry, Music-hall Director, aged 43, April 28. 

Newson-Sairu, Elizabeth, widow of Henry Newson-Smith, M.H. Director, a. 43, Oct. 16. 
Nico.in1, Ernest (Nicolas), Operatic Tenor, husband of Adelina Patti, a. 63, Jan. 18. 
O’Brien, Thomas Simon, Comedian and Acrobat, aged 40, May 12. 

Onrorp, Emma Maria, mother of Emmeline Orford, Actress, October 9. 

Oswaup, Charlie (Charlie Oswald Young), Music-hall Comedian, October 8. 

Overton, Charles (John Nicholas Colthurst Orton), Actor and Playwright, a. 44, Feb. 24. 
Pace, Charles, Music-hall Manager, August 24. 

Parker, Charles, Scenic Artist, July 18. - 

Paston, Adelaide Clotilda, Equestrienne, aged 46, March 10. 

Patrick, Edward John Harley, husband of Maude St. John, Actress, September 11. 
Percivat, A. E., Actor, aged 39, May 21. 

Prrt, Fanny, Actress, daughter of Charles Pitt, Tragedian, February 19. 

Prrr, Samuel, Showman, aged 65, December 13. 

Poncroneg, Sophia, retired Actress, wife of John Paul Poncione, aged 89, August 5. 
Poor, George, Myriorama Manager, aged 25, August 7. 

Power, Harry, Comedian, September 30. 

Poynter, Mrs., a former member of the Haymarket Company, aged 81, March 25. 
PrircuarD, Val, Negro Comedian, September 29. 

RanpALL, Billy, the “ Robsonian”’ Comedian, June 9. 

Rayner, Alfred, Actor, aged 75, January 20. 

Reap, Henry, Part Lessee of Agricultural Hall, aged 57, November 21. 

Reep, John, Theatrical Manager, May 12. 

Reep, William Francis, brother to the late German Reed, aged 78, July 17. 

Reeve, Joey (Mrs. James Horn), Serio Comic, July 7. 

Reeves-Surru, widow of G. Reeves-Smith, aged 57, October 16. 

Reynoips, George, Comedian, December 11. 

Reynoups, Howard, Cornet Player, aged 49, January 25. 

Ricks, Nellie, wife of Pat J. Ricks, Variety Comedian, aged 31, February 25. 

Ryan, Herbert, Actor, aged 22, April 25. 

Sammons, Matilda, Theatrical Wardrobe Mistress, aged 34, November 16. 

SantLey, Marie (Mrs. Marie Elizabeth Day), Actress, March 14. 

ScuunHorr, Julius, Musical Composer, aged 73, March 13. 

Scorr-FisHe, Mr., Actor and Vocalist, August 31. 

Sean, David Abbey, Circus Jester, May 7. 

Serpi, Anton, Musical Conductor, aged 47, March 29. 

Sttonz, Minnie Marion, wife of Robert V. Shone, Acting Manager, aged 33, September 3. 
Sparrow, John William, father of John Savile and H. C. Beryl, Actors, a. 72, Sept. 13. 
Spence, Harry, Negro Comedian, January 1. : 

Spraxe, Charlotte Amelia, wife of Herbert Sprake, Music-hall Proprietor, a. 42, July 29. 
Srauman, Julia, wife of Sidney Lacy, Actress, January 17. . 

Sraney, George, retired Actor and Theatrical Manager, aged 75, February 10. 
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Stapries, George, Music-hall Stage Manager, January 12. 

Srer.inG, Ella (Emma Sophia Homfray), Actress, aged 38, February 27. 
Stockton, Reginald (Homfray), Actor, February 27. 

Srraker, John Robert, late Manager of Olympia, Newcastle, January 29. 
SurTHER.anp, Marie (Mrs. King), Actress, June 19. 

TariuapE, Paul, French Actor, aged 72, January 26. 

Tayior, Agnes (Mrs. Walter Sealby), Actress, June 1. 

Tayior, William, Equestrian Business Manager, June 17. 

Terriss, William, Actor (William Charles James Lewin), aged 49, December 16. 
Terriss, Mrs. William, widow of William Terriss, August 12. 

Tuomas, Wm. Freeman, of Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, aged 54, March 6. 
Tuorne, May (Mrs. Clifton Alderson), Actress, November 7. 

Tissot, Madame, wife of Jules Tissot, Variety Artiste, aged 38, June 30. 
Trrerrs, Major (William Partridge), Dwarf Comedian, aged 31, June 6. 
Trenerne, Bernard (Herbert B. Cooper), Actor, aged 34, July 26. 

Turi, Lily (Mrs. T. A. Edge), Actress, May 23. 

Tweppe.1, Oliver L., Scenic Artist, February 21. 

Vicrore.ut, William, Acrobat, aged 52, December 25. 

Waxpeck, Elise von, mother of Rosie Ewart, Actress, aged 60, November 26. 
Water, Arthur, Actor, aged 35, September 24. 

Wausuam, Henry, Operatic Tenor Vocalist, September 15. 

Warner, George ‘Faulkner, Scenic Artist, aged 41, February 10. 

Warpen, J. F., Managing Director of the Belfast Theatres, aged 61, March 9. 
Watson, Tilly, Serio Comic, March 10. 

Werrennatu, George, Tenor Vocalist, June 3. 

Wuee er, Mary Ann (Mrs. Mark), of Living Statuary fame, aged 53, September 5. 
Waite, Harry, Actor, September 25. 

Wurre, J. W., late Music-hall Proprietor, July 9. 

Wippicome, Jarvis, Comedian, aged 43, August 17. 

Wiss, Randall, “ King of Showmen,” aged 50, November 14. 

Woop, Ernest, (Ernest Edward Smallwood), Actor, aged 37, December 29. 
Woop, Tom, Comedian, aged 27, September 1. 

Zampra (John Buxton), Acrobat, January 18. 

Zanaza, Madame (Mrs. George Helton), Rifle Shot, November 9. 


Cuar.es Dickens was not very wide of the mark when he made Vincent Crummles say : 
“Tt is a hopeless endeavour to attract people to a theatre unless they can be first brought to 
believe that they never will get into it.” 


Miss NeLiy Power and Mr. Fred Foster, when alive, were “dead pals,” and one evening, 
when she was “slanging” at the Vaudeville, Mr. David James told her that Foster had died 


that afternoon. “I’m so sorry,” she replied, “and I should like to have a weep; but I dare 
not blubber, for if I do I shall ‘queer’ my ‘ make-up.’” 


“Let go of my hand, Harry,” pouted the maiden; “I'll button this one myself. You 
would never make a prize-fighter.” “ Why not?” asked Harry. “ Because you are so awk- 
ward with the gloves.” “ Wouldn’t make a prize-fighter, wouldn't 1?” he retorted hotly. 
“See how skilfully I can get one in on your mouth!” And he did, and followed it up with 
several others. But she was a young woman who could stand a great deal of punishment, 


Next ANGER rush’d, 'tis Hicks, by Jove! 
Loud thunder in his voice he hurls, 
His superhuman rage to prove, 
He tears his long, black worsted curls. 
G. A. A’ Beckett. 
The origin of Newton Tree Hicks being called “Bravo Hicks” is not generally known. 
It arose from the following circumstance: In August 1846 there was “ put up” for one week 
at the Surrey The Mountain Devil ; or, The Dum) Girl of Genoa, in which Hicks played 
Strapado, an inebriated corporal, and E. F. Saville enacted Desperetto, a bandit. Incidental 
to the piece in the second act they fight a drunken combat, and during the encounter every 
night the audience shouted, “ Bravo, Hicks,” “ Bravo, Saville,” “ Bravo, both.” In the end 
the robber is slain, and the stage business of the victor is to place one foot on the body, 
flourish his sword defiantly, and imitate the crowing of a cock. This situation never missed 
for the six evenings loud screams of “ Bravo, Hicks,” and 'twas this simple incident that 
bestowed on him the life-long alias, “ Bravo Hicks.” 
When Black-Ey’d Susan was originally produced at the Surrey, under Elliston’s 
management, on Whit Monday, 1829, Hicks was the Lieutenant Pike. 
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THEATRES 


Anercarn—Jubilee Hall, Company. 
AneRDARE—New Theatre, F. Andrews. 
ABERDEEN —Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur 
Company. 
Accrincton—Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod. 
A.tpersHot—Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. 
Asutneton-—Miners’ Theatre, W. Todd. 
AsHTON -UNDER-LyneE — Theatre Royal, 
C. E. Revill. 





ArrerciirreE—Theatre Royal, North of | 


England Theatres Corporation, Ltd. 
Aston—Theatre Royal, Chas. Barnard. 
Ayr—Theatre, Pierce and Bolton. 
BarnsLey-—Royal, Company. 

Harvey Institute, Corporation. 
Barrow-in-Furness — Royalty Theatre, 
Hugh Robertson. 
Batu— Royal, William Lewis. 
Battey— New Theatre Royal, Fred Cooke. 
Beprorp—Royal County Theatre, E. G. 

Falcon. 

Corn Exchange, Corporation. 
Beirast—Royal, Messrs. Warden. 

Grand Opera House, Messrs. Warden. 
Berwick -on - Tweep — Queen’s Rooms, 

W. M. Mather. 

Brrston—Theatre Royal, Hy. Battersby. 
BrrKENHEAD—Royal, W. W. Kelly. 
Theatre Métropéle, W. W. Kelly. 
Brrurncuam—Royal, C. Dornton. 
Prince of Wales’s, Rodgers, Ltd. 
Grand Theatre, J. W. Turner. 
Queen’s Theatre, Clarence Sounes. 
Coutts’s Theatre, William Coutts. 
Biacksurn—Royal, Harry Yorke. 
Prince’s, E. H. Page. 
Lyceum, Company. 
Biackeoo.—Her Majesty’s Opera House, 

C. R. Brighten. 

Grand, T. Sergenson. 
Biytu—Royal, A. Jefferson. 
Botron—Royal, Company. 
Boor.e—Muncaster, Messrs. Pennington. 
Boscompe—Grand Theatre, Hill & Ayrton. 
BournemoutH—Theatre Royal, Morell 

and Mouillot. 
Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
Bripiincton—Victoria Rooms, Council. 

Spa Theatre, Company. 

Brrertey Hri—Theatre Royal, H. Scott. 
Bricuton—Royal, H. Cecil Beryl. 

Gaiety, Evans and Dunkin. 

Eden, Evans and Dunkin. 

Aquarium Theatre, Company. 
Bristot—Prince’s Theatre, J. M. Chute. 

Royal, Ernest Carpenter. 

Bromuey, Kenr—Grand, W. Morton. 
Burniey—Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 
Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 


Burstem — New 
Company. 

Burron-on-TRENT 
John Wood. 

Bury—Theatre Royal, Company. 

Bory Sr. Epmunps—Theatre Royal, C. H. 
Nunn. 

Buxtron—Pavilion Theatre, Company. 

Camprince —New Theatre, W. B. Redfern. 

Cantersury—Theatre Royal, E. Graham 
Falcon. 

Carpirr—Royal, W. Redford. 

Grand Theatre, Clarence Sounes. 
Car.iste—Her Majesty’s, Milton Bode. 
CastLErorpD—Theatre Royal, C. Gadsby. 
Cuatuam—Opera House, Miss 8, Thorne. 

Theatre Royal, C. Barnard. 
CuEeLMsrorp—Corn Exchange, Company. 
CuELTENHAM— Opera House, Company. 
CuresteR—Royalty, J. W. Carter. 
CHESTER-LE-STREET — Queen’s 

Lawrence Daly. 
CHESTERFIELD—Royal, North of England 
Theatre Corporation. 
Cuortey, Lancs.—Grand Theatre, Geo. 
Testo Sante. 
Ciacton-on-Sea—Operetta House, F. A. 
Scudamore. 
Coarsripce — Theatre 
Watson. 
Corp Portn—Theatre Royal. 
Coxicuester — Royal, F. G. Macdona. 
Cotne—Theatre Royal, Gerald Harding. 
Consett—New Theatre, H. Robertson. 
Cork —Opera House, Company. 
Coventry —Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Craptey Heatu—Royal, J. Morton. 
Crewe—Lyceum, Hy. Taylor. 
Croypon—Grand Theatre, Company. 
Public Hall, W. H. Pusey. 
Dar.tincton—Royal, Tom Jennings. 
Derspy —Grand Theatre, Mrs. W. Revill. 
Devonport. — Métropéle, Mr. A. Carlton. 
Dewspury — Royal, Northern Theatre 
Company. 

DoncasTeR--Royal Opera House, J. W. 
Chapman. 

Doveras—Grand, A. Hemming. 

Dover —Tivoli, Company. 

Theatre Royal, Mr. Amand Mascard. 
Dustin—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, E. Jones. 

Royal, Morrell and Mouillot. 
DupLey—Colosseum, J. Maurice Clement. 
Dumrrres—Theatre Royal, W. T. Potts. 
DunpEE—Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur Com- 

pany. 
DunstasLE — Corn Exchange, Mr. Ben. 
George. 





Wedgwood Theatre, 


St. George’s Theatre, 


Theatre, 


Royal, Easton 
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Eastnournne—Royal, Mr. Creber. 
Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 
Grand Theatre, Weldon Watts. 

Epinsurcu—Lyceum, Howard and Wynd- 

ham, Lim. 

Royal, Howard and Wyndham, Lim. 

Pavilion, Company. 

Operetta House, H. E. Moss. 
Enrre.p—Bycullah Atheneum, Secretary. 
Exerer—Theatre Royal, I. Pollard. 
FarnnonovcH—Town Hall, Mr. Chandler. 
FarnwortH—New Queen’s Theatre, T. 

Morton Powell. 

Fo_KestonE—Pleasure Gardens Theatre, 

H. W. Rowland. 

GarnsporouGH—Royal Albert, R. Kirk. 

Garston—Theatre Royal, D. Barnard. 

GaresHEaD-on-TynE—Métropdle Theatre, 

Weldon Watts. 

Giascow—Royalty, Howard and Wynd- 

ham, Lim. 
Theatre Royal, Howard and Wynd- 
ham, Lim. 

Princess’s, R. Waldon. 

Grand, Ernest Stevens. 

Lyceum, Waldon and Stevens. 

Métrépole, Weldon Watts. 

Queen’s, Fred. Cooke. 

Grovucester— Royal, Robert Burge. 

Goote—Royal, C. Bromley. 

Grantoam—-Theatre Royal, Company. 

Gr. Yanrmovuta—Royal, J. W. Nightingale. 
Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 

GreEenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. 

Griuspy—Prince of Wales’s, Company. 

Guernsty — St. Julian’s Hall, Sidney 

Cooper. 

Hauirrax—Grand, Northern Theatres Co. 
Royal, Northern Theatres Company. 

Haniey—Royal, C. and G. Elphinstone. 

Harrocate—Grand Opera House, Compy. 
Town Hall Theatre, W. H. Breare. 

Harr.epoon (West)—Royal, T. Kirtley. 
Alhambra, R. Thornton. 

Hastincs—Gaiety, Company. 

Hessvurn—Grand, Weldon Watts. 

Herron—Standard Theatre,Mr.Chapman. 

Horwicu—New Prince’s Theatre, H. L. 

Compton. 
Hoyianp—Princess’s, W. Ottley. 
HvuppersFrreLp— Royal, Northern Theatres 
Company, Ltd. 

Empire Theatre, Company. 
Hvuit—Royal, W. Morton. 

Grand, Company. 

Hypr—Royal, Company. 

Inxeston—New Theatre, Leonard Vidal. 

Inverness— Royal, Cameron Burgess. 

Ipswich —Lyceum Theatre, W. G. Fisk. 

Janrow-on-‘l'yne—Royal,Hugh Robertson. 

Jersty—Royal, Sidney Cooper. 

Keroutey—Queen’s, J. J. Wood. 

Kenpat—St. George’s Hall, H. Roberts. 

Krpperminster — Theatre Royal, Mrs. 

A. G. Carte. 


Krxo’s Lynn——Theatre Royal, R. Wardale. 
LancasteR—Atheneum, H. Wilkinson. 
Leamincton—Royal, Henry Dundas. 
Lereps—Grand, John Hart. 
Royal, Walter Reynolds. 
Queen’s Theatre, Dottridge and 
Longden. 
Lercester—Royal Opera House, J. A. 
Winstanley. 
Royal, W. Revill. 
Le1tcu—Theatre Royal, J. Dewhurst. 
Lerra—Princess’s, Julian Malvern. 
Licur1eLp — St. James’s Hall, W.H.Larkin. 
Limerick—Royal, R. Fogerty. 

Lincotn— Theatre Royal, Rass Challis. 
Liverpoot — Court, Robert Arthur 
Theatres Company Limited. 
Prince of Wales’s, H. B. Nelson. 
Shakespeare, Hardie von Leer and 

Gordyn. : 
Rotunda, Company. 
Grand Opera House, Messrs. Elliston 
and Machin. 
Star, H. Fineberg. 
LuaneLity— Royalty Theatre, Company. 
Atheneum Hall, Mr. Boulton. 
Lonpon—aAdelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 
Alexandra, F. W. Purcell. 
Avenue, Charles Hawtrey. 
Borough, Stratford, A. Fredericks. 
Britannia, Sarah Lane. 
Brixton Theatre, C. Rider Noble. 
Broadway, Deptford, Cissy Grahame. 
Comedy, Mulholland and Ben Greet. 
Coronet, E. G. Saunders. 
Court, Arthur Chudleigh. 
Covent Garden, Company. 
Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 
Crown Theatre, Peckham, Company. 
Dalston Theatre, Bode and Compton. 
Daly’s Theatre, Geo. Edwardes. 
Drury Lane, Company. 
Duchess Theatre, Balham, Company. 
Duke of York’s, Charles Frohman. 
Ealing, New Theatre, Stephens Bros. 
Elephant and Castle, Company. 
Gaiety, Company. 
Garrick, H. T. Brickwell. 
Globe, John Hare. 
Grand, Fulham, A. F. Henderson. 
Grand, Islington, Company. 
Haymarket, Frederick Harrison. 
Her Majesty's, Beerbohm Tree. 
Imperial, Oswald Brand. 
Kilburn, Royal, Morell & Mouillot. 
Lyceum, Sir Henry Irving. 
Lyric, W. Greet. 
Lyric, Hammersmith,A.Phillips &Son. 
Métropéle, Camberwell, Company. 
Morton’s, Greenwich, W. Morton. 
Novelty Theatre, W. S. Penley. 
Olympic, J. Pitt Hardacre. 
Opera Comique, Arthur Eliot. 
Parkhurst, Holloway, Greet & Wilde. 
Pavilion, Company. 











Lonpon—cont. 

Prince of Wales's, H. Lowenfeld. 

Princess’s, Gilmer and Arthur. 

Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kenning- 
ton, R. Arthur. 

Queen’s, Crouch End, 
Mouillot. 

Royalty, Kate Santley. 

St. James’s, George Alexander. 

Savoy, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Shaftesbury, Williamson & Musgrove. 

Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham Jn., 
Machin, Bennett and Bennett. 

Standard, Mrs. A. Melville. 

Strand, J. S. Clarke. 

Stratford Theatre Royal,A.Fredericks. 

Surrey, George Conquest. 

Terry’s Theatre, Edward Terry. 

Vaudeville, A. and S. Gatti. 

Victoria Theatre, Bayswater. 

West London Theatre, W. Bailey. 


Morell & 


Royal Aquarium, Company. 

Orystal Palace, Company. 

St. George's Hall. 

Prince's Hall. 

Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, 
Kingston-on-Thames County, P. Davey. 
Peckham Public Hall, W. L. Dowton, 
Richmond Theatre Royal, F. C.Moutiet. 
Battersea, Queen's. 

Balham Assembly Rooms, J. H. Beare. 
Kaling, Victoria Hall, Ealing Council. 


LonponpERRyY—Opera House, Company. 
Lone Eaton—Lyceum, Mr. Meakin. 
Loneton—Queen’s Theatre, Company. 
LovecunorovcH——-New Theatre, Mrs. Kate 
Howard. 
Lowrestort— Marina, Charles Milton. 
Lutron—Grand Theatre, Reginald F. 
Turner. 
Town Hall, Corporation. 
Macciesrietp—Royal, E. Kisby. 


MarwennEap—Theatre Royal, Gladys 
Evelyn. ; 
Marpstone—Corn Exchange. 


Mancuester— Prince’s, R. Courtneidge. 
Royal, A. D. Corry. 
Comedy, J. Pitt Hardacre. 
Queen's, R. Flanagan. 
St. James’s Theatre, R. Flanagan. 
Royal Osborne, W. H. Broadhead. 
Métropdle, W. H. Broadhead. 
Marcu—Public Hall Theatre, J. Colling- 
wood. 
Manrcate—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 


New Grand Theatre, Morell and 
Mouillot. 

Market Drayron—Public Hall, J. B. 
Unsworth. 

Mertuyr Typri.—Theatre Royal, Will 
Smithson. 


Mexsoroven (Yorks)—Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Mrs. T. C. Livesey. 
MrppLesproucH—Royal, G. & C. Imeson. 
MippLeton —Theatre Royal, J. Morgan. 
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MorecamMpe—Royalty Theatre, Haldane 
Crichton. 
Mortey—Town Hall, Corporation. 
Nreatu—Assembly Rooms Theatre, J. W. 
Robinson. 
Netson—Grand Theatre, John Barker. 
New Brompron—Public Hall, Company. 
NEWCASTLE-Upon-TynE—Royal, R. Arthur 
Theatres Company, Limited. 
Tyne, Howard and Wyndham, Ltd. 
Grand, Newcastle and Gateshead 
Theatres, Limited. 
NEWCASTLE-upoN-Tynz — Amphitheatre, 
Fred Gould. 
Grand Theatre, Weldon Watts. 
Palace Theatre, Company. 
Vaudeville Theatre, J. D. McLaren. 
Newport (Mon.)—Lyceum, C. Sounes. 
NortHamprton—-Opera House, T. P. 
Dorman. 
Nortu Sutetps—Royal, A. Jefferson. 
Nortuwich—Central Theatre, Mrs. S. 
Golden. 
Norwich—Royal, Fred Morgan. 
Norrmsenam-— Royal, R. Arthur Company. 
Grand, Company. 
Nungeaton—Theatre Royal. 
O_pHam—Royal, Northern Theatre Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
Colosseum, Dottridge and Longden. 
Empire, Joseph Platt. 
OrensHaw—Harte’s Theatre, Geo. Pybus. 
Oxrorp—New Theatre, Company. 


PatsLey—Paisley Theatre, J. H. Savile. 
Prenzance—St. John’s Hall. 


PerernorovucH—Theatre Royal, A. Dar- 
ville Vernon. 
Piymovuta —Royal, C. F. Williams. 
Grand Theatre, Company. 
Pontypripp—Royal Clarence, Trenchard 
and Jones. 
PortsmoutH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
Prince’s, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Wm. Johnson. 
Prince’s, Sawyer and Holderness. 
Rapcuirre—New Grand Theatre, G. T. 
Sante. 
Ramscate—Amphitheatre, J. D. Hunter. 
Reapinc—County Theatre, Milton Bode. 
Rocupate — Royal, Northern Theatres 
Company, Limited. 
Rocuester — Corn Exchange. 
Rvuesy—Town Hall, Company. 
Runcorn—Royal, H. W. Caddick. 
Rype — Theatre Royal. 
Sr. Herens—Royal, Exors. of the late 
Wallace Revill. 
Satronp—Princeof Wales’s, E. B. Goulden. 
Regent Theatre, Hardie, Von Leer, 
and Gordyn. 
Satisnuny—County Hall, A. Whitehead. 
Scarporoven — Aquarium, W. Morgan. 
Theatre Royal, N. Mayhew. 
Londesborough, Messrs. Waddington. 
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SuerrieLp—Royal, Exors. of the late | 
Wallace Revill. 
Alexandra Theatre, Company. 
Lyceum Theatre, Company. 
Surewsspury—Royal, W. H. Maddox. 
Smetuwick—New Theatre Royal, Chas. 
Barnard. 
Sournampron—Prince of Wales’s, Mrs. | 
J. W. Gordon. 
New Grand Theatre, 
Mouillot. 

Royal Victoria Assembly Rooms, 
Bance, Hunt, and Company. 
SourHenpD-on-Sea—Empire, Fred Marlow. 
Sournrort—Opera House, A. Hemming. 

Winter Gardens, A. 8S. Dean. 
Sourn Suretps— Royal, Mr. L. M. Snow- 
don. 
Grand Theatre, Mr. Weldon Watts. 
Spennymoorn—Cambridge Theatre, Hard- 
ing Thomas. 
Srarrorp—Lyceum, Thompson Trio. 
SratypripGe—Grand, Percy Warlow. 
Srantey — Victoria Theatre, Mark H. 
Lindon. 
Srocxkrort—Royal, Charles Revill. 
Srocxron-on-TrEEs—Royal, Mr. Weldon 
Watts. 
Exchange Hall, E. H. Dodgson. 
Srokre-on-Trent—New Crown, David H. 
Mountford. 
SroursripGe—Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
Town Hall. 
Srrarrorp-on-Avon—Memorial Theatre. 
Suppury— Victoria Hall, Company. 
SunpDERLAND—Avenue, Company. 
Theatre Royal, Company. 
Swansea—Grand, Morell and Mouillot. 
Swinpon—Queen’s Theatre, Ernest Car- 
penter. 
Tamwortu—Assembly Rooms. 


Morell and | 
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Ton y Panpy—Royal, Carlton and Duck. 
worth. 
Torquay—Theatre Royal, R. Smerdon. 
TrowpripceE—Town Hall, T. 8. Hill. 
WakerreLp—Opera House, B. Sherwood. 
Watsatt—St. George’s Theatre, Haldane 
Crichton. 
Grand Theatre, W. H. Westwood. 
Britannia Theatre, Cheslyn Hay, W. 
Liston. 
Wa.uisenp--Royalty, Mr. Balmain. 
Wa.tuamstow — Victoria Theatre, 
Warwick Buckland. 
Warnrineton —Court, Milton, Johnson, and 
Potter. 
Theatre Royal, Milton, Johnson, and 
Potter. : 
Warerrorp—Theatre Royal, Corporation. 
Wepnessury — Theatre Royal, Harry 
Battersby. 
West Bromwico—Royal, J. Page Moore. 
WeEston-suPpER-Mare — Victoria Hall, 
Company. 
Wexrorp—Theatre Royal, Jas. Sinnott. 
Weymovura—Jubilee Hall, E. Wheeler. 
WuireHaven—-Theatre Royal, Clarke and 
Wood. 
Wrpnes---Alexandra, Messrs. Kiddie, 
Wican—Court, Jno. Worswick. 

Theatre Royal, H. J. Worswiek. 
Winsiepon—Drill Hall. 
Wixpsor—Theatre Royal. 
Wotvernamptron—Grand, E. H. Bull. 

Star, Mrs. H. C. Hazlewood. 
Wootwicn—Royal Artillery Theatre. 
Worcester—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workrxeron, Queen’s Opera House, J. 

Clark. 
Worrtnixnc—Theatre Royal, L. 8. Palmer. 
Yorx—Royal, Messrs. Waddington. 


Mr. 


MUSIC HALLS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ABERDEEN— Palace, Livermore Bros. 
AupersHot—Royal Artillery Music Hall, 
D. B. Williams. 


Asuton—Cropper’s Varieties, G. H. 
Cropver. 
Arrerciuirre—Alhambra, F. Macnaghten. 
Barrow-1n-Furness—Empire, R. Hall. 
Star, Robert Bell. 
Bara —Lyric, L. A. Whittaker. 
Be.trast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 
Empire, Company. 
BrrxennEap—Argyle, D. J. Clarke. 
Brauincuam—Curzon Hall, G. Beech. 
Empire, Company. 
Gaiety, Company. 
Ladywood Palace, J. H. Cruise. 
Masonic Hall, G. Beech. 
Buiacksurn—Exchange Hall, Company. 
New Palace, Livermore Bros. 


Buackrpoo.—Alhambra, Hy. Brookes. 
Empire, J. Huddlestone. 
Winter Gardens, Company. 
Biagenavon—Working Men’s Hall, Com- 
pany. 

Bourton — Grand Theatre of Varieties, 
Company. 

Braprorp— People’s Palace, Livermore 
Bros. j 

Briguton—Alhambra, Evans and Dankin. 

Empire, Evans and Dunkin. 

West Pier Pavilion and Royal Pavilion. 
Bristo. —Empire, E. Carpenter. 

Palace, Livermore Bros. 

Tivoli, R. Judd Green. 
Burntey—Empire, Company. 
Carpirr—Empire, Company. 

Panopticon, Company. 

Philharmonic, O. Stoll. 
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CuatHam—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 

Gaiety, A. E. Hegley. 
Cork—Palace, Bert Ward. 
Croypon—Empire, Company. 

National Palace, Company. 
Dar.iineton—Drill Hall, Sergt.-Instructor 

Smythe. 

Drerspy—Palace, T. Edwards. 
Dover—Chevers’ Palace, Joe Chevers. 
Dousitin—Empire, Frank Allen. 

Lyric Theatre, Company. 

Mechanics’, Mrs. H. Glenville. 
DunpEE—People’s Palace, Livermore Bros. 
DurnaM—Palace of Varieties, Jas. Lovett. 
EasTBoURNE—Empire, A. Lewis. 

Pier Pavilion, George Sawdie, 
EpinpurGH—Empire, H. E. Moss. 


FarnporoucH—North Camp _ Varieties, 


W. B. Williams. 


GATESHEAD—Queen’s Palace of Varieties, | 


F, Baugh. 
Giascow—Alexandra, A. Hubner. 
Britannia, A. Hubner. 
Empire Palace, Company. 
Tivoli, Colquhoun and Armstrong. 
GuioucesteER—Empire Theatre, 
Pearce. 


Great Grimspy—Temperance Hall, C. W. | 


Crofts. 

Theatre Royal, C. Woolhouse, 
Harirax —Royal Varieties. 
Hantey—Empire, Company. 

Grand, C. and G. Elphinstone. 


Hartiepoot (West)—Gaiety, Carlton St. 


Aubyn. 
Hastrncgs—Marine Palace. 


Pavilion, West Pier, Mr. Drew Mack- | 


intosh. 

Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 

Public Hall, Company. 
Hvuii—-Alhambra Palace, Company. 

Empire, H. T. Downs. 

Palace, Moss and Thornton, Coy. 
ILkEston—-Poplar, G. W. Howard. 

Queen’s Palace, Joe Richards. 
Jarrow—People’s Palace, F. Baugh. 


Lancaster —Jubilee Palace, Messrs.J.and | 


C. Fell. 

Leeps—Albert Hall, Company. 
City Varieties, F. W. Wood. 
Coliseum, Company. 

Empire, Company. 

Tivoli, Company. 
Leicester—Empire, Ernest Liston. 
Floral Hall, J. H. Clarke. 

Tivoli, Dew and Stacey. 

Liverroo.—Empire, Company. 
Haymarket, F. Willmott. 
Paddington, J. Kiernan. 

Park Palace, J. Kiernan. 
Parthenon, E. W. Smith. 
Roscommon, J. Hargreaves. 
Royal Palace, .M. Montgomery. 
Westminster, M. Montgomery. 


Frank | 


) Lonpon—Albert, Charles Relf. 


Alhambra, Company. 

Battersea Palace, Jus. Kirk. 

Bedford, Lucas and Johnson. 

Cambridge, Company. 

Canterbury, Company. 

Collins’s, Richards, Burney, & Co. 

Eastern Empire, Company. 

Empire, Company. 

Empress Palace, Brixton, 
and Grimes. 

Foresters’, G. H. Macdermott. 

Gatti’s (Charing Cross), Messrs. 
Gatti. 

Gatti’s (Westminster Bridge Road), 
Messrs. Gatti. 

Grand Hall, Clapham, Company. 

Granville, Walham Green, Company. 

Hammersmith, J. C. Coe. 

London, Company. 

London Pavilion, Company. 

Marylebone, Ed. Hart. 

Metropolitan, Company. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, Company. 

Palace of Varieties, Company. 

Paragon, Company. 

Parthenon, Greenwich, A. A. Hurley. 

Queen’s, Poplar, Maltby, Wickes & 
Cc 


Burney 


0. 

Royal, John Brill. 

Sadler’s Wells, Geo. E. Belmont. 

Sebright, G. English. 

South London, Company. 

Standard, T. 8. Dickie. 

Star, J. Hart. 

Tivoli, Company. 

Varieties, Hoxton, G. H. Macdermott. 

Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 
Loneton—Town Hall, Corporation. 
Macc.EesrreLp>—Palace, Dr. Walford Bodie. 
Mancuester —Grand, E. H. Jones. 

Palace, Company. 

St. James’s Hall. 

Tivoli, Company. 
MansrreLp—Pavilion Theatre, H.Sansom. 
Marcate—Hall-by-the-Sea, Geo. Sanger. 
MrppLEsBRouGH—Empire. 

Oxford Palace, W. Ernest. 
Morecampe— Winter Gardens. 
Mortey—Victoria Music Hall, C. Brown. 
NeEwcastLE-on-Tyne — Empire Varieties, 

Company. 

Olympia, Company. 
Nortuampron—Empire, Miss F. Leo Ville. 

Jubilee Hall, Tom Upton. 
Norwico—Empire Palace, Mr. Norman 

Mills. 
NorrmncHam—Empire Theatre, Company. 

Gaiety Music Hall, Arthur Cox. 
O.pHam—Gaiety, Ball and Heywood. 
Paistey—Royal Empire, J. H. Savile. 
Pixmovutru—Palace, Messrs. Livermore, 
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PortsmovutH—Empire Palace, Company. 
People’s, F. Pearce. 


RocupaLe— Circus of Varieties, Messrs. 


Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 


Satrorp—Bridge Music Hall, Peter Kelly. 
L. & N. W. Hotel Concert Hall, Mrs. 


S. A. Higham. 
Queen’s Hall, John Morris. 


St. Hertens— People’s Palace, Thos. 


Boardman. 
Volunteer Hall. 
Suerrre.p—Albion, Jno. Walker. 
Bijou, Carl Parkin. 
Empire, Company. 


Grand Music Hall, F. Macnaghten. 


London, Pat Royal. 


Suretps (South)—Empire Palace, R. 


Thornton. 


SourHampton — Philharmonic, W. Bur- 
rough Hill. 

Royal York, Company. 
Sovurnenv—Criterion Hall, W. H. Peters. 
Sournrort— Pavilion. 
Srockton-on-Tres—Grand, A. Smithfield. 
SunpERLAND—People’s Palace, Livermore 

Bros. 
Swansea—Empire, Company. 

Shaftesbury Halls, A. Williamson. 
Tamwortu—New Empire, J. B. Macnally. 
WakerieLp—Empire, B. Sherwood. 
Wurrsy—West Cliff Saloon, Hy. Walker. 
Wutrenaven—Standard Music Hall. 
Wican—Empire Palace, Fred Gresham. 
Wotveruameton —Empire, C. Barnard. 
Wootwicu—Barnard’s, 8. Barnard. 


Tue term “ monkey,” which is accepted to-day in sporting transactions as signifying five 
hundred pounds, has been placed at times to the coinage of the late Sir John Astley’s grand- 
father, Sir Vincent Cotton, and the renowned Crockford. But neither of the three invented 
it. The catchword is Shakespeare's, as witness The Merchant of Venice, Act III. scene 2— 

Tuan (giving Shylock intelligence of his runaway daughter): “One of them showed 


me a ring that he had of your daughter for a ‘monkey. 


,” 


Wuen Paul Herring—real name Bill Smith—was just recovering from typhoid fever in 
St. Thomas's Hospital, he faintly asked a nurse to give him something to drink. 


” 


“ Certainly, sir, 


she answered, and on the instant tendered him a glass of fresh filtered 


water. He put up his hand most feebly, and said in a gin-and-fog tone of voice, “If you 
please, good sister, give it me in a saltspoon until I get used to it.” 


Wuen Rachel was acting at the Comédie-Franc¢aise, Regnier told her one day that the 
administration had an idea of putting into rehearsal Romeo and Juliet, if she would play 
Juliet. Her answer was, “ With all due respect and submission to the house of Molitre I 
must refuse; and here, my dear Regnier, let me give you the reason. If I were fourteen I 
should not object to ‘go on’ for a woman of forty, but as I’m now forty, I cannot ‘go on’ for 
a girl of fourteen—that being, I think, the age of Juliet.” 


I REMEMBER once being present at the Grecian to see a “ Yiddisher” amateur, named 
Johnnie Jacobs, who could not speak four consecutive words of English correctly, play for a 
benefit. He strutted his hour as Harold Hawk—pronounced by him Eril Dork—in a drama 
of the same name. But the performance was such that it “ collared the bird” to a frightful 
extent. And when the curtain fell he was called before it to receive salvoes of ironical 
plaudits, and be nearly the recipient of a chair, hurled at him by Jack Coney from a stage- 


box on the prompt side. 


After the piece, Harry Pettitt and 1 were in front of the bar in the garden having 
a drink, and standing beside us were two dark-eyed Jewesses, also partaking of some refresh- 
ment. We guessed by their “pewter platter ” that they were friends of the “ aspiring 
Glendower,” and it caused Harry to say in their hearing : 

“That Jacobs is a great man; how well he acted to-night! I know what he can play 


better than George Conquest.” 
“ What, sir?” asked one of the ladies. 


“ Skittles,” replied Pettitt. And then some very choice Italian grated on our ears. 


Wuen Felix Rogers was acting at the Surrey, he once had to sing a love-making comic 
song to Mrs. Shepherd—then Miss E. Webster—and i in order to Bee how it went on the first 


night, Dick Shepherd had a front seat in the “ 


prompt entrance.” The song, coupled with 


the gestures of Felix, was welcomed by the audience with strong hisses. And when Rogers 


“came off” Dick said to him most vexedly, 
sung in my theatre. I want wit, sir; I want wit.” 


so, Mr. Shepherd, and now I know it.” 


“Mr. Rogers, that kind of song must not be 


Felix replied, “I have always thought 


DvuRING an engagement of Jemmy Rogers at the Strand, he was seized with a violent 


attack of lumbago—Jemmy christened it “ back-slumbago.” 


It was so severe that he placed 


himself as an out-patient under Dr. Canton, at Charing Cross Hospital, who prescribed 
strong mustard plasters. Feeling no better after three or four applications, he called on the 
doctor, who said, “ Did you place the plasters on your spine?” “ Yes,” answered Jemmy. 
“T suppose you found great relief from them?” asked the medico. “ No, I did not,” replied 


Rogers; “I found them a great draw ~ 
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Savoy 
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Warings 


PARIS, LIVERPOOL, 175-181, OXFORD ST., W. 
MANCHESTER, LANCASTER. 175, 176, SLOANE ST., SW. 


THE DLHADING 


Theatre Decorators «« Furnishers. 


Warings have Decorated and Furnished the following Theatres :— 


Savoy Theatre a «.» LONDON Broadway Theatre ... ... DEPTFORD 
Royal Court Theatre -. LONDON Prince of Wales’s Theatre ... LIVERPOOL 


ee eee, ee Royal Court Theatre... LIVERPOOL 


Coronet Theatre... ... LONDON Empire Palace Theatre ... LIVERPOOL 


Their work is universally acknowledged by Press and Public 
to be unsurpassed in Artistic Effect. 


( 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


WARINGS are the Sole Agents for the PATENT 
CANADIAN ASBESTIC PLASTER, 


which is not only an unequalled material for Decoration, 


but is 
ABSOLUTELY INCOMBUSTIBLE. 


Theatres and Music Halls in which it is used are there- 


fore 
FIREPROOF. 


INSPECTION AND TESTS INVITED. 
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CHARING CROSS 
re TURKISH BATHS. 


(J. & H. NEVILL.) 
Gentlemen’s Entrance, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE 


Separate Baths for Ladi 
Ent Northumberland Passage, Craven Street, Strand. 
» ) ii ? PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE, 
in Ti Admission, 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 3s. 6d.; after 7 p.m., 2s 


And at LONDON p ALDGATE, EDGWARE ROAD, and BROAD STREET, City 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


POLYPHONS. 


Patent Musical Boxes, 
PAPI III IV 
HUNDREDS OF TUNES. 
NY ey IMlustrated Lists Free. 


A. WHEATLEY & CO., 


62, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. [| 


“LAMBERT, 


Goldsmiths, Jewellers, & Silversmiths. 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF PRESENTATION AND 
SHECOND-HAND PLATE 

IN THE WORLD. 


10, Il, & 12, Coventry St., London, W. 


MACNIVEN&CAMERONS PENS 


THE WAVERLEY PEN. 


FLYING “J.” PEN. 
Od, and 1S. | SS pam 


Per Box. 


“ They are a treasure.” Writes 100 words with one dip 
Standard. 


of ink. 
WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURCH. 
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WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Recommended for Headaches, Bile, Indigestion, and 
Obstinate Constipation; also in Rheumatism 


&> and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being 
<2 a direct 


PURIFIER 


OF THE 






Whelpton’s 
Healing Ointment 


Stands unrivalled for the 





ORE ee Cure of CuTs, BuRNs, BRUISES, 
FO wae Ulcers, Sones, and all kinds of SKIN 

ira eee 7 : 

DIseEAsEs, A specific for EczEMA. 





Pills or Ointment sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
And all Medicine Vendors at Home and Abroad. Sent free by 
Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 
a“ GLYCERINE AND HONEY JELLY.” 



















.. It Softens and Improves the Hands, Face, 
and Skin generally 
m ALLAYING IRRITATION CAUSED BY HEAT, AND 
ROUCHNESS OCCASIONED BY COLD WINDS. 
The best article for Preserving the Skin after removing the 
**Make-up.”’ Invaluable to the Theatrical Profession. 
’ Still growing in popular favour after 30 years’ use. Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 6d. 
ani 1s, Sample Tube post free for 6 or 12 Stamps, of the Sole Proprietors. 
C OSBORNE, BAUGR & CHEESEMAN, Perfumers to the Queen, 19 GOLDEN SQUARE, 
oe REGENT STREET, LONDON Ww. Beware of Spurious Imitations. 













“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


GLARKE’S faves BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Eczema, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is 
the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the 
cause from the blood and bones. Thousands of Testimonials of wonderful 
cures from all parts of the world. In bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of 
Chemists everywhere. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





























CORNS! BUNIONS!! NAILS!!! 
dnd all Diseases of the Feet successfully treated, without pain, by Mr. GARDNER, 
Skin Specialist and Practical Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, W. 

Highest surgical testimonials (Sir Wm. Jenner, &c.) Also testimonials from the Prime Minister, Bishop of 
London, H.R.H. Prince Christian, &«. CORN, BUNION, and Chilblain Ointment absolutely cures gouty 
and all painful affections of tender feet, soft corns, stiff and enlarged toes and joints, &c. Post free, 15 stamps. 

Gardner's “‘ Perfection”? Toilet Soap possesses a peculiar charm, as it beautifies and soothes the 
most tender skin. Its use ensures delicacy of complexion, guards against wrinkles, and keeps the skin always soft 
and delicate. A wonderful sense of ease follows the use of Gardner's Perfection Toilet Soap when employed in 
bathing tender feet. Post free, 1s, per tablet, or perfumed with exquisite Otto de Rose, 2s. 6d., post free. 


ia IN YOUR BATH ano AT ALL TIMES. 


in A H BATH EUCRYL is Antiseptic, Emollient, and Invigorating. It safeguards 
against Colds, Chills, Influenza, and Infection generally. It protects the skin from 


the ill-effects of a vitiated atmosphere. It softens hard water, and is an admirable 
2 U = ne Y a cleanser, leaving the skin soft and healthy, It is invaluable after exertion and 
7 


} fatigue to refresh and invigorate the system. 
Pry Sold at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
ya . Ask your Chemist for it, and see you get it. A Special Trial Bottle for 6 or more 
Baths will be sent post free on receipt of 6d. by Mason & Co., Ltd., Hull, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL LAW : 


Being a Digest of the Law relating to Theatres and Music Halls, and 
containing Chapters on Theatrical Contracts, Theatrical, Musie and Dancing 
and Excise Licences, Dramatic and Musical Copyright, &c. 

With an Appendix containing the Acts of Parliament relating thereto, and 

the Regulations of the London County Council and Lord Chamberlain. 
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“ Your book will, I am sure, be a valuable aid to all managers and actors.”—Sir HENRY IRVING, March 3, 1898, 

“ Will be of great service.”—CHARLES WYNDHAM, March 1, 1898. 

“The work succeeds in making plain the thorny legal path that every manager and artist must tread, and by a 
timely consultation of its pages they may avoid much misappre hension and trouble.” —Star, March 9. 

“Contains much that is of practical value to musicians, music publishers, and concert givers.”—Musical 
Times, March 12, 1898, 

e Shouk 1 be in the possession of every lessee, manager, and artist in the dramatic, musical, and entertainment 
professions.” —Zncore, March 17, 1898. 

“ Contains in a handy compass and in a clear style the law relating to theatres and music-halls. The book is 
well up to date.”"—Law Times, March 19. 


~y 
PREFACE. 

Ir is curious that, notwithstanding the litigation that often takes place over theatrical matters, 
so little seems to be known by the theatrical profession of the ordinary legal principles that 
are involved in their disputes. It must be confessed, though, that the intricacies and dryness 
of the law are enough to drive away members of a less jovial profession than that of the stage ; 
nevertheless, the law relating to things theatrical is interesting, and many a six-and-eight 
would be saved if it were better understood. 

An endeavour has, therefore, been made in the following pages to explain, in as simple a 
manner as possible, such parts of the law as relate to subjects with which the profession is 
concerned, Legal terms have, as far as possible, been avoided, and theatrical cases exemplifying 
legal principles have been given in full. Some of these, it is hoped, will be found interesting 
from an historical as well as from a legal point of view. A few of them have already been 
discussed in the pages of The Era in a series of articles on the subject contributed by the 
author, 

To make this little work as complete and useful as possible, Acts of Parliament relating to 
theatrical matters and the regulations of the Lord Chamberlain and London County Council 
are set out in full in the Appendix. Any information as to decisions from time to time given 
on theatrical topics will be welcomed. 

4 Eastcueap, Lonpon, E.C. A.A. &. 
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“PLENTY OF THRILLING FOR A SHILLING !” 


THE MISSING CYCLIST, 


AND OTHER THEATRICAL STORIES 
By BURFORD DELANNOY. 
230 PAGES. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


—————— 


Referee =: “When you sit down to read this narrative of crime and mystery, you must 
be prepared to tell your retainers that you are ‘not at home’ to anyone, for you will be 
glued to your chair until you have reached the tag.” 

Eras “ Pathos, humour, and sarcasm are all called into play in the treatment of the cha- 
racters. The stories are dramatic, and hold the reader's attention until the last page is 
reached. When the author wishes to point a moral to adorn his tale, he does so with a 
nice incisive humour. Mr. Delannoy—who, by the way, is the author of several successful 
plays—for a shilling offers a series of | stories that are original in conception, skilful in 
construction, and of the deepest interest.” 


BURFORD DELANNOY. Permanent Address—Avenve, Sovrnenn, Essex. 
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Musical Boxes, 
— _of the 


NEW POLYPHON SUPPLY C°L: 137 OXFORD ST LONDON. 
ARGYLL BATHS, 


10a, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, W. 


Established 















1817. 













Warm Baths, Hot and Cold Showers, Ascending and Descending Spinal Douche Needle 
Baths, “ Tidman’s Sea Salt,” Bran, Alkaline, Sulphur, Harrogate, Barége, Pine, Lavender 
aud Carbolic Baths; Plain Hot-Air and Vapour, Sulphur, Mercurial, Chlorine, Hot-Air and 
Vapour; the “Sultan’s” Perfume Vapour, with Shampoo and Scented Shower. 


HOT LINEN SUPPLIED WITH ALL BATHS. 


Open From 8.0 a.m. TILL 8.0 P.M. 










ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIiIREHBECH BANE, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest monthly on 
each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
















FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Quickly correct 
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(the latter size contains 
* three times the quantity), 
of all Chemists. 
THE AY Tn ESS nitions’ vortucess 
E"O Ee =E"=E; INJURIOUS & WORTHLESS 
Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel Pills for Females will be sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 84 
stamps by E. T. TOWLE, & Co., Manufacturers, Dryden Street, NOTTINGHAM. 
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